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The Independent. 


PSALM III. 
BY THOMAS DRIFFILL. 


Lorp, how are they increased that trouble me! 

Many are they that up against me rise, 
Many who say there is no help in Thee ; 

But from Thy holy hill thou heard’st my cries. 
Thou art my shield, my glory, my support; 

I sleptand waked for Thon didst me sustain. 
I will not fear ten thousand that resort 

Together round about to have me slain. 
Arise, O Lord, and save me from my foes; 

For Thou hast smitten them upon the cheek, 
And with Thy strength hast broken the teeth 

of those ' 





Ungodly men who did my ruin seek. 
Bal vation doth unto the Lord belong ; 
Thy blessing doth Thy people dwell among. 





BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D. D., LL. D. 








“Some things can be done as well as 
others.” In the attempt to establish this 
proposition one Samuel Patch, about fifty 
years ago, lost his life (which was not 
worth much to anybody but himself) by 
jumping down the Genesee Falls, at Roches- 
ter, as if the principle had not been suf- 
ficiently proved when, on a former occa- 
sion, he made a more fortunate leap down 
the grander cataract of Niagara. Having 
devoted himself to the illustration of his 
great maxim, he went on, till his last leap 
proved that some things cannot be done as 
well as others. 

Perhaps it would be too much to say that 
the work of reconstructing and rehabilitat- 
ing the reconquered states at the end of the 
war against secession seems to have been 
conducted in part on the,Sam Patch prin- 
ciple. Never before had statesmanship 
encountered a more complicated problem. 
But ‘‘ some,things can be done as well as 


others.” erefore (such seems to have 


been the inference), those states can be so 
reconstructed that the millions who a few 
months ago were and always had been 
simply cattle in the marketshall become 
the peers of those who through successive 
ages have routed them by the scourge, and 
shall have, in proportion to their numbers, 
their full share in the government of their 
states and of the Union. Something must 
be done; and so something was done—the 
best thing that the nation, 4s then instruct- 
ed, knew how to do; perhaps the best thing 
that, in the extraordinary conditions of the 
problem, could be done. If we are floating 
down the broad river from Lake Erie 
toward Lake Ontario, we may come to a 
crisis at which nothing better can be done, 
and, indeed, nothing else, than to take the 
leap with what courage we can. So the 
Rebel States were reconstructed on the 
basis of universal suffrage, without distinc- 
tion of race, color, or previous condition, 
and were restored as states to all their rights 
of self-government and to all their power 
as equal members of the Union and factors 
in the National Government. 

Another maxim of the same sort with that 
fo: which Sam Patch gave up hislife has been 
imputed by somebody to us, the American 
people. Itisthis: ‘‘Anything can be done in 
about fifteen minutes.” The imputation is 
not literally true; but, taken as a specimen 
of the rhetorical figure hyperbole, it has a 
foundation of fact. As a people we are 
impatient of gr . We do not ade 
quately appreciate the importance of time 








as an element in social and political 
changes. We were not aware fifteen years 
ago—or, perhaps, we did not like to retain 
the truth in our knowledge—that years and 
generations would be required to work out 
the beneficial results, political and social, 

which were expected from the abolition of 
slavery. It was assumed that, inasmuch as 
the slaves had been made free—the propri- 
etors of their own souls and bodies; free to 
work for wages, or to suffer if too indolent 
for labor; free to acquire property by the 
accumulation of their earnings—they would, 

of course, be able to support themselves in 
freedom. It was assumed that, if they 
should be invested with the right of suffrage 
and with all the privileges of equal citizen- 

ship, they would be able to defend them- 
selves in their freedom. It was assumed 
that capital would flow into the states that 
had been impoverished by the war,and would 
there, as elsewhere, give employment to 

labor; that the free co-operation of capital 
and labor on that soil and under those skies 

would produce wealth there, as elsewhere; 
that, with returning prosperity all around 
them, the adherents of the ‘‘ Lost Cause ” 

would accept the situation and be concil- 
iated; and that the political reconstruction 
would become a social regeneration. Let 
us not doubt that all these changes will 
come in the progress of time, even if we 
see as yet hardly a beginning of what was 
expected. The mistake was that these 
changes were expected to take place .sud- 
denly, asina moment. There was no com- 
putation of the time that would be necessary 
for the evolution of a new civilization. 
How much time would be required for the 
breaking up of old habits, for the decay of 
old antipathies, for the obliteration of old 
prejudices, for the settling down of society 
upon its new foundations was hardly 
thought of. Naturally, therefore, there 
has been disappointment. Why was not all 
this brought to pass in about fifteen min- 
utes? 

Dr. Tourgée—whom I know only through 
his books: ‘‘ A Fool’s Errand” and “ Bricks 
without Straw "—has done good service by 
exposing in the clearest light the actual 
condition of affairs in the lately slavehold- 
ing states at the close of the war. Those 
two books well deserve the great circulation 
which the first has had and which the sec- 
ond will surely have. 1 have nothing to 
say about their merely literary merit. Let 
others compare them in this respect with 
the works of Dickens or Thackeray, or of 
the multitude of authors whose works are 
written only for the reader to enjoy and ad- 
mire. To my mind, their chief value is in 
the truthfulness and vividness with which 
they portray not only the social condition 
of those states as it was while slavery exist- 
ed and as it has been since the abolition of 
slavery, but also the very limited success 
hitherto of all that the National Govern- 
ment has done to remedy that condition, 
whether by constitutional. amendments, 
by acts of Congress, or by Executive inter- 
ference. 

The great lesson of these books for us in 
the free North is (if it be duly pondered) a 
lesson not of wrath, but of charity. Let us 
ask ourselves what we may reasonably ex- 
pect of the Southern people, all things con- 
sidered. We cannot but be indignant at 
the doings and sayings of individuals who 
ought to know better and do better. We 
cannot but be indignant at the notorious 
barbarism, as we have a right to cil it—the 
compounded injustice and inhumanity— 








which characterizes so extensively the treat- 
ment of the emancipated people by the race 
which so long held them in slavery. But 
let us remember—what these bocks by Dr. 
Tourgée very effectively demonstrate— 
that the habitual thinking and feeling of 
great communities and their habitual acting 
cannot be suddenly revolutionized by 
defeat in war, by constitutional amend- 
ments, or by the readmission of the van- 
quished to their places in the Union on con- 
ditions virtually dictated by the victors. 
Let us remember that the transition from 
that old civilization, which had in it so much 
of what was really barbarism, to the more 
Christian civilization of equal liberty for all 
and simple justice for all cannot be effected 
*‘in about fifteen minutes,” nor in fifteen 
years; and that till it shall have made much 
further progress than there has hitherto 
been time for the mass of the Southern peo- 
ple must be expected to think and feel, to 
talk and within the limits of their power to 
act very much as they did when, in their 
civilization, a Negro had no rights which a 
white man was bound to respect. 

That transition will surely be made in the 
progress of time; for the Kingdom of God 
on earth is sure to prevail and Christ will 
conquer all the anti-Christs. Whether the 
coming in of a better civilization upon the 
ruins of that which is passing away shall 
be accelerated or retarded must depend 
very much on the steadfast fidelity and the 
patriotic beneficence of the loyal people 
who, having restored the seceded states to 
their places and more than their former 
power in the Union, with constitutional 
guaranties against slavery, have, in so 
doing, abdicated the power of keeping the 
peace between the freedmen and the race 
that held them in bondage. 

A thoughtful reader of these books can 
hardly fail to receive from them certain 
impressions, deep and definite, concerning 
our duty here in the North toward the re- 
constructed South. 

1. What has been done in the way of 
reconstruction is not to be undone. If the 
restoration of the Southern States to their 
place in the Union—at the time and in the 
manner of its being done—was a Sam Patch 
leap, we have taken the leap and there 
is no going back to where we were. 
South Carolina is as completely a state of 
the Union and as independent of the 
National Government as Connecticut. So 
is Mississippi or any other Southern state. 
When burglary or murder is committed on 
Long Island, or if in Oneida County 
houses are visited in the night by com- 
panies of masked ruffians and the inmates 
are tortured. with scourging or hanged at 
their own doors, the crime must be pun- 
ished by the State of New York or must go 
unpunished. It is just so in Louisiana. 
Many things that were done rightfully in 
the days of military occupation and provis- 
ional government—many things that could 
be done in the time of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau—cannot be done now. The new 
civilization must be developed in other 
methods. 

2. There are methods in which we at the 
North can work directly for the advance- 
ment of the new civilization at the South. 
Such works of patriotic beneficence as 
were begun by the American Missionary 
Association and have been prosecuted by 
other societies—gradualiy educating the 
freedmen aud fitting them for the responsi- 
bilities for which they were so unfit at the 
time of their emancipation—are of inesti- 





mable value, as helping the growth of the 
new civilization. In connection with these 
missionary efforts, the new civilization is 
slowly becoming not merely a hope, but a 
fact. The common school (the public pro- 
vision for the instruction of all children, 
white or black, in the rudiments of knowl- 
edge) is naturalized in the Southern States, 
and its growth is stimulated not only by the 
Peabody Fund, but much more by the vol- 
untary beneficence which brought into the 
desolate South so many “‘ nigger teachers,” 
despised at first and persecuted, but now 
beginning to be respected. What Gen. 
Armstrong and his associates in the Hamp- 
ton Normal and Agricultural Institute have 
done for Virginia that state, proud of hav- 
ing given birth to Washington, honors itself 
by acknowledging. All that other men 
and women have accomplished by the same 
sort of work in other states is helping for- 
ward that social regeneration for which the 
wisest political reconstruction could only 
open the way. Their mission is no “‘fool’s 
errand.” 

8. It is a sacred duty to vote right in the 
national election which is before us. The 
attempt which Southern politicians are now 
making to recover their lost control of the 
National Government should be thoroughly 
defeated for the sake of the whole country; 
but distinctively and pre-eminently for the 
sake of peace, prosperity, and progress in 
the lately slaveholding states. A ‘‘solid 
South,” made solid by outrageous violence 
and shameless fraud, is in alliance with a 
political organization at the North. The 
success of that alliance, disastrous as it 
would be to the business of the whole coun- 
try, would be most of all disastrous to the 
revived and growing prosperity of the 
South and to the new civilization which is 
in progress there. Let that alliance be for 
this once thoroughly defeated, and we may 
hope that the defeat will be final. The 
South will be more prosperous, more 
wealthy, more intelligent, and more free in 
proportion to the thoroughness with which 
the fire-eating and bulldozing domination 
there shall have been vanquished by the 
votes of Northern freemen. 

New Haven, Conn. 





THE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 





Tue Unitarians are practical people, and 
they were among the first to discover the 
matchless advantages of this place for a 
great convention. And, somewhat as the 
Newport year used to begin by the Yearly 
Meeting of the Friends, the Saratoga Hotel 
year ends (or the apple year) with the Uni- 
tarian Biennial Conference. The great 
hotels are kept open and the boarding- 
houses retain their servants, to take in and 
entertain the two or three thousand people 
who attend. So far as we Unitarians are 
concerned, this arrangement is due to the 
sense and foresight of our great missionary 
secretary, Charles Lowe. I remember how 
hopeless and wild the scheme seemed to 
me when he first proposed it; how much 
cold water was thrown on it by people less 
good-natured than I am; and now, as I 
witness its perfect success, 1 like to drop a 
word in memory of its founder. And I 
should like to say to the managers of other 
large religious gatherings that they will do 
well to study this plan. The time-honored 
system of going to a new town and flinging 
yourself on its hospitality has its advan- 
tages; but it has its disadvantages too. It 












entails a good deal of discomfort on the 
hosts and hostesses.. It makes of the peo- 
ple of that town a set of Marthas, who are 
eumbercd with a good deal of serving, that 
Marys from a distance may sit at the Mas- 
ter’s feet. What is worse is that, 

by our experience, the Marys and Th 

and others from a distance come in 
larger numbers, if that is any object, wher= 
they can bear their charges and, at the 
same time, be sure of & welcome. In the 
train in which I came I met twenty “‘del- 
egates” from one of our smallest parishes 
in New Hampshire, and I know of at least 
one instance where nearly a hundred gen- 
tlemen and ladies from one church have 
come to witness the proceedings. The 
number of official delegates are, of course, 
limited by the call of the Conference. 

Judge Hoar, of Massachusetts, is the 
president of the Conference, and has pre- 
sided with infinite good humor, sympathy, 
and spirit. The attendance is punctual and 
close, always filling the large Methodist 
church, which holds, I suppose, fifteen 
hundred people sitting. The ‘‘ business 
meetings” last from ten to six, or later, with 
a recess for dinner. A meeting for prayer 
and religious conference opens each day, 
and the evenings are given to what are 
called ‘‘ mass meetings,” to offer to the 
assembly special statements on causes for 
which “appeals” are to be made. The de- 
votional mectings are attended as largely 
as any, and have been of permanent value, 
as well as interest. They have been under 
the lead of Messrs. Hornbrooke, Heywood, 
and Ames. But ina Unitarian Conference 
meeting the leader has little to do after he 
has “opened the meeting.” These have 
rather been occasions when some ten or 
twenty short addresses were made by men 
of every range of experience and thought, 
on the profoundest themes of the spiritual 
life. 

The business meetings, so called, began 
with the Report of the Council, read by Dr. 
Bellows, This is his fourth year of service 
as chairman of the Council, and, under the 
severe rules of the Conference demanding 
rotation in office, he now leaves his place, 
greatly to the regret of all. He took the oc- 
casion for a careful review of the whole Con- 
gregational system, examining it particularly 
in reference to its opportunities and ways 
for missionary work or enlarging the 
boundaries of the Church. I suppose that 
even Dr. Dexter or the stoutest Congrega- 
tionalist would acknowledge that, on this 
side, John Cotton’s plans are most open to 
criticism; that for the absolute attack on 
the Devil or the heathen that system i§ 
not so efficient as it proved convenient in 
old New England, where you lay within 
your blockhouse waiting for the heathen 
or the Devil to attack you. The Unitarian 
churches, too, in the intense individuality 
of all their members, have drifted back 
very largely into theoretic Independence, 
Tue INDEPENDENT newspaper (if its name 
means what I suppose) may look with a 
éertain sympathy on their jealousy of the 
Con part of “ Congregationalism.” This 
jealousy was very squarely and thoroughly 
rebuked in the Council's Report. Whatever 
may be good for the home affairs of a par- 
ticular company of worshipers, their effort 
to extend the Gospel compels their union 
with others who extend it. They may be as 
independent as they please within the walls 
of their meeting-houses; but they must be 
Congregationalists, under some system or 
another, if they mean to carry elsewhere the 
light which they dare not hide under a 


bushel. 
This insmense assembly itself shows that, 


if the Unitarians can only plan the method 
of their co-operation, they are fully ready 
for the thing. The reports of their local 
councils, which were read in the afternoon, 
were heard with a steady attention, which 
proved to the full the concentration of 
determination of the delegates for the 
extent of the simplest and freest Christian- 
ity. Mr. De Normandie, of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference, had read in the morning 
careful essay on the demand of America 
on the “Liberal Churches.” He had 
shown, and shown by pitiless statistics, 
that the Unitarian Church does not enlarge 
its number of congregations as fast as the 
Episcopalian or Methodist or Catholic com- 
munions. But, if you had heard only the 
“local secretaiies ” who followed him—that 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


the man who tells the bitter while he tells 
thesweet, makes people laugh while they are 
wiping their tears, and in the moment of ex- 
ultation reveals to them some spot of their 
weakness, He isreally our Western bishop, 
with a diocese ranging from Buffalo to 
Denver. 

But the more quiet reports, severely con- 
densed, of the Eastern churches showed no 
lack of activity or of pluck. Thoseof your 
readers who are regularly taught that the 
“Unitarian denomination” ison the decline 
will be ‘surprised to learn that in New 
Hampshire (one of the states from which 
the population is ebbing) the attendence on 
Unitarian churches is twice what it was five 
years ago. From twenty conferences, more 
or less, running from St. John, in Bruns- 
wick, to New Orleans, there is not a single 
report but is alive with expressions of 
success and encouragement. 

I forget what New York paper started, 
the other day, a statement that the ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian leaders” are old men—men on the 
wrong side of fifty; and that when, in the 
providence of God, they are serving in 
Heaven this America will no longer be 
troubled by such pestilent heretics. It is 
quite true that they will be in better work; 
but this Conference shows very distinctly 
that the set who are coming forward to take 
their burdens or their laurels are well 
entitled to buth and fit to carry them. I 
think the leaders named ‘were Messrs. 
Collyer (who has forty good years of, fe 
before him), Furness, Heywood, Bell 
Clarke, and Dewey. It has been a little 
noticeable here that—excepting Dr. Bellows, 
whose official position brought him to the 
platform—these leaders had no occasion to 
lead, scarcely to speak, in this animated 
and aggressive assembly. It is a set of 
younger men; men who have more than 
forty good years before them, most likely, 
who are to deal the blows on Orthodoxy for 
the next half century so far as the Unitarian 
Church is concerned, and Orthodoxy will 
not congratulate itself on the exchange. It 
is not worth while to name men. But no 
one has sat through this convention for 
three days and looked and listened without 
feeling that, whatever else the Unitarian 
Church can do or cannot do, it can train 
public speakers of great force and precision, 
and that its younger men are animated by a 
distinctness and vigor, a calm certainty as 
to what they are about, and determination 
to effect their purpose, which promises 
everything for their real success. 

By a reaction from the old habit of trust- 
ing everything to the fortunes of extempore 
debate, the management of these ‘‘ Confer- 
ences” had fallen into the other habit of 
offering ‘‘ essays,” so called, or ‘‘ reports” 
on every subject presented. Besides the 
formal reports of its committees, the last 
“Conference” offered an essay for every 
morning and every afternoon. But this 
arrangement left so little time for debate of 
any kind that for this Conference but three 
such essays were prepared. The extreme 
length of these, however, to a considerable 
extent, rendered nugatory the caution which 
had reduced their number. © The first was 
that of Mr. De Normandie, of which I have 
spoken; the second, by Mr. E. H. Hall. 
of Worcester, one of our most careful 
scholars, was an exhaustive consideration 
of the methods of Bible study and the gen. 
eral resultsof the criticism of the last hun- 
dred years; and the third, by Mr. Henry D. 
Sedgwick, of the New York Bar, on the 
demands made by laymen on the pulpit. It 
is supposed, in theory, that these subjects 
will be afterward debated; but, in fact, 
either because the subject has been exhaust- 
ed.or the audience, nothing has been said 
in the way of following up either paper ai 
the time it was delivered. The subject of 
Mr. De Normandie, however, of course, in- 


ago, which has become the principal mis 
ee aiebendlst the Unitarian Church and 
‘is the recognized executive organ of this 
Conference. Most of the other bodies are 
the local conferences, two of which are 
themselves active missionary bodies; but 
none of them, except the Western Con- 
ference and the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence, attempt much more than a friendly 
relationship between their existing churches 
and mass-meetings frequent enough for an 
interchange of views as to the conduct of 
their affairs. That part of Dr. Bellows’s 
Council Report, so far as he read it, con- 
tained a discussion of the relation between 
this National Conference and the Unitarian 
Association, looking toward a closer union 
of the two. There are not a few of the 
more active of the younger ministers and 
laymen who would gladly see the Confer- 
ence itself acting, with its own treasury 
and its own missionaries, without going 
through the roundabout process of referring 
to another board the enterprises it would 
carry out. Such plans were suggested and 
freely discussed at the mecting of Thursday 
afternoon; but the Conference itself, with 
a good deal of definiteness, determined 
simply to leave to a committee the details 
of all plans of union, or to bring about 
(what every one conceded as desirable) more 
prompt co-operation between the two 
bodies. As the constituencies are absolute- 
ly the same, it cannot be difficult to reach 
this end. 

Thus far I have, perhaps, succeeded in 
giving to this letter the dreary tone usual in 
the official narratives of such proceedings; 
and I may have led you, unskilled reader, to 
think that this has been simply the working 
meeting of a great missionary body, giving 
the directions which for two years are to 
guide its officers. To save reading between 
the lines, I will now add squarcly that the 
meeting of the Unitarian Conference, while 
it does this and really does it very well, is 
at the same time a great frolic, calling to- 
gether two or three thousand people, who 
come *‘ to have a good time” and have it. 
The talk on the piazzas, the rides and the 
walks, have quite as much to do in acquaint- 
ing the churches and the pastors with each 
other and with the needs of the different 
enterprises as have the more formal meet- 
ings in the church or in the committee- 
rooms. I write these lines while a great 
“sociable”—exactly like a great prrish 
sociable, only more so—is going forwar! 
in the drawing-rooms of the United States 
Hotel. Chicago hob.a-nobs with Montreal; 
New Orleans with Augusta; Miss Ludlow 
shows the work of the Indian boys at 
Hampton, and Mr. Barnes delights me with 
the proofs of his Sunday-school programmes 


for the winter. Dr. Holmes cali* the 
typical Unitarian, with his ‘‘ undevout 
rattan,” 


“The cheerful Christian of the liberal fold”; 
and there is no doubt that the optimism of 
the Unitarian theclogy strikes deeply into 
the manners of individuals and the methods 
of ecclesiastical bodies. I would not speak 
so disrespectfully of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Association as to call ita “‘ side-show”; but, 
as every Unitarian minister of the true 
blood briags his wife to these gatherings, as 
celibacy has very little hold among the 
Congregational clergy of either wing, as the 
ladics are quite as many as the men among 
the volunteer delegations and make fully a 
quarter part of the regular delegates, you 
will understand that it proves convenient 
for this auxiliary to hold its meetings at the 
same time and place with the Conference 
itself, I have not been permitted to attend; 
but all the same I know that these meetings 
have been animated, consecrated, unan- 
imous, and I need not say successful. 

Had I taken the chronological order for 
my letter, I should have spoken first of Mr. 
Claydon’s admirable sermon, which struck 
the key-note of the occasion, on Tuesday 
evening. ‘‘Iam not come to destroy, but 
to fulfill,” was his text; and the sermon 
pointed out, in epigrammatic, vigorous, and | 
devout appeal, the necessity of a preach- 
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| munion with while he made any work 
of destruction as ‘to do secon- 
dary to such grest endeavors, Mr. Clay- 


of the most interesting pty dee their 
oe ee ee * 
To the great regret of everybody, Judge 
bn hg pee untiring patienee, steady 
unbroken urbanity, has pre- 
sitond ¢ Calne ee 
clined a ney election. Gov. Long, of 
Massachusetts, has been chosen to succeed 
him. 
SaRatoga SPRInGs, Sept. 24th, 1580. 





OCTOBER. 
_ BY IRA E. SHERMAN. 


How broad, how deep, how calm, how sweet 
These dear October days ; 
The sky bends low, the hills to greet, 
And, through the dreamy haze, 
If Heaven or earth I cannot see, 
Nor solve the pleasing mystery. 


’Tis wonderful! October’s sun 
Makes paradise of noon , 
And Night, with all ber stars, as one 
Pays homage to her moon. 
The sun by day, the moon by night 
Stir every sense of sweet delight. 


Through all the long, fierce sammer days 
Swift messengers have rum 
To do, through Nature’s secret ways, 
The bidding of the sun ; 
That dear October well may share 
With all that live her dainty fare. 


Into her lap the ripe nuts fall, 
With every breeze that stirs ; 
All trees and shrubs, or great or small, 
Bend low as worshipers 
With the rich fruitage that they bring— 
A whole year’s bounteous offering. 


She bids the squirrel go with haste 
And gather, where he will; 
And thriftiess idlers, bids them taste 
Till all have had their fill. 
She feeds the birds, that know no care, 
With seeds, dropped idly everywhere. 
She bends the orchard boughs low down 
For children, as they pass ; 
And fruits that topmost branches crown, 
She drops among the grass, 
Where age, bent low by weight of years, 
May find unharmed the juicy spheres. 


She sends the countryman to town, 
That city folks may know 
October’s come, their feasts to crown 
With all good things that grow ; 
And all the crowded streets she fills 
With odors of the sweet-breathed hills. 


She dips the maples in a dye 
Of rainbow pigments made, 
And hangs them on the hills to dry 
colors fade ; 
And day by da the marvel grows, 
T.il all the and glows, 
‘The Frost Bing, wir is chy ‘reat, 
. She watches close, with 
Lest some dread sense or sign of death 





O, dear October! well may I 
Lay pett'or.p 
All sense you more than satisfy, 
And with such radiance crown 
The distant hills, they prophesy 
Of hilis unseen by human eye. 


Sometimes, in dreams, I think I see 
What longing eyes have sought in vain; 
Something of what that land must be 
That feels no sorrow, want, nor pain, 
These hills, beneath October skies, 
Have caught the light of Paradise. 
OcToBER, 1880. 





BAPTISTS AND CONGREGATION- 
ALISTS. 


BY PROFESSOR NORMAN FOX. 





Tue INDEPENDENT has several times of 
late adverted to the fact that the practice of 
immersion is a comparatively recent thing 
among the modern Baptists; that originally 
they practiced pouring and sprinkling. The 
fact is worth noting, not merely as a bis- 
torical curiosity, but in order to a fuller 
understanding of the present position of 
Baptists. 

The modern English Baptists and the 
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exiles in Holland about 1609 a division 
took place, Thomas Helwys and others 
taking the ground that baptism should be 
given to believers only. In 1638 a similar 
division took place in the first permanent 
Separatist Church in London, John Spils- 
bury and others taking ground against the 
baptism of infants, Thus the Separatists 
were divided into two parties, now known 
the one as Baptists and the other as Inde- 
pendents in England, but in this country as 
Congregationalists. 

The earlier history of the controversy 
regarding the subjects of baptism runs 
somewhat as follows: In the Apostolic 
Church baptism was a mere ceremony. It 
was not regarded as making the man a 
Christian, but as merely symbolizing the 
fact that already he had become one. Of 
course, then, it was given merely to believers 
(so say not only Baptists, but also non-Bap- 
tist.scholars). After a time, however, arose 
the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration— 
the idea that baptism was more than a mere 
form; that in it and only in it the soul 
was actually united to Christ and made an 
heir of salvation. The question then came 
why baptism might not also be given to 
infants, especially to infants in danger of 
death. The baptism of infants makes its 
appearance in the third century; not at first 
as a general, but still as a growing observ- 
ance, till by the sixth century it had 
become practically universal. Practically 
through all the Middle Ages we catch 
glimpses of bodies (often of large bodies) 
of Christians who held to the baptism of 
believers only. 

But with the Reformation the question of 
the subjects of baptism assumed new prom- 
inence. When the doctrine was again ex- 
alted that men were saved not by ceremo- 
nies, but by faith, the question arose: Why, 
then, baptize infants? If baptism be mere- 
ly a ceremony, if it doer not make a man a 
Christian, but merely symbolizes an al- 
ready completed union with Christ, why 
give it to any but believers? As the prac- 
tice of infant baptism, was the logical re- 
sult of the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion, the renunciation of that doctrine log- 
ically led to the renunciation of the prac- 
tice. Thus there arose in Central Europe 
large bodies of opposers of infant baptism. 
They were styled Anabaptists, or re-bap- 
tizers; as, holding that baptism in infancy 
was a nullity, they rebaptized tliose who 
made a profession of faith. In Holland 
they are numerous under the name of Men. 
nonites, and we find them sufferizg martyr- 
dom in England in the reigns of Henry and 
Edward. 

It was, possibly, from contact with these 
earlier Anti-peedobaptists, or their teachings, 
that Helwys, Spilsbury, and their essoci- 
ates first came to have scruples about the 
baptism of infants. But it is not necessary 
to suppose this, for such scruples were a 
logical result from the peculiar principles 
of the Separatists. Among the Episcopa- 
lians and Presbyterians all persons baptized 
in infancy were admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper on coming to years of discretion, 
provided they led moral lives. The Sepa- 
ratists, however, made faith a prerequisite 
to admission to the Communion. But this 
almost necessarily brought up the question 
why faith, which was made a prerequisite 
to the one ordinance should not be made a 
prerequisite to the other also. The denial 
of baptism to all except credible believers 
was the logical outcome of the Separatist 
principle of the denial of the Lord’s Sup- 
per to all but those who showed evidence of 
being born again. 

That Helwys, Spilsbury, and their asso- 
ciates were not crotchety innovators, but 
were simply in advance of their brethren in 
a comprehension of the true principles of 
the Separatist body, is shown by the fact 
that the other wing of the body has been 
steadily advancing to their position. There 
are now multitudes in Congregational 
churches who do not have their children 
baptized. Not that these have become neg- 
lectful of Christian duty, but because they 
see no Scripture authority or common 
sense for giving baptism to an unconscious 
infant. This class, already large, will not 
grow any smaller, but will steadily increase. 
Indeed, if from the already greatly lessened 
number of cases of infant baptism we 
deduct those in which it is observed not 
from a conviction that it is prescribed in 
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Had the Baptists remained content. with 
their first position, that only believers should 
be baptized, it would be by no means im- 
possible that at © Ley MR SP IF OR 

Congregationalists 


soon went further, and renounced also the 
use of affusion. Not content with saying 
that believers were the only proper subjects 
of baptism, they went further, and declared 
that immersion was its only. act. Thus a 
second distance was put between the two 
parties. And many who sympathize with 
the Baptists in their rejection of infant bap- 
tism are disgusted with the position they 
take regarding immersion. But this latter 
position, like the former, is simply the 
logical outcome of Evangelical Protestant 
doctrine. 

The baptism of the Apostolic Church was 
immersion. (So say not only Baptists, but 
also non-Baptist scholars.) But when the 
doctrine arose that baptism was essential to 
salvation a difficulty was felt. Some man 
was converted on a dying-bed. To immerse 
him was out of the question. But to let 
him die without baptism was to imperil. his 
soul, It was decided that under these cir- 
cumstances a substitute for the original cer- 
emony might be employed, and water was 
poured or sprinkled upon him. Such was 
the origin of the practice of affusion—the 
superstitious idea that baptism was essen- 
tial to salvation. The use of affusion first 
appears about the middle of the third cen- 
tury. For many centuries it was employed 
only when immersion was out of the ques- 
tion. But its superior convenience caused 
the plea of necessity to be resorted to more 
and more often, till after about a thousand 
years the primitive immersion fell entirely 
into disuse, the employment of affusion be- 
coming universal. (This in the Western 
Church. The Greek Church still adheres to 
immersion.) Luther and Calvin followed the 
usage of the Church of Rome. So, gener- 
ally, did the Anti-Pedobaptists, Though 
rejecting infant baptism, they practiced 
pouring and sprinkling. This is the usage 
of the Mennonites of to-day. Such seems 
to have been the usage of the earlier 
English Baptists. 

But, when the Anti-Psdobaptists called on 
their opponents to show where in all Scrip- 
ture was found a warrant for the baptism 
of infants, their opponents retorted by 
calling on them to show where in all Scrip- 
ture they found any warrant for the use of 
affusion for baptism. It was easily shown 
that the use of affusion was post-apostolic, 
resting merely upon ecclesiastical au- 
thority, the same as infant baptism: 
that, if infant baptism was renounced 
and only believers baptized, affusion and 
aspersion should be renounced and immer- 
sion made the sole act of baptism. These 
considerations had their effect, and very 
soon after the rise of the Reformation we 
find some of the Anti-Psedobaptists of Switz- 
erland and South Germany reviving the 
practice of immersion. The Rhynsburgers 
(a small and now extinct body of Anti-Pxdo- 
baptists, arising in Holland about 1620, and 
also, it is said, the Polish Anti-Pedobaptists 
before them) took the ground that only im- 
mersion was baptism. And soon the Bap- 
tist division of the English Separatists took 
the same ground, which they tenaciously 
hold to this day. ' 

And now, as the Congregational wing of 
the Separatists are making such exceedingly 
gratifying and highly commendable ap- 
proaches to the Baptist platform, in their 
increasing unwillingness to baptize infants, 
can they not also accede to the position 
that the use of pouring and sprinkling 
should also be discarded, and immersion be 
declared the only true baptism? For the 
use of affasion, like the baptism of infants, 
is the outcome of gross superstition. It 
sprang from the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, 


and it would never have been |. 
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thought of but for the ides that baptism was 
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essential to salvation. When affusion was 
first practiced, no one ever thought of say- 


in the New Testament was only an after- 
thought of the thirteenth century, when 
the practice had beeome universal. The 
original reason for the use of pouring 
and sprinkling was that, unless some 
other ceremony than immersion was to 
be used, many converts would have 
to die unbaptized. The Evangelical view 
was that it would not endanger their salva- 
tion to let them die unbaptized. That is 
the view of the Baptists of to-day. So far 


| from, saying that baptism is necessary to 


salvation, they discard the use of pouring 
and sprinkling (ceremonies invented for use 
at the bedside), for the very reason that they 
deny the necessity of any ceremony, in 
order to salvation. Finding no baptism in 
the New Testament but immersion, they 
observe that ceremony when it is practica- 
ble; and when it is not they let the convert 
die unbaptized. The use of pouring or 
sprinkling, like the baptism of infants, 
originated in superstition, and Congrega- 
tionalists shou'd follow their Baptist breth- 
ren in discarding it entirely. 

As Tue Isperenpent has stated, the 
Baptists were slower to renounce the use of 
affusion than they had been to renounce 
the baptism of infants; for the former 
does not bring with it the practical incon- 
sistencies and pernicious effects of the lat- 
ter. An unwarranted change in the initia- 
tion ceremony of a certain society will not 
haye as great practical effect as a change 
in the.terms of admission to initiation. So 
the question of what baptism is has not the 
immediate practical importance of the ques- 
tion who shall be baptized. But, as the 
Baptists soon came to see that the use of 
affusion, like the practice of infant baptism, 
was the result of error regarding the nature 
of baptism—was not consistent with Evan- 
gelical views of the character of the rite—is 
it too much to believe that Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, and other Evangelical 
Christians who are coming to renounce the 
baptism of infants may yet renounce the 
practice of pouring also? As they are ad- 
vancing so fast toward the first position the 
Baptists took, that believers are the only 
proper subjects of baptism, may they not 
follow on tothe second position, that im- 
mersion is the only act? 
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THE CONVICT LABOR PROBLEM. 


BY A. 8. MEYRICK, ESq., 


Memegr oF THE “ Prison-Lanon Commission” oF Naw 
JERSEY. 

Two objections are urged against the 
prison-labor system of most of the states. 
First, that the amount of convict labor is 
sufficiently large to make itself seriously felt 
in the production of goods by free labor; 
and, second, that the competition thus 
created is greatly aggravated by selling or 
leasing the prison labor to contractors. 

The first of these has been considered in 
my previous article in this journal of Feb. 
19th. ‘The other I propose to examine now, 
and, in order to do so fairly, I quote from a 
petition presented to the General Assembly 
of Connecticut, in 1879. 

‘The petition of the undersigned, in- 


habitants of the State of Connecticut, en- 
gaged in manufacturing, either as employers 


or employed, respectfully represents to the 
Genet Lassuatl that the hiring out of con- 
vict labor to contractors works griev- 


tractors, destructive of long-established 
industries, and by forcing an unfair and 
odious competition of free labor with com- 


the evils resulting from 
placement of labor by modern machinery.” 
To this I add the following frem a gener- 


ally able article on Prison Labor in the 
Princeton Review tor March. 


‘‘ But, while a system of prison industry 


must be maintained, the practical adminis-.j. 


tration of convict labor, as at present -con- 
ducted in 
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a labor by contract to the highest 


The writer last quoted insists that, in 
addition to the injury to the free working 
man produced by the competition of con- 
victs, the discipline of the prison is sub- 
verted by the contractor and his agents; 
that the reform of the prisoner is lost sight 
of, by making his labor a question of profit 
or loss to the contractor; and that the 
system precludes the possibility of teaching 
the prisoner a useful trade, by which hemay 
maintain himself in honesty when he leaves 
the prison. 

These charges are serious; so serious, in 
fact, that special commissions have been 
appointed from time.to time to examine into 
their justice and suggest the remedy, if any, 
to be applied for their removal. Threesuch 
commissions were occupied with this 
investigation during the summer and eu- 
tumn of last year, and their reports, one of 
which I wrote, and that of the Hon. Car- 
roll D. Wright, the able and accomplished 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics of Massa- 
chusetts, are before me as I write, 

Each of the salient points of the com- 
plaint has been thoroughly considered in 
these reports, and upon every one of them, 
without a single exception, the commissions 
reach substantially the same conclusions, 
expressed frequently in almost the same 
words. The unanimity is complete ou both 
sides. The manufacturers, and working- 
men, and labor-reformers, who complain of 
convict competition under all systems, and 
particularly under the contract system, do 
not more thoroughly harmonize in_ the 
terms of their indictment than these com- 
missions, representing many different pro- 
fessions, acting independently of each 
other, starting from different points of ob- 
servation and of interest, after pa y hear- 
ing all the evidence which the complain- 
ants chose to bring before them, after 
searching the prisons themselves, examin- 
ing experts in prison management, man- 
ufacturers, workingmen, representatives of 
trades-unions, reformers, and philanthro- 
pists, unite in their answer. 

It such investigations can settle any- 
thing, the argument may be considered 
closed upon the first count of the charge. 
The amount of convict labor and its con- 

sequent competition with free labor are too 
small to be seriously felt by the latter. The 
concentration of all the convict labor in 
the United States upon a very few 
branches of industry, even to the ex- 
tent of the entire absorption of those 
branches, would be only a temporary 
evil. Under the present conditions of me- 
chavical industry, in which each trade is 
divided and subdivided, until no one learas 
more than a very minute portion of the 
whole, the labor displaced in one branch 
flows easily and naturally into another. 
When a man can become proficient in the 
branch of a trade which offers itself to him 
in ten or twelve days, it is idle to talk of 
serious injury to him by crowding him out 
of it. The plowman of to-day may be the 
mechanic of next week or the week after. 
The workman who finds his trade over- 
done can pick up another, and yet another, 
with entire facility. ‘‘ Skilled labor,” as our 
fathers knew it, when one man knew and 
practiced every part of a trade—when the 
shoemaker tanned and dressed his leather, 
cut it, fitted it, and finished it into perfect 
work, doing every detail of the work with 
his own hands—exists no longer. Division 
and subdivision of labor goes on just as 
completely in the outside shop as in the 
prison. The convict learns just as thuch of 
a trade as the free workman; frequently 
learns more of it, and may learn it better, if 
he will. The evidence on this point is 
overwhelming. The gentlemen who came 
to represent their trades before the commis- 
sions admitted it frankly and fully. That 
also is settled. 

The next part of the complaint that I 
shall notice is that the discipline of the 
prison is subverted by the contractor and 
his agents. 

That this is sometimes the case is fully 
admitted. That every irresponsible person 
admitted to the prison-shops may and often 
does inerease the difficulties of surveillance 
and of maintaining order; that the interest 
of the contractor may sometimes clash with 





that of the prison, or of the convicts them- 
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selves, no one who has given the subject | connected with its workings or administra- | free from political interference; in the} THE CEREMONIAL, THE MORAL, 


any careful study will deny. 

But the evidence submitted to the com- 
missions proves entirely that these features 
of the system are not inseparable from it; 
that the contracts can be and generally are 
so drawn that the prisons, the shops, the 
prisoners, and the contractor and his 
agents, when in the prison, are subject to 
the rules and discipline of the institution, 
and that any infraction of those rules or 
that discipline may be met by the expul- 
sion of the offender or the canceling of the 
contract. Contractors themselves say: ‘‘ The 
better the discipline the better the con- 
tract.” Contracts in one of our largest 
prisons have been abandoned because the 
responsible employ¢s of the institution, the 
sworn guardians of its discipline and its 
honor, have systematically plundered the 
contractors, without remedy; encouraged 
the convicts to steal, and profited by their 
thefts. 

On the other hand, cases are notorious in 
which the discipline of the prisons has been 
maintained by the contractors and their 
employés when the sworn cfficers of the 
state were drunken or incapable. Dr. Har- 
ris, the able and large-hearted agent for 
discharged convicts of the State of New 
York, whois no admirer of the contract 
system, admits this fully and the facts 
sustain him. The discipline of the prison 
depends upon the men in charge, rather 
than the system. 

Next, I come to the complaint that the 
reform of the prisoner is made subordinate 
to the profit of the contractor. Suppose 
we admit that this also may be and is so. 
Men ordinarily go into business with a view 
to profit. The man who would take a pris- 
on contract, involving large outlay, consid- 
erable risk, and an immensity of incon- 
venience and unpleasantness, without ex- 
pecting a good profit would be an excel 
lent subject for a writ de lunatico inquiren- 
do. But in this, as in the previous case, the 
remedy is at hand. The prison officers are 
the natural guardians of the convict; they 
are to stand between him and the contractor; 
they are to draw their contracts so that the 
interest of the state and the well-being of 
the convict shall be protected; and they 
will, if they are fit for their places, see to 
it that justice shall be done to both. 

But there is another view of this part of 
the case, which the assailants of the can- 
tract system ignore almost entirely. Re- 
move the contractor, and substitute the 
state, or its officer, with the understanding 
(and this is almost universally required) 
that the prison must be self-supporting, and 
what will be the difference to the convict? 
Will it be anything else than a change of 
masters? I think not. I think I can put 
my hand upon the records of a prison, run 
for state account, in which the entire ma- 
chinery is made to work to the single idea 
that the institution must pay, and the re 
form of the prisoner is scouted as the theory 
of dreamers. Why should charges be laid 
at the door of the contract system which 
lie equally at home in the very heart of the 
system it is proposed to substitute as a 
remedy for its evils? 

** What, then,” said a learned divine, in a 
passage that is likely to be remembered as 
long as anything else he ever uttered, ‘‘ are 
the evils inseparable from slavery? There 
are none which are not equally inseparable 
from depraved human nature in other law- 
ful relations.” 

There is not to-day an evil in the man- 
agement of prison labor under the contract 
system which is absolutely inseparable 
from that system. There is no such evil 
which may not be found in full proportions 
under public-account working. 

Why, then, should the contract system 
be the chief object of attack, from the 
humblest gathering of the feeblest of trades- 
unions to the stately Princeton Reriew, the 
cosmopoliten organ of advanced and liberal 
thinkers, strong in the accumulated power 
of its great name. the prestige of its honored 
founders and of the noble men who in these 
latter days are making it a power in the 


earth? 
Simply because the objections lie upon 


the surface; the facts are lower down. 
Nothing is easier than wholesale denuncia- 
tion. Nothing is easier than to set up a 
caricature of a system; to gather around it 
all the abuses which can in any way be 





tion, to ignore the good it has accom- 
plished, its convenience, its usefulness, its 
efficiency; and to hold it accountable for 
about all the mischief which cannot con- 
veniently be piled upon something or 
somebody else. The cry about convict 
competition has done these things from the 
beginning. It made a bugaboo of the 
mass of convict labor, and imputed to it 
the stagnation of trade and the starvation 
of operatives of all kinds, ignoring the 
speculation and overtrading and extrav- 
agance which were the natural causes of 
the one, and the tremendous power of emi- 
gration and labor-saving machinery which, 
accumlating with tenfold force upon that 
stagnation, were the inevitable producers 
of the other. The emigration of a single 
quarter, the production of a single machine 
have had more influence upon the labor 
market than all the convicts in all the 
prisons of the United States put together. 
Yet I do not recollect hearing any one de- 
nounce either one of them as an evil, in all 
the course of this investigation. 

S80 with the contract system. It has 
been easier to abuse than to examine it 
Theories about it lie ready to the hand of 
any one who chooses to attack it. What 
are the facts? 

About 20,000 men, women, and children 
are employed in mechanical industries in 
the prisons, reformatories, penitentiaries, 
and houses of correction in the United 
States, at a cost to the contractors of from 
a very few cents up to about fifty-five 
cents per day for each. This is the 
little leaven which is to disturb the 
whole mass of over fifty millions of 
people; the ‘scoundrel army” whose 
working at the trades of honest indus- 
try is to inflict deadly injury upon the lat- 
ter: first, by doing work which the free 
workman could do; and, second, by doing 
it at a price which the free workman can- 
not afford to take. Suppose they worked 
for nothing. Suppose they each, also, did 
the work of a free laborer. Would the 
amount of their production be seriously 
felt by the manufacturing or industrial in- 
terests of the country? Would the effect 
of that production upon the market be sus- 
ceptible of being measured by any of the 
machinery of trade? This is the uttermost 
possibility of the injury to labor. 

Now for the damage to the state. Let 
me turn tothe Princeton Review once more. 

“The testimony is full and convincing 
that the product of an average day’s work 
among convicts is fully equal in quantity 
and quality and, hence, in value to that of 
free labor. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the prices paid to the state for the labor of 
its prisoners, by contract, does not average 
more than one-half of its actual value. . . . 
The difference between the contract price and 
the real value of prison labor is, in effect, a 
subsidy paid to the contractor out of the public 
treasury. It represents a net loss to the state, 
which must be made good by taxation.” 

The Italics belong to the writer of the 
article. 

Now let us look at the evidence, quoting 
from the report of the Connecticut Com- 
mission, pages 30, 31. 

“This Commission hesitates to believe 
that contractors intentionally misstate the 
amount of work done; and yet, with two 
exceptions, the testimony is that prisoners 
only accomplish from } to #.as much work 
in a day as a free man; and that this amount 
is a fair average is proven by a preponder- 
ance of testimony.” 

One of the exceptions mentioned, in con- 
versation with me, and by written state- 
ment furnished at my request, for the use 
of the New Jersey Commission, declared: 

** As near asit is possible to come, I should 
say that one outside mechanic was equal to 
three convicts. 

“In 1877 a commission was appointed 
by the Royal Government of Ontario to in- 
quire into the value of convict labor in the 
central prison. This commission consisted 
of Hon. Pearce Howland, Z. R. Brockway, 
and James Nixon. Abundant testimon 
was taken, and the Commission reported: 
‘A fair value for all prisoners whose term 
of service shall expire in less than one year 
is forty cents per day; and for all prisoners 
whose term of service shall exceed one 
year, fifty cents per ~~ 

“At Elmira. New York. where no mo 
tive is left untried and where a master 
mind directs the business, the average per 
diem last year was but sixty cents.” 

This last is particularly noteworthy in 
this connection. The Elmira Ref 
is in every respect a model prison, entirely 


hands of one of the best and mot efficient 
managers of prisons and prison labor in 
America—a man whose heart is thoroughly 
enlisted in the success of his institution and 
who is doing, under exceptional advantages, 
a work of which every American has just 
reason to be proud. Yet he, with all these 
advantages, with his own great magnetic 
power over the men has succeeded in mak- 
ing his convicts earn—wnder public account, 
be it remembered—only ten cents more per 
day than the contractors pay for a much 
worse average of men in the New Jersey 
prison; and the state furnishes the tools, 
stock, and fixtures and takes the risk. 
Give us in New Jersey the indefinite sen- 
tence—the element of hope alone, which 
lends so great an impulse to the convict’s 
arm—and we can raise our contract prices 
above his. In fact, a contractor offered 
him seventy cents per day each for his pris- 
oners, conditioned upon his maintaining with 
them the very system of discipline and grading 
which has given his institution such a well- 
deserved prestige. 

Such is the wrong to the state from the 
employment of prison labor under contract. 

Is, then, the contract system perfect? 
Frankly, No. No human system is or is 
likely to be. All the necessary conditions 
being conceded, the state could, doubtless, 
manage its prison labor better, more profit- 
ably for itself, with a greater scope for re- 
formatory treatment, and stricter justice to 
every one concerned. An ideal system of 
public-account working is one of the most 
beautifal of theories. Given a superintend- 
ent with large executive ability, inflexible 
justice, clear in the head, warm in the 
heart, patient, conscientious, faithful in all 
things; endow him with the natural gift 
of managing the vicious, the fallen and de- 
graded; give him an institution perfectly 
designed and appointed; and make his ten- 
ure of office secure so long as he maintains 
his fitness, and contracts would, doubtless, 
cease to be either necessary or desirable. 
We have a very few such men. We might, 
doubtless, have more but for one obstacle— 
political interference. 

One of the prices which a people must 
pay for the advantages of se!f-govern- 
ment is an entire uncertainty of official 
tenure. We cannot get the best man for 
the place, generally, because he knows he is 
likely to be removed without other cause 
than poli‘ical revolution, and that the details 
of his administration are largely subject to 
partisan ‘dictation. The successful manage- 
ment, let us say the ideal management of 
our prisons demands as its first condition ab- 
solute freedom from party politics. We 
have not yet arrived at the point of enlight- 
ment in which we can guarantee this to any 
man or institution. In Sing Sing Prison, 
for instance, I am told that the average term 
of office of the warden has been for a num- 
ber of years about cighteen months, a period 
scarcely sufficient for him to learn the sim- 
ple routine of his duty. Imagine such an 
officer thrust headlong into the countless in- 
tricacies of prison-labor management, un- 
acquainted with his subordinates, every 
one of whom owes lis place to partisan in- 
fluence and may be removed at the pleas- 
ure of some local politician—imagine this, 
and then read in the history of Sing Sing 
Prison for many years previous to the ad- 
vent of the present superintendent of state- 
prisons the sure and certain results. 

The contract system is not the best sup- 
posable; but, in the opinion of the three Com- 
missions of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey, formed after long and 
patient examination, it is the best attainable 
for the present. 

Krnosrox, N. J. 
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M. Turers, the distincuished Frenih 
writer and publicist, was an exceedingly va.a 
man. He used. says the Furisian, to think 
that he had only to put onthe gray coat in 
order to become a Napoleon. But all his 
greatness never made him a gentleman. Mar- 
shal Soult used to ask after Mme. Theirs’s 
health, calling her la barronne.. Thiers one 
day replied: “When one is Madame Thiers 
one is either a duchess or nothing at all.” 

Thiers did not know how to spell. His friend 
Megnet. invariably corrected all his speeches. 
He was extremely amiable with women, 
cially, with those who an 
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AND THE EMOTIONAL 
IN CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP. 


BY PROF. ROSWELL D. HITCHCOCK, D.D., LL.D. 
oF Uston THEOLOGICAL Szmmnany, New Yorx. 
(Read before the Presbyterian Council.) 

ALLIANCE always implies, always con- 
fesses separateness and difference, both 
before and after; as of families allied by 
intermarriage, nations allied by treaty, 
Christian communions allied by covenant. 
With families and nations alliance is the 
highest and final good in that direction. 
Mankind will never be literally one family, 
but only a great conglomerate of families; 
nor one nation, but, at best, only a grand 
confederacy of nations, of republics; it may 
be, as Gervinus dreamed. But the Church 
of Christ is properly and strictly one, or 
ought to be and will be. Not “‘one fold,” 
as most of our English versions have had 
it; but, as Tyndale had it and the Greek 
has it, ‘‘one flock,” under the One Shep- 
herd. Such oneness must certainly be 
more than mere union. It is unity. 

This, our Presbyterian Alliance, of 
course, emphasizes Presbyterianism; but 
in no hard, narrow, narrowing way. It 
looks out in all directions, and is actually 
leading out into wider fellowships. Its 
next logical consequent had already in fact 
preceded it. I mean the eeumenic Protest- 
ant Alliance, Evangelical we call it, which, 
in 1552, Jolin Calvin, as he wrote to Cran- 





ance, of which there is scarcely a sign as 
yet. And then at last, in God’s own time, 
far down the horizon now, we shall have 
not union only; but unity, the real unity, 
for which our Lord prayed and the ages 
wait. 

Christendom is not Occident alone, nor 
Orient alone; but the two together. Nor 
is the Occident either Protestant alone, or 
Roman Catholic alone; but the two to- 
gether. And thege nineteen Christian cen- 
turies are more and better, taken al) to- 
gether, than any three of them, whether ‘ 
the first three or the last three, or any six 
of them, or any eighteen of them. The 
one Christ is in them all, in all.and in each. 

Christianity, even its bitterest enemies 
will admit, has been one of the great relig- 
ions of the world.. Is.it likewise one of the 
decadent, spent religions? Is it now losing, 
whether fast or slowly, its old conquering 
power and relaxing its old grasp every- 
where? Many men are saying this; and 
some signs might be so interpreted. Leav- 
ing the Latin Church and leaving the 
Oriental Churches, all of them, out of the 
account, is there or not in our own Protest- 
ant Christendom a real decay of faith? 
How is it on the Continent of Europe—in 
Holland, Switzerland, and Germany? How 
is it in Great Britain? In the United States? 
Everywhere, I think, most of the great 
denominations are lamenting for one thing 
—a diminished and diminishing attendance 
upon Sabbath services. And they are com- 
plaining, for another thing, that the old 
doctrines of the Reformation, as we have 
called them, the doctrines of our earlier 
Protestant Confessions, are neither so 
stoutly preached nor so cordially received 
as they used to be. Mistake is easy in 
regard to such matters, and exaggeration is 
easy in our present mood of mind. For one, 
I think I see both mistake and exaggeration 
here; and yet I cannot wholly deny 
the alleged decay. In philosophy, which 
a) ways rules at last, materialism was never, 
probably, quite so thoroughly worked out 
nor quite so overbearing as it is to-day. 
Everything spiritual is very sharply chal- 
lenged. The air is full of frost. The 
crops are all gathered in. Nothing saintly 
or heroic grows any more. Winter appears 
to be coming on. Is it the ‘final winter of 
the solar system, the great central sun itself 
steadily burning out? Or is it only the 
winter of a revolving planet? 

We must aot take things too easily, to be 
sure. Puritanism has been a great facior 
in history over and over again, and in some 
matters of vital momen: has, undoubtedly, 
had the right of it. But Puritanism is dis 

content, protest, resistance, revolution, per- 
haps, »nd is liable to be harsh, angular, 
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foolish. It cuts down the number of the 
saved. The Novatians of the fourth cen- 
tury deserved the rebuke they got from 
Constantine in the person of their champion 
at the Council of Nice: ‘‘Take a ladder, O 
Akesios, and climb alone into Heaven.” 
The medieval Puritans were, many of 
them, dualists. In England, two hundred 
and fifty years ago, Puritanism and Presby- 
terianism were not synonyms; neither yet 
now are they synonyms, there or here. The 
Westminster divines, the ablest and best of 
them, were much broader Christians and 
much broader churchmen than some of us 
have supposed. At any rate, it is a long 
while since Cromwell died, and we are now 
in the nineteenth century, nearing the end 
of it, with infidel cannon thundering against 
us all along our line from wing to wing. 
The old polemic theology is anachronistic. 
What we had better have to-day, and must 
have to-morrow, is an irenic theology, our 
guns all trained on the common foe. Such 
certainly is the moral lesson, and such, pos- 
sibly, the special providential purpose of 

@this infidel artillery. We have done our 
part, and have done it well, in pleading for 
and working up toward the maximum of 
faith, experience, and character. The time 
has now come for us to be looking after the 
minimam. 

In Christian living we know pretty well 
how much there ought to be. It would now 
be well for us to find out how little there may 
be. Let us allow the Lord as many helpers 
as possible. He has none to spare. Who- 
ever is really casting out devils, I will not 
say in any name, but in the name of Christ, 
most surely forbid him not. He may not 
be going just our way; but our way, even 
though it were the best, is not the only 
way. Folds may be many while the flock 
is one. 

Of this common Christian life, which 
must needs be many-sided and manifold, 
the lowest type is what may be termed the 
ceremonial. Lowest, but not low. There 
is a great hiding of power in it. Consider 
the Mosaic system. Possibly we may be 
surprised to see how little there was in it 
of what we now consider indispensable to 
the religious life of a people. There was 
really but very little of instructive, stimu- 
lating public discourse; very little of united 
prayer; and very little apparently of what 
has been cailed experimental religion. It 
was not exclusively, to be sure, but mainly 
a ritual of sacrifice. The people stood 
looking on, while priests, Levites, and 
Nethinim performed their offices. Spencer 
may call it Egyptian. Others may call it 
pverile. Let us rather call it divine. At 
any rate, it answered a great purpose. In 
sacred history it conserved monotheism; in 
secular history it inspired and elaborated 
the toughest nationality which Rome en- 
countered in all her march around the 
Mediterranean. 

Mohammedanism is also worth studying. 
We cannot afford to misunderstand a 
religion which was cradled within eight 
hundred miles of Bethlehem, under strongly 
similar conditions of climate, soil, race, and 
social state; has become the religion of other 
races than the one which gave it birth; has 
endured already for more than twelve hun- 
dred years and, though now, like Romanism, 
weakened, like it, probably, not very near 
its end. The Turkish Sultan, arrogating 
to himself the Caliphate, might be put into 
an iron cage to-morrow, and Mecca would 
not be sorry for it. Five times a day 
millions of men would still go down upon 
their knees on every continent, facing in- 
ward ioward the Kaaba. Five times a day 
one little prayer, easily learned, quickly re- 
cited, not long enough to be irksome, and 
yet inexorably required; this, more than 
any other one thing, holds the Moslem 
world to its allegiance. 

If Christianity were a body without a 
soul. its life would not be worth insuring. 
But neither is it a soul without a body. The 
disciples of our Lord asked him for a form 
of prayer, and he gave it to them. The Ten 
Commandments they pcssessed already. 
The Apostles’ Creed had not long to be 
waited for. These three are the germ of all 
the liturgies. At first the liturgies were 
ural, flexible, and varied Not till after 
the Nicene epoch were they reduced to 
‘writing. Later still was the Roman usur- 
pation, with intolerance and exclusion of 
othér forms Now; in all liturgical 
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churehes,: or .nearly all, the liturgy is no 
longer servant, but master. There is too 
much of it for constant repetition. Liberty 
of omitting portions not always apposite is 
unwisely denied. The absolute exclusion 
of individual extempore petitions is equally 
unwise. And the overshadowed, dwarfed 
discourse would be a great misfortune were 
good discourse otherwise more likely to be 


But these abuses of liturgy are no argu- 
ment against the use. Our present Presby- 
terian baldness of public service is hurting 
us—hurting us in many ways which need 
not be specified. And the burt is quite 
gratuitous, since the cause of it is not one 
of our old Presbyterian traditions. Martin 
Luther, John Calvin, John Knox, and the 
early reformers generally were liturgists. 
Even the Westminster Assembly, which 
was anti-liturgical, set forth its directory of 
worship, which concedes, of course, the 
liturgical idea. A liturgy, it has been said, 
is for children. Very well. What place 
have we now for children but in the Sun- 
day-school? And by what arts of respon- 
sive reading, light secular singing, amusing 
anecdotes, annual parades and picnics the 
the institution is kept agoing you need not 
be told. This whole Sunday-school inter- 
est will have to be taken in hand by and by 
for review and revision. Children who 
now go to the Sunday-school, but not to 
church, shall be brought also to church. 
And one of these days, though not proba- 
bly till we are all gone, there will be a form 
of public service which will suit the ma 
ture and cultured none the less for suiting 
also the immature and uncultured. In this 
matter of public worship we have yet to 
learn, and we shall learn, that what is really 
best for anybody is best for everybody. No 
existing prayer-book satisfies any good Pres- 
byterian. Still less would any good, wise 
Presbyterian ask to have a new prayer-book 
made up out of materials that are new. The 
materials mostly are old, some of them very 
old—such as the “‘ Gloria in Herceisis,” the 
** Tersanctus,” and the ‘‘ Te Deum.” The 
Doxology of Bishop Ken, “Praise God, 
from whom all blessings flow,” is our 
chief modern contribution to the worship 
of the ages. Prayer, especially, is a gréat 
inspiration and a high art. Somehow the 
old collects put us all to shame. Christen- 
dom to-day could better spare any treatise 
of Athanasius than the prayer of Chrysos- 
tom, “‘ Fulfill now, O Lord, the desires and 
petitions of thy servants, as may be most 
expedient for them, granting us in this 
world knowledge of Thy truth and in the 
world to come life everlasting.” The fur- 
ther on we get down the centuries the more 
precious will be to us the long, unbroken 
melodies of praise and prayer. 

I anticipate, also, a revival of the old 
Church year. Clear back, close up to 
apostolic times, we find at least Passover, 
Pentecost, and Epiphany. Christmas ap- 
pears not long after. And then the calen- 
dar is crowded rapidly with festivals, which 
disgusted our Protestant fathers, bringing 
the whole system into disrepute. As be- 
tween Puritan and Papist, we side, of 
course, with the Puritan; but the older way 
is better than either. Judaism had more 
than its weekly Sabbath; and Christendom 
needs more and is steadily taking more. 
Christmas is leading this new procession. 
Good Friday, Easter, and Whitsuntide are 
not far behind. These, at least, can do us 
no harm. They emphasize the three grand 
facts and features of our religion—Incarna- 
tion, Atonement, and Regeneration. 

IL. Next in order is the moral type in ex- 
perience and character. 

It was acapital thing for Judaism that 
the moral law was its national code. There 
had been nothing like this in the world be- 
fore. Bad institutions the Hebrews had, 
and bad laws, tobe sure. They had polyg- 
amy, easy divorce, inequality of guilt as 
between husband and wife in breaking the 
marriage vow, blood avengement for mur- 
der, servitude, and semi-barbarous severi- 
ties of penalty. But not an institution, nor 
a usage now considered immoral was real- 
ly sanctioned by Moses. What had to be 
tolerated was yet discouraged and re- 
strained. Hence, on the part of the people 
a moral stamina more impressive, if not 
more pronounced, under the Maccabees than 
under David and Solomon. 
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also its Sermon on the Mount, Portions of 
it, at least, should with the Decalogue be 
made a part of our weekly service. That 
sermon is Sinaitic. It did for Christianity, 
in its first conflict with heathenism, what 
the Ten Commandments had done for 
Judaism. The superior morality of Chris- 
tians was the strongest argument of thé 
apologist, the final argument of history. 
The old penitential discipline of the 
Mediseval Church was one of its redeeming 
features, Slowly but surely it lifted Europe 
from lower to higher levels of condition and 
of character. The strong appetites and bad 


passions of men were punished, curbed, and 


often conquered by this power, which pur- 
sued them beyond the grave. Declension 
followed, not as a wayward reaction against 
this steady sacerdotal pressure upon the 
conscience; but, logically at last, from the 
scholastic co-ordination of faith and works. 

Our Protestant reformers erred at first in 
their depreciation of works. The Epistle 
of James, which is to save our civilization 
from apoplexy and paralysis, if anything 
can, was rashly denounced asa straw epis- 
tle. Things went loosely and wildly after 
a time, and for a time, till Luther was 
alarmed, dying at last, it might almost be 
said, of a broken heart. Justification by 
faith alone proved to be a dangerous doc- 
trine in unskillful hands. 

This danger is chronic. The change now 
most needed in preaching is just in this 
ethical direction. The moralities are called 
for, the great and the little. Instead of so 
much systematic and apologetic theology in 
the pulpit, arguing out the good old doc- 
trinesin the good old way, setting forth 
and establishing the things which men 
ought to believe, there is desperate need of 
our telling men, in the plainest terms, and 
in minutest detail sometimes, just what 
they ought to be and to do. Morally, Pro- 
testant Christendom, in most respects, is 
already superior to Roman Catholic Chris- 
tendom, and always has been. But we 
shall do wisely not to think too well of our- 
selves. Our Protestant civilization has a 
great deal to answer for. Great prosperity 
is bringing in great luxury. Our industrial 
arts and trade stimulate greed, sharpness, 
hardness, and social abuse of wealth and 
power. The best thing which can ever be 
said for us is also the worst thing which 
canever be said against us: ‘“‘ Ye shall 
know them by their fruits.” 

Many real Christians will never get much 
beyond the moralities. They have little 
sentiment or imagination and no great 
depth of spiritual insight or conviction; but 
they can appreciate the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon'on the Mount. They 
can lead good, clean, square lives. Zac- 
cheus of Jericho illustrates tnis type of 
character. On a large scale it is the Mongol 
type—not spiritual, but ethical. It em- 
braces a third of the human race. When 
evangelized, it will be after its own kind. 

III. It remains to speak briefly of the 
emotional, which is highest of all the types. 

This adjective is not a very good one. 
Intuitional would suggest some things 
which emotional does not. Mystical, were 
it oftener used in a good sense, as in Ger- 
many, would suit us better; but we all 
know very weil what is meant. The life of 
religion in the soul of man, what we call 
the experience of it, is a great thing. 

Standing face to face with the Unseen, 
there is, first of all, a keen and overpower- 
ing sense of the Divine Personality. The 
starry spaces are awful, not as being bound- 
less and empty, but as being swept forever 
by the vision and the breath of God. The 
only shadow anywhere is of sin. Self- 
impeachment begins just where and when 
self-consciousness begins, Till God has 
pardoned there is no peace; but when he 
pardons we see new, great depths in him, 
which his angels have never seen, and our 
little life lays hold on his for time and for 
eternity. Out of such experience come all 
the great psalms, and hymns, and prayers, 
and meditations, and high discourse of all 
the Christian generations. 

The one inspired book which best an- 
swers to this experience is John’s Gospel. 
The one uninspired book which best an- 
swers to it is A Kempis’s ‘‘ Imitation of 


Christ.” Such experience, vouchsafed in 
its fullness to here and there a favored 
saint, is for the advantage of us all. These 
high raptured kindle lower tap.ures in us, 





eed 


Nearer to Christ than we are, these. finer 
saints tell us things we should not other- 
wise have learned. Still we beckon, as 
Peter did, to the disciple that is leaning on 
the Master’s bosom. 

But John is only one of twelve, some of 
whose names are altogether or almost 
colorless in the catalogue. Peter, Matthew, 
James, and Jude we know, also Thomas 
and Philip; but not the rest, Thus, in 
large degree, Christendom began with com- 
monplace, undistinguishable men; has so 
continued and continues. Its men and 
women, most of them, know little or noth- 
ing of any religion except theirown. But 
of their own religion they have learned 
enough to live and die by it and for it. 

This religion is, of course, essentially a 
religion of sentiment. Relationship to 
Christ, with no more feeling toward him 
than toward Confucius or Socrates, is im- 
possible. Religion, toward this incompar- 
able personality, is enthusiasm, mounting 
to great hights in its higher types. Of such 
men as Bernard, Tauler, A Kempis, Spener, 
Fenelon, the Wesleys, and Payson the suc- 
cession shall never fail. But such men are 
few and far apart, and Evangelical Chris- 
tians must not be too exacting in regard to 
the terms of fellowship. By such men we 
may measure ourselves, but may not meas- 
ure one another, without a tremendous risk 
of hypocrisy and cant. 

We also must have revivals. Feeling is al- 
waystidal, ebbing and flowing. But revivals, 
as we manage them, are full of peril. Times 
of refreshing are times of fervor; and if 
there be fever in the heat, we know what 
follows. 

Finally, without this high emotional type 
we shall have no missions, at nome or abroad, 
Mankind must be not merely our brethren, 
ignorant and distressed; but sinful, imper- 
iled beings, for whom Christ died. The 
sign of conquest in our sky to-day is still 
the same old passionate sign of the cross. 





THE WORSHIP OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCHES. 


BY JOHN DE WITT, D.D., OF PHILADELPHIA. 
(Read before the Presbyterian Cowncil.) 


In submitting to the Council some 
thoughts touching the worship of the Re- 
formed Churches, { must, being limited in 
time, confine myself to a consideration of 
the ideas which have determined its char- 
acteristic forms, repressing what I should 
have been glad to say as to its historical 
development, 

Religious feelings and the acts by which 
they are both awakened and expressed may 
be arranged under the objects on which 
they terminate. Those which terminate on 
the actors, the subjects of the feelings, fall 
under the head of the means of grace; such 
as terminate on other men are included in 
the term benevolence; while those which 
terminate in God fall under the head of 
worship. 

While this classification exhausts the 
whole of religious feeling and action, its 
divisions are by no means mutually ex- 
hausted. The same religious act may 
properly be placed in all the classes, 
Prayer, because it terminates in God, ‘is 
distinctly an act of worship. But prayer 
is also one of the means of grace, as such 
terminating in the petitioner himself; and, 
including, as it does, intercession, and in 
this view of it intended to effect other men, 
it is benevolent. 

But all religious acts terminate ultimately 
in God. Means of grace and benevolence, 
as well as worship, have their final reason 
and object—the Living God, “the chief 
end of man,” the aceepted chief end of the 
Christian. Hence, worship, in a large sense, 
properly includes all religious feeling and 
action; and it is in this larger sense that 
it is used when made to designate the 
whole round of the public services of the 
house of God, as in the phrase, the wor- 
ship of the Reformed Churches. 

Strictly speaking, worship is the act of 
the single spirit. Indeed, all human action 
is, at last, the forthputting of the single 
responsible will; but free spirits may act 
in unison. And because the religious wants 
of the spirit are the wants of our common 
human nature, and other wants are person- 
al and the result of circumstances, free 
spirits can in nothing unite either so pro- 
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God, For this reason, it is peculiarly prop- 
er to affirm worship of an assembly or a 
communion. Hence, our title declares not 
ouly a great historical fact, but also a pro- 
found psychological truth. There is “‘a 
worship of the Reformed Churches.” 

But the title suggests division, as well as 
union. The word ‘* Reformed” brings into 
view the fact that the worship, as well as 
the theology and the polity, of medieval 
Christianity was revolutionized in the Ref- 
ormation of the sixteenth century, which, 
as we hold, was a revival of scriptural and 
apostolic Ohristianity. “Of the changes 
effected in worship by this revolution the 
Reformed Churches here represented are the 
heirs, 

The acts of public worship common to 
every branch of the Christian Church are 
praise, prayer, the administration of the 
sacraments, and the declaration and exposi- 
tion of the Word. An exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject would oblige us to 
notice the influence exerted by the Refor- 
mation on each of these acts and the rela- 
tive place assigned to each of them; and 
also to notice the change effected in the 
form of the place of worship, the material 
house of God, and the new kind and de- 
gree of sanctity with which by the Refor- 
mation it was invested. But, without 
specifying these changes in detail, it isto be 
said that they were effected under the im- 
pulse of great formative ideas, for which the 
word Reformation stands. 


I suppuse that the Reformation is accu- 
rately described ina single sentence as an 
endeavor, at least, to revive a spiritual and 
scriptural Christianity. Spiritual truth ap- 
pearing tothe spirit of man, the spiritual 
God in immediate communion with the 
human spirit, and the Written Word of God, 
the infallible rule of the latter in his rela- 
tions with the former, as opposed to a dom- 
inant organization, through which alone 
man could approach God, by which alone 
spiritual truth could be interpreted, and 
whose official declarations were above, if 
they did not supersede, the Written Word as 
the rule of faith—these ideas of spirituality 
and scripturalness formed the theology and 
polity and determined the worship of the 
Reformed Churches. 

Out of these ideas sprang the traits by 
which our worship is distinguished from 
the worship of the Mediaval Church. These 
I shall endeavor briefly to describe and de- 
fend. ‘ 

I. Of these, the frst is what we call sim- 
plicity, and what others call bareness or 
nakedness, We and these others may agree 
perhaps in describing it by the statement 
that the Reformation, broadly speaking, 
divorced worship and fine art, which had 
been married in the Medieval Church. 

Whether we like it or not, this is the state- 
ment of an historical fact. The majestic 
cathedral; the glorious vestments of the 
ecclesiastics; the complicated, imposing cer- 
emonies; the balanced and decorous litur- 
gies; and the enchanting altar-pieces, which 
even now so powerfully impress us and 
which sometimes we are tempted to de- 
scribe as aids to devotion, are not products 
of the Reformation. In respect to these 
the Reformation was destructive. It stripped 
off decorative ornaments. It regarded 
them, at least, as useless impedimenta ; as 
weights which could serve only to make 
difficult and tardy the flight of the spirit 
of man to commune with the spiritual God. 

Contemplating the simplicity or baldness 
of the worship we have thus inherited, all 
of us, it may be, are at times disposed to 
believe that any changes in the Reformed 
practice hereafter to be made may well be 
made on the line of a return to medieval 
worship, and the question is often asked 
whether the interests of spiritual and scrip- 
tural religion would not be promoted by 
church services among us in which fine art 
will lend its treasures to excite devotion, 
I do not hesitate to say that the divorce of 
fine art and worship by the Reformation 
was an incalculable blessing to man; nor 
until sin shall have been destroyed may we 
safely reunite them. Then only will the 
union be without peril to the human spirit. 
The new Jerusalem, whose form is perfect, 
whose streets are gold, whose gates are 
pearls, and whose adornment is the glory 
of all earthly kings, may not descend from 
Heaven until man himself is perfected. 
This, to call it a theory, is the theory on 





which the worship of the Reformed Churches 
is based, and I hold it justified by the 
nature of fine art and that of religious wor- 
ship and by the teachings of the Word of 
God. 


For what is fine art, considered as a 
pursuit? It is the endeavor of man, labor- 
ing in the realm of matter, to produce or 
exhibit material beauty. The two terms to 
be emphasized are the substantive, beauty, 
and the qualifying adjective, material. 
However art may “‘idealize,” it idealizes 
within the realm of the material. It cannot 
be conceived of as existing apart from 
material. The products of fine art are 
material products. The enchanting melody 
of music, the moving cadence and rhythm of 
poetry, the splendid periods of oratory, the 
glowing canvas, and the speaking marble 
are indebted for being to the material body 
and the material world; and, however we 
may talk of the spiritual influence of art, it 
is severely true that whoever gives himself 
to the pursuit or the enjoyment of fine art 
so far gives himself to the seen, the material, 
the temporal. Matter, therefore, and the 
sensibilities that are most closely related to 
the physical life of man describe the domain 
of art. If it appeals to something more 
than the body, capa, it does not appeal to 
the free, willing, rational, unworshiping 
spirit, nveiya, The feelings it awakens 
are those distinctly of the soul, yvyf. Ar- 
tistic life and enjoyment cannot as such be 
higher than physical (I Thess. v, 23). 

But we are conscious of a life not thus 
connected with matter. There is an ele- 
ment of human nature and of each human 
person that will survive ‘the wreck of 
matter and the crush of worlds.” This 
is the spirit of man. It is the spirit 
that discerns the spiritual God, that 
is alive to final causes, that perceives 
and feels the moral relations between man 
and man. There are qualities, expressions, 
and emotions characteristic of the life of 
the spirit; just as there are qualities, expres- 
sions, and emotions characteristic of the 
lower physical life which produces and en- 
joys fine art. The quality of holiness ex- 
presses itself in religion, and produces 
spiritual peace; just as the quality of 
material beauty expresses itself in fine art, 
and produces sensuous pleasure. This 
spiritual life has to do with qualities and 
relations not dependent on matter. When 
I think of beauty as related to fine art, I call 
up before me the image of something mate- 
rial. But when I think of holiness or God, 
I rise above the material. I am in the 
spiritual world. 

Observe, then, the terms thus set over 
against each other. Here is material beauty, 
revealing itself in the forms of fine art and 
yielding pleasure; and there is the spiritual 
quality, holiness, expressing itself in re- 
ligion, with its characteristic product of 
spiritual peace. Holiness and beauty, 
Christianity and fine art, spiritual harmony 
and sensuous pleasure, spiritual relations 
and material forms, religion and ethics— 
how wide apart are they; wide apart, in- 
deed, as heaven and earth, as spirit and 
matter. 

It should seem, therefore, from the very 
nature of the two, that fine art must be ill- 
suited either to excite or express spiritual 
worship. This statement does not deny to 
fine art an exalted mission. It but points 
out the boundaries of the realms in which 
it is acknowledged as supreme. It but as- 
serts that fine art exists to re-present in 
human products the quality of material 
beauty with which the Creator has adorned 
the work of his hands, and that, existing 
legitimately to represent natural and mate- 
rial beauty, it must be for that very reason 
ill-adapted to express or to awaken the 
supernatural and spiritual beauty of holi- 
ness. - 

Did time permit, it could be made plain 
that the history of religions justify this 
statement. It could be shown that, because 
‘the very calling of art, as a department 
of effort, is to render sensuous the spirit- 
ual,” and because man, as a sinner, dislikes 
and is afraid to contemplate pure spiritual 
truth, whenever it has been attempted to 
make religious worship artistic, religion 
has, at last, become sensuous and spiritual 
realities have been obscured by the means 
adopted to reveal them. 

Nore ist.—If material beauty is fitted to 
excite spiritual worship, one would suppose 
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that beauty and nature, the work of God, 
rather than beauty and art, the work of his 
fellow, ought to impress man most pro- 
foundly in a religious manner. Even more 
profound than that of the material beautiful 
should be the religious impression on the 
material sublime; for beauty is ‘ multitude 
in unity,” which unity the beholder sees 
and grasps and feels. But the material 
sublime is too vast to be apprehended as 
unity. There is a remainder which his 
senses are powerless to grasp, He is, there- 
fore. swe-stricken in its presence. It is 
this unknown, unseen remainder which 
may easily, it should seem, suggest the in- 
finite and spiritual, and so promote wor- 
ship. Now, of the material sublime the 
eminent example is the firmament at night, 
as Kant declares, in his often-quoted remark. 
But it is instructive to notice that, when 
one of the greatest of modern Reformed 
Churchmen, Thomas Chalmers, brought 
to view in a series of sermons some of the 
relations of astronomy to Christianity, so 
fearful was he that the material sublimity 
of the heavens might, by making an wsthet- 
ic, prevent a religious impression, that he 
added to his six astronomical discourses a 
seventh (which still more modern Church- 
men would do well carefully to read and 
ponder) on ‘‘The Slender Influence of 
Taste and Sublimity in Matters of Re- 
ligion.” . 

But the history of one people I may not 
omit to notice; for it is the history of a 
people trained by the spiritual God himself, 
and the teachings of their history are the 
teachings of our rule of faith. I know that 
eloquence and poetry wedded to music 
were employed by the Hebrew people in 
religious worship, and so far the Reformed 
Churches maintained the union of art and 
religion. But wholly subordinate to other 
elements is the artistic element in poetry 
and oratory, so that we do not call poets or 
orators artists; and it is this very subord- 
ination of the artistic element to the higher 
intellectual or moral elements that entitles 
poetry and oratory to places in the services 
of the house of God. 

Nors 2p.—The arts of poetry and of elo- 
quendée are widely separated from the arts 
of painting and sculpture, and from archi- 
tecture, the union of the two, by the fact 
that the former employ articulate speech. 
For speech does not re-present in images 
anything of the senses, but symbolizes 
truths to the understanding and reason. 
Hence, poetry and eloquence very properly 
find place in services intended to make 
man feel the reality of that spiritual world 
whose eloquence may be symbolized by 
ritual (Hebrew) or language (Christian), 
but can never be imaged. As to the art of 
music, it may properly be employed still 
more subordinately as the handmaid of 
poetry, since by their melody they are 
alive, and since it addresses the hearing 
ear, through which poetry reaches first the 
intellect and ultimately the feelings. 
There are deeper and more cogent reasons 
for their employment in religious worship. 
These are brought out indirectly in some of 
the ‘‘ Literary Essays” of my revered 
teacher, Professor Shedd, than whom no 
modern writer, as I think, has thought 
more profoundly or expressed his views 
more clearly and eloquently on esthetics 
and religion. 

With these exceptions, as to whose em- 
ployment there is no dispute, it is indis- 
putable that God, at least, discouraged fine 
art as a pursuit among the Hebrews; and, 
though he appointed a detailed ritual, it is 
a ritual that makes no artistic appeal to 
man. It did not impress the Hebrew 
esthetically, and care was taken that it 
should not. The Hebrew life was an elab- 
orate life and Hebrew civilization was lofty 
and complete; but how deficient were the 
Hebrews in artistic perception and how 
utterly barren are their records of mention 
of artistic products! The prohibition of 
images of Deity was announced to Sinai. 
The cherubim in the most holy place were 
not artistic representations. ‘‘No skill of 
delineation could make the cherubim other 
than unsightly objects to the eye.” If you 
should select a scene which by no possibil- 
ity could be made pleasing outside. of 
Greece, you would select the characteristic 
actof the Hebrew ritual—the bloodstained 
priest at the altar, plunging his knife 
into the victim. Or, turn to those great 
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visions narrated in the Word of God, in 
which alone we see anything like an image 
of the Deity. Take the most sublime of 
them all. All of us recall the description 
of the Son of God which opens the Revela- 
tion to St. John. Who, in reading it, has 
not felt in some degree what the Apostle 
felt? ‘‘And when I saw him, I fell at his 
feet as dead.” Have we not been tempted 
to think of it as an artistic achievement 
greater than either the ‘“‘Apollo Belvidere” or 
the ‘‘ Venus Victrix”? But the truth is that 
it is not artistic at all. As Archbishop 
Trench has well said: ‘‘ This description of 
the glorified Lord, sublime as a purely 
mental conception, becomes intolerable if 
we give it outward form and expression, 
and picture him with bis sword proceeding 
out of his mouth, his feet as burning brass, 
and his hair white like wool. So it is with 
all the visions in Holy Scripture that bring 
man into the presence of God. The im- 
pression they leave on us is ethical and 
spiritual just because it is not artistic. 

Norte 8p.—I said, supra, ‘‘the cherubim 
were not artistic representations.” It is 
interesting to notice the striking difference 
between the treatment by a nation sat- 
urated with beauty and that by a nation 
predominantly spiritual of a religious 
figure. The cherubim of the Hebrews 
were ‘‘ composite creature forms.” But so, 
according to Winckelmann, were the statues 
of Greek gods and heroes. ‘‘The study of 
artists in producing ideal beauties was 
directed to the nature of the nobler beasts; 
and they even undertook to adopt from 
animals the means of intparting greater 
majesty and elevation to their statues. 
This remark, which might at first seem to 
be absurd, will strike profound observers 
as indisputably correct, especially on the 
heads of Jupiter and Hercules” (‘‘ Greek 
Art,” Part I, chap. ii, sec. 40). 

Now, though ‘Hebrew cherubim and 
Greek statues were both ‘‘ composite,” the 
most casual observer notices that, while 
the Greek reduces the composition to uaity, 
the essential thing in beauty, the Hebrew 
made no such attempt. Hence, the cherub 
was unsightly and the Greek statue beauti- 
ful. The explanation of this difference is 
that the Hebrew was attempting to symbol- 
ize (as we do by symbolic language) things 
in their nature “‘ unseen.” The Greek was 
representing the ‘‘ seen.” As wide apar’ as 
the Hebrew cherubim and the Greek Jripi- 
ters are spiritual religion and artistic rm lig- 
ion. 

It is largely to this absence of artis- 
tic life and culture among the Hebrews 
and in the Apostolic Church that we owe 
our spiritual religion, our Christianity, 
with its amazing power to lift man above 
his material surroundings and to reveal to 
him the unseen, the unimaged, but ever- 
present God. With reverence be it said 
we cannot easily tell with what wise plans 
the God of Abraham secluded his chosen 
people and held them back from commun- 
ing with those that worshiped Nature and 
whose religion was blent with and expressed 
by art, and either forbade them by precept 
or prevented them by his providence from 
alife of artistic culture or artistic enjoy 
ment. I cannot doubt that the same all- 
wise and all-merciful God guided that 
movement of the Reformation by which 
the services of the house of God again be- 
came unartistic, and the simple, the severe, 
the naked but spiritual worship of the Re- 
formed Churches was established. 

Without dwelling longer on this trait of 
our worship as Reformed Churches, it is but 
just to say that it is simply negative. The 
change thus noticed was destructive. And, 
therefore, if the Reformation was more than 
a destructive revolution, if it was a reform- 
ation, we may expect to find a positive trait 
which, associated with this negative feavure, 
determined our forms of public worship. 

IL. I mention this positive trait in saying 
that, when by the Reformation art was dis- 
placed, truth was exalted to the place which 
art had filled in worship. The exaltation 
of the truth, of revealed truth, the written 
and inspired Word of wena ae per a 
the displacement of fine art is negatively 
the idea by. which the worship of the Re- 
formed Churches has been shaped. 

I assume that this statement needs no 
elaborate proof here. It at once explains 
and is confirmed by greatand well-known 
facts of history, such as the Reformatiom 
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springing into public view by the theses of 
Luther, upheld by him as truth, never 
failed to emphasize this note of the Church, 
that above all it is the pillar and ground of 
the truth. It was the truth, as truth tobe 
believed, announced, explained, and defend- 
ed, that most of all inspired the labors of 
the reformers. Thus the Reformed Churches 
became the heirs not of elaborate services, 


but of detailed confessions, in which the. 


Word of God was announced as the 
supreme rule of faith and the truth was 
declared and interpreted. These are the 
cathedrals which our fathers built: the Gal- 
lican, the Belgic, the Scotch, the Westmin- 
ster Confessions, the Heidelberg Catechism, 
and the Canons of Dort. To the great 
spiritual and scriptural revivals that pro- 
duced these confessions we owe it that our 
worship is broadly distinguished from that 
of the Medieval Church by the fact that we 
have adopted truth, instead of fine art, asa 
means by which chiefly worship is awakened 
and expressed. 

The question whether this has been a 
gain or loss to spiritual religion I do not 
stop to discuss. I do not regard it as a 
question, That truth—expressed in lan- 
guage and addressed directly to the con- 
science, the reason, and the will—is by its 
character infinitely better fitted to impress 
spiritual realities on man, to bring him face 
to face with the spiritpal God, and so to 
promute acceptable worship than is fine art, 
whose mission is to represent material 
beauty, seeins too clear for argument. And 
even were it not 80 clear, the question is 
answered by the ultimate fact that the 
scriptural God was chosen to reveal the 
spiritual universe to man not by artistic 
representation, but by his Written Word. 

Thus, then, would I distinguish the Re- 
formed worship from the Medieval worship 
which preceded it and which in the 
Churches here represented it displaced: 
Truth which had been subordinated to fine 
art was employed anew as the means to excite 
and the food to nourish devotion. And art 
was so far displaced as thereafter to be used 
in sacred song and in sacred eloquence alone. 

Let no one suppose that, because I do 
not touch on prayer and praise as acts of 
worship, I imply that the Reformed 
Churches do not assign to them the very 
highest place in the public worship of God. 
This question was never in debate between 
them and the Medieval Church, The 
former, like the latter, of course, regarded 
them as the loftiest acts in which the human 
spirit can engage; for in them man directly 
addresses and communicates with God. 
And not less highly do these churches value 
and not less largely do they employ them in 
the house of God. But what shall excite 
the spirit of man to praise, and what shall 
move the spirit of man to prayer? These 
are the questions. And one answers: ‘‘A 
service that will satisfy the taste and excite 
the sensibilities of man.” The others an- 
swer: ‘“‘The revealed truth of God ad- 
dressed to the conscience and the reason 
and the will.” 

Of the great formative ideas which I 
have thus tried to announce and uphold 
we, as the Reformed Churches, are the heirs. 
By these ideas whatever is distinctive in 
our worship was shaped; but in a paper on 
the ‘‘ Worship.of the Reformed Churches” 
I can go no further than to give these ideas 
expression, for the Reformation went no 
further. It was not a movement that either 
imposed or suggested details to the national 
Churches. These were left to the peoples 
whom it led out of darkness. And thus, 
when fully formed, while some of these 
national Churches framed brief and simple 
liturgies, as well calculated to promote and 
express union and worship, and others 
rejected pre-written prayer, as ‘‘ having,” to 
employ John Milton’s phrase, ‘‘less inter- 
course and sympathy with the heart where- 
in it was not conceived,” all of the Re- 
formed Churches were united in loyalty to 
the ideas which I have now set forth; and 
it was by the greater vigor with which 
they applied and by the greater length to 
which they carried them that the Reformed 
Churches were distinguished in the forms 
of their worship from the Lutheran and 
Anglican communions. 

We may expect that’ changes will be pro. 
posed and adopted in the several Reformed 
ae represented in this Council. 
eli will {t be for them ff these thanges 
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shall be confined within the limits of the 
ideas that determined our worship at the 
Reformation. In the Reformed Church of 
which I have the honor to be a pastor we 
are without a liturgy, and are under @ 
directory that is content to declare princi- 
ples and to make general suggestions. 
Signs are not wanting, however, that a call 
for prescribed forms may become quite 
general. Such a call, should it seek by 
simple means to express and promote union 
in worship, might be heard with attention 
and answered by compliance; but should 
the supposed liturgy act at all to diminish 
the relative importance now given to the 
announcement and exposition of the truth 
from the central pulpit, in the studied dis- 
course, by the ordained preacher, I trust 
that it will never become either the law or 
the custom of the Church, Above all, 
should such a call spring out of or seck to 
satisfy a prevalent esthetic impulse, I pray 
that it will be successfully resisted; for 
esthetic worship is ‘‘ poisonous honey” to 
Christians still weak and sick with sin. 
Only when, at the consummation of all 
things, the Living Church shall itself be 
without “spot or wrinkle” may the out- 
ward temple safely be adorned with con- 
summate beauties, as only then the voices 
of the people of God can unite, as the 
sound of many waters, in the consummate 
and immortal liturgy. 





THE INSPIRATION AND AUTHEN- 
TICITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
BY PROF. ROBERT WATTS, OF BELFAST. 
(Read before the Presbyterian Council.) 

Mr. Chairman and My Christian Friends: 
—I think you will all agree with me, after 
listening to the paper read by our venerable 
father, Dr. Humphrey, that America is 
sound on inspiration. I hope it is not true 
in this, as in some other matters, that west- 
ward the star of empire takes its way. It 
is pleasant to find that there is not a single 
sentence expressed by Dr. Humphrey in 
that paper that I cannot endorse. It is the 
historic doctrine of the Church; it is the 
doctrine enshrined in the entire volume of 
inspiration. 

In his Second Epistle to Timothy, when 
about to affirm the plenary inspiration of 
Scripture, the Apostle. Paul singles out 
James and Jambres, who withstood Moses, 
as standing prototypes of all opponents of 
the truth. The apostolic selection has 
proved peculiarly felicitous, for in almost 
all the intervening centuries, from the 
apostolic age to the present, the successors 
of the Egyptian magicians, in their assaults 
upon the faith, have almost invariably be- 
gun with the writings of Moses. This is 
not unnatural. It is natural that the ad- 
versary should begin where Christ began; 
and Christ, in expounding in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning himself, was 
wont to begin with the great lawgiver cf 
Israel. The considerations determining 
this method of proof and disproof, of de- 
fense and attack, are, obviously, the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the contents of the 
Mosaic writings and the relation of the 
Mosaic economy te the New Testament 
and Dispensation. As the prophets and the 
Psalms are but authoritative expositions of 
that ancient economy—unfoldings of its 
types and symbols, enhanced’ by fresh dis- 
closures of the mystery which from the 
beginning of the world hath been hid in 
God—it is manifest that the most effective 
method of assailing the truth as it is in 
Jesus is to shake confidence in the Mosaic 
record. An assault on the Pentateuch is an 
assault upon the foundation of the Temple 
of the Revealed Truth. 

Another point of resemblance between 
those ancient withstanders of Moses and his 
modern opponents is that they do not chal- 
lenge absolutely the divinity of his mission. 
Still another resemblance is that both have 
served as instruments of moral and spiritual 
induration. 

When we speak of the doctrine of in- 
spiration, we do not mean a doctrine in 
regard to the mode of the Spirit’s action 
upon the minds of those whom God had 
raised up and trained and qualified as in- 
struments for the communication of his will 








‘tomen. On this point we do not know 


and cannot know anything. In its mode 
the Divine agency is inscrutable, but in its 
effects it is cognizable, 





They are given to us in the Word itself. 
If you were even to adopt the method of 
the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo” in estimating 
the persona! rank of Jesus of Nazareth and 
reducing the volume to a minimum—yea, 
Mr. Chairman, a minimum on which the 
hand of the most ruthless, rationalistic 
critic dare not be laid—we find these claims 
advanced: that the whole volume, in all its 
contents and in its entirety, its historical 
references, its geographical statements, as 
well as the saving truth revealed from the 
bosom of the Father through the agency of 
the Holy Ghost—that all these, in their de- 
livery to man and in their record upon this 
page of inspiration, are given under the 
authority of the Holy Ghost. What I mean 
is this: That the inspired man’s utterance 
was God’s utterance; that the inspired 
man’s record was God’s record. The utter- 
ance is as truly God’s utterance as if God 
himself had uttered it; and the record as 
truly God’s record as if God himseif of his 
own hand did have (as he did in the case of 
the Ten Commandments) traced its every 
line. Wecannot put that doctrine out of 
the Bible without deleting the whole of it. 
In his Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v, 17, 
18) he affirms, with all the solemnity of an 
oath, that not one ‘‘jot” or “‘ tittle ”"— 
is, not even the smallest letter or distinctive 
characteristic of a letter—should pass from 
tht Law or the Prophets till all be fulfilled. 
In his view, therefore, the integrity of the 
*‘form” and the security of the ‘‘sub- 
stance ” were indissolubly bound together. 

I ask your attention, in the next place, 
to the testimony of Christ (John x, 834—36). 
He is vindicating himself against the charge 
of blasphemy for claiming to be the Son of 
God. His vindication runs thus: ‘‘Isit not 
written in your law” (using that term he 
quotes from the 82d psalm, using the term 
law in its widest sense to cover the whole 
record)—“‘ is it not written in your law, I 
said, ye are gods?” “If he called them 
gods, unto whom the Word of God came 
and the Scripture cannot be broken, say ye 
of him, whom the Father hath sanctified 
and sent unto the world, thou blasphemest, 
because I said I am the Son of God.” 
Mark the Saviour’s argument. He does not 
single out that one clause, ‘‘I said ye are 
gods,” from all other causes of the entire 
record, saying here is a clause that cannot 
be broken. No; he argues, and, formally 
stated, his argument would run thus: ‘‘ The 
Scripture cannot be broken. ‘‘I said ye are 
gods” is the Scripture. That clause can- 
not be broken. What is Christ’s method 
of proving the infallibility of any clause? 
His method of proving the infallibility of 
it is not by referring it to the intuition of 
conscience; it is not by finding out whether 
it deals with God’s saving revelation to 
man or not, for the clause has no reference 
to that subject; but his method is simply 
this: Is it written there? If so, it is infal- 
lible. The gist of the argument turns upon 
the term ‘I said ye are gods.” According 
to our Saviour’s method of argument, and if 
the principle be not valid, his argument is 
invalid and the Scriptures are infallible to 
the minutest clause and word. Such is 
Christ’s testimony. 

In harmony with these testimonies of the 
Master to the verbal precision and infalli- 
bility of the Old Testament are the testi- 
monies borne by his apostles. Evidently 
the Apostle Peter, and those who had ob- 
tained like faith with him, held very differ- 
ent views of the way in which the “‘ more 
sure bond of prophecy ” came to be so sure, 
from those which are at present current 
among the advocates of the so-called higher 
criticism. Equally decisive is the testimony 
of the same apostle in his First Epistle, 
chapter i, 10—12, in which he avers that 
the prophets were anxious to know ‘‘ what 
or what manner of time the Spirit of 
Christ, which was in them, did signify when 
it testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ and the glory that should follow,” 
and were refused the information they 
sought They were informed that their 
message was for others and for other times 
and not for themselves. If this be true, is 
it not manifest that the men who were em- 
ployed asthe organs of this testimony of 
the Spirit could not have ministered it to 
us without having been supplied with the 
“form ” in which they were to transmit it? 
For example, how could Isaiah have writ- 
ten the fifty-third chapter of his prophecies 
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if the Spirit had furnished him with 
nothing but the substance of it? If we are 
to give credit to the apostle, Isaiah did not 
know the import of what he was commis- 
sioned to communicate to us. How, then, 
could he, in communicating such a message 
to posterity (a message, let it be observed, 
which the Spirit refused to explain to him), 
throw it into the actually historic, evan- 
gelicdl “form” in which it stands in the 


immortal verses of that wondrous chapter? - 


To this the reply is obvious. The form 
employed as the medium of the revelation 
must have been in words determined by the 
Holy Ghost. This ‘‘ form” must have been 
regarded by the prophet as not only the 
most suitable, but as possessing the highest 
of all sanctions. The prophet’s ignorance 
of the mysteries couched under this sacred 
“form” (an ignorance which the Spirit 
refused to enlighten) must have utterly 
disqualified him for framing a substitute 
as the prophet was under the power of the 
Holy Ghost in communicating what he had 
received to others, whether orally or by 
writing; for it is not simply prophecies 
uttered, but of the prophecies of Scripture, 
that it is said they came not by will of men, 
but through the agency of men who spake 
under the moving power of the Holy Ghost. 
Now, as the testimony of Peter covers all 
the prophets of the Old Testament and 
every prophecy of Scripture delivered under 
the Old Dispensation, it follows, inevitably, 
that the ‘‘form” of the record bequeathed 
to us is not of man, but of God. In judging 
of the inspiration of the New Testaments, 
the foremost place must be given to the 
testimony of both Testaments to the relation 
of the Incarnate Word Himself to the 
* substance” and the “‘form” of the reve- 
lation he was commissioned to communi- 
cate. 

The Scriptures teach that the revelation 
which Christ, as the prophet of the Church 


delivered in the days of his flesh was a rev- ; 


elation given him of the Father. They 
teach that this revelation was given to him 
not only as to ‘“‘substance”; but as to 
“form.” Confirmatory of the testimonies 
in Deut. xviii, 18; John viii, 26—40, xii, 
49, 50, and xvii, 8, are the representations 
of the Apocalypse. The revelation which 
Jesus Christ gave to John was a revelation 
‘which God gave to him.” That this was 
a definite revelation, determined as to its 
“form,” is shown by the symbol of the 
seven-sealed book which he received from 
the Father and which he was commis- 
sioned to read and administer. 

In the visions of Patmos the same de- 
pendency of the Lord Jesus upon the agen- 
cy of the Spirit is recognized and beautiful- 
ly symbolized. John beheld a lamb as it 
had been slain, having seven horns and 
seven eyes, which are the seven Spirits of 
God sent forth into all the earth. He pos- 
sesses the Spirit that he can take the book 
out of the right hand of him that sits upon 
the throne and loose the seven seals there- 
of. In harmony with this is his own testi- 
mony to the agency of the Spirit in thé’ com- 
position of the letters he dictated to his 
servant John. At the close of each, 
though he is himself the speaker, he calls 
upon the Churches to hear what the Spirit 
saith. It is unnecessary to point out the 
significance of this clearly revealed depend- 
ence of the Eternal Logos upon the agency 
of the Holy Ghost in communicating to 
men the revelation entrusted to him as the 
prophet of the Church. The chief objec- 
tions against the doctrine of verbal inspi- 
ration arise either from a misapprehension 
of the doctrine itself or of the source of 
proof. 

First. It is objected that, according to 
this doctrine, the sacred writers are reduced 
to the rank of mere unconscious, unintelli- 
gent machines. The answer is that the ob- 
jection assumes that the writers were moved 
ab extra, by @ power acting so as to coerce 
them to act, or rather so as to educe from 
their agency or instrumentality results in 
the production of which the appropriate 
faculties were not consciously engaged. 
This assumption is utterly destitute of 
foundation. In‘harmony with the analogy 
of the faith, especially in the doctrine of 


‘efficacious’ grace put forth in conversation, 


it is held that the Holy Spirit acts upon the 

powers of the soul ad intra and iu actord- 

ance with the constituting of its powers. If 

the Holy Spirit, without doing violence te 
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the freedom of a sinner, can act within him 
80 as to determine his views, volitions, and 
acts in regard to sin and holiness, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that he is able to 
determine the volitions, acts, and utterances 
of men in communicating his will to others, 
without infringing upon the prerogative of 
free agency. 

Second. It is objected that verbal inspira- 
tion is inconsistent with the changes through 
which the original manuscripts have passed 
during the transmission of their contents 
from age to age of the Church’s history. 
The doctrine, it is alleged, will not bear the 
test of facts, and facts relied on by its op- 
ponents are the various readings and cer- 
tain alleged errors and discrepancies in the 
existing manuscripts and versions. Such 
jo the objection and such are the grounds 
on which it is urged, and those who urge 
it claim to be distinguished for their candor 
and scientific accuracy! To this objection 
suffice it to say that the question is not 
about the inspiration of transcribers; but 
about the inspiration of the original writers, 
It is one thing for a copyist to make mistakes 
in transcription, and a very different thing 
for a prophet or an apostle or an evangel- 
ist to make mistakes in committing to 
writing what the Holy Ghost inspired him 
to write. The facts relied on, therefore, as 
the testing facts are not the testing facts of 
doctrine. The doctrine does not assume 
the absolutely accurate transmission in 
every instance from generation to genera- 
tion of the contents of the original man- 
uscripts; and, hence, the various readings 
or the discrepancies alleged to be found in 
existing manuscripts cannot be adduced as 
tests of its truth. The testing facts are the 
testimonies of the Book itself; and these, 
as we have already seen, are such as to leave 
no alternative but to accept the doctrine of 
a verbally inspired revelation, or reject in 
toto the writings in which the claim is put 
forth, However the manuscripts and ver- 
sions may differ in other respects, they are 
absolutely at one on this subject. They 
unite in claiming for the sacred writers an 
inspiration which extended to the words. 
When the higher criticism has done its 
worst, the remnant records still advance this 
claim, and the unchallangeable consensus of 
the extant records is explicable only on 
the assumption that such was the nature 
and extent of the inspiration claimed by 
the sacred writers themselves. 

Third. But it is objected: ‘‘If a Bible 
containing some errors and imperfections 
would not have been God’s infallible word 
when it came from the pen of inspiration, 
then the Bible which, as we read it, does 
contain errors cannot be God’s Word to us 
now.” Or, as another writer puts it: ‘‘ It 
matters little to me whether a gem in my 
possession having some little flaw, orig- 
inally exhibited that imperfection or owes 
it to an accident that occurred yesterday.” 
In other words, it is asked: ‘‘ What is 
gained by contending that at one time the 
Scriptures were absolutely free from im- 
perfections, seeing that imperfections and 
errors exist in the Bible as we now find 
it?” This is very much like asking: What 
is gained by contending that at one time 
man was absolutely perfect, seeing that 
man as we now find him exhibits many 
imperfections? The questions are so far 
akin that they reveal an unwillingness to 
be guided in our views of what the Scrip. 
tures teach by the testimony of the Scrip- 
tures themselves. It may seem a matter of 
little moment what views one may enter- 
tain on these points; but it, nevertheless, 
does make a great deal whether we accept 
or reject the testimony of God himself 
about the character of his own work as it 
came from his own hands. It is a matter 

_of some theological importance whether we 
hold that God created man upright, or hold 
that he created him in a state of moral 
equilibrium or with positive immoral pro- 
pensities. And it is a matter of no less 
importance whether we regard God as giv- 
ing men, through apostles and prophets, by 
the agency of his Spirit, a revelation of his 
will, which cannot be broken even in its 
briefest clause, or botd that in its original 
production he permitted his servants to 
mar the record with errors fitted to dis- 
“credit its claims. Whatever may be the 
present state of the record, owing to the 
fault of uninspired copyists, we are not to 
be led thereby to reject the concurrent 








testimony of Christ himself and his holy 
apostles and prophets respecting the abso- 
lute perfection and infallibility of the rev- 
elation as given by the Holy Ghost. The 
sole question is: What do the Scripture® 
say on the point in debate? Do they say 
that inspiration had to do simply with the 
substance of revelation, and did not extend 
to the ‘‘form”? or do they teach that it 
determined the very words employed by 
the sacred writers? That the latter is their 
teaching the passages already adduced 
place beyond dispute. The testimony of 
the Bible about itself is that it is given in 
all its parts by divine inspiration which 
extended to the words and determined the 
“form,” as well asthe ‘‘ substance,” of the 
revelation it ‘‘ conveys.” 

Fourth. An objection is founded on the 
diversity of style by which the different 
books or sections of the records are char- 
acterized. This, it is alleged, is inconsist- 
ent with the unity of an authorship implied 
in the verbal theory of inspiration, which 
ascribes the language of the record to the 
Holy Ghost. This objection proceeds upon 
an obviously false assumption, as unity of 
authorship is not inconsistent with diversi- 
ty of style. Even when the authorship is 
simply and absolutely human the principle 
does not hold. The dramatis persona of 
Shakespeare speak and feel and act with all 
the diversity characteristic of distinct per- 
sonalities, although the language and feel- 
ing and action proceed from one personal 
inspiring agent. The objection, moreover, 
overlooks the fact that the different agents 
employed by the Spirit of God were not 
ex post facto selections, but were before in- 
dividually ordained to their respective de- 
partments of this service; and were person- 
ally framed and fashioned and cultured for 
the very purpose of giving the recorded 
revelation that characteristic diversity in 
unity which imparts to the Word of God a 
charm altogether inimitable and unique 
and proves itto have come from the one 
Spirit through the previously appointed and 
ordered agencies. Having thus ordained 
and equipped his servants as fit instru- 
ments for the attainment of the end aimed 
at, it is surely not too much to assume that, 
when he inspired the agents thus prepared, 
he recognized his own workmanship and 
purpose and made use of all the qualities 
and persoual peculiarities previously im- 
parted. 

Fifth. With regard to objections founded 
upon hitherto unresolved errors or in inaccu- 
racies or discrepancies, we must simply 
confess our ignorance and await more light. 
Difficulties once regarded as unsoluble have 
given way before increasing knowledge, 
and it is not unreasonable to assume that 
others, which we cannot at present solve, 
may yet yield up the key to a better in- 
formed biblical scholarship. In view of 
the array of evidence by which the doctrine 
of a verbal inspiration is sustained, it is 
certainly more becoming, more rational, 
and more reverent to assume such an attitude 
than reject a doctrine sustained by the tes- 
timony which we must accept, or abandon 
our faith in the Scriptures as the Word of 
God. It is possible that there may still 
remain difficulties sufficient to tax, and tire, 
and, perhaps, defeat all the efforts of the 
profoundest biblical scholarship. But there 
is no difficulty conceivable which can be 
compared with that arising from the denial 
of a verbal inspiration. Those who deny 
this doctrine must facs the unsoluble prob- 
lem of reconciling their theory with the 
positive counter-claim of the Scriptures 
themselves. Other difficulties may perplex 
and puzzle; but this, as it is absolutely in- 
surmountable, must, if not abandoned, 
involve the unhappy theorist in absolute 
despair of all solution, and imperil, if it 
does not subvert, his faith in the testimony 
of the divine record. 


Sanitary, 
SANITARY EXHIBITS. 


To the State of New Jersey belongs the 
honor of the first sanitary exhibit made in 
this country. There have been five or six 
successful exhibits by the Sanitary Institute 
of Great Britain. Its session lasts a week and 
is aided by lectures and addresses. At the 
last exhibit the number of exhibitors reached 
about 800. To the interest excited can in 














part be attributed the museum in London, 
now known as the Parke’s Museum of Hygiene 
and already containing a valuable collection 
of sanitary models and specimens. Seeing is 
believing, or, at least, discriminating. So the 
popular knowledge is being educated. 

The New Jersey Sanitary Association, now 
approaching its sixth meeting, and the State 
Board of Health have so encouraged sanitary 
inquiry that a Sanitary Departmen‘ was inst{- 
tuted last year at the great State Fair at 
Waverly, near Newark. This year a special 
building was provided for the purpose, and 
the exhibit promises to be of permanent 
interest and profit. 

The most prominent exhibit of this year was 
a system of soil-pipe and ventilation for baths 
and wash-basins and water-closet appliances. 
Besides specimens of the best plumber’s work, 
the idea was to show the best forms of trap, 
of bends, of carrying refuse matter, and of so 
ventilating as that no trap could be syphoned, 
no sewer-gas enter the house, and so that all 
odors made could be most rapidly removed. 
The ruling idea is to have the iron soil-pipe ex- 
tend and open upon the roof; and at ite 
lower end, just outside the building, havea simt_ 
lar pipe running up and opening at nearly or 
equal hight. The only trap is one between 
the outside vertical pipe and the main sewer, 
except such as are between each bath or basin 
or closet that joins it in its course. To fnsure 
these traps from softening, or from pressure 
of foul air between them and the point at which 
they enter the soil-pipe, a small vent goes to 
another vertical tube, which, independent of 
the soil-pipe, also runs tothe roof. Thus akind 
of double ventilation is provided and full 
security had against any possibility of the en- 
trance of gas. Attachments can also be had 
on the inner side of the trap to carry off any 
foul odors. With proper size and construction, 
the plan is not expensive and fully accom- 
plishes the purpose. Among the judges 
were ‘professors, physicians, and practical 
plumbers. Some discussion arose as to the 
cheapness; as to the relative caliber of 
soil and vent pipes and their side connec- 
tions; as tothe actual direction and force of 
draughts, etc. While all highly approved the 
plan, it is hoped that another year there will 
be an exhibit of such plans as the Dickenson’s 
and Winans’s, or other modifications. Both 
physics and experience have yet to state accu- 
rately some points. 

In the trial of various closets, the new Mott 
closet attracted attention, and received award 
over several others, mostly because of its sim- 
plicity of construction and its freeness from 
everything save porcelain. It still, however, 
needs test beside the Jennings, the Adee, etc. 


Improvements in kitchen-sinks were well 
shown by the one that had no wood-work what- 
ever about it, was protected from rust, and had 
its discharge-pipe in one of the legs. A self- 
closing faucet showed how it may take the 
place of a trap. 

The usual runningtrap. the half 8, the 8, 
the U, and the Adee trap were carefully ex- 
amined. The latter seems to be more secure 
against syphonage, by its projecting tube, and 
to admit of ready cleansing. 

Anew form of house-pail, which bya rim 
formes a water-seal and can be used as a room- 
closet, was highly commended. It were well 
if our American women appreciated more fully 
the evils arising from the use of low chamber- 
stools. The filter display had nothing differ- 
ent from varied uses of charcoal and sand and 
smal] stone, although it was shown how thor- 
oughly water could be purified by these. The 
Biechuff spongy iron filter has not yet attracted 
the attention in this country that its value de- 
mands. 

Good specimens of sewer ware, both in curve 
and in traps, showed the advance of this kind 
of pottery. But it was noted that the glazing 
was carried to the end of the pipes; which 
should not be, since even Portland cement will 
not bind closely enough on glazed surfaces. 
There were various exhibits of some collateral 
sanitary aids, such as a réfrigerator so con- 
structed as that there should be no moisture in 
the receptacle, a still for purifying water by 
heat. and various contrivances for houscholds. 
The Ericsson hot-air engine was shown to be 
very available for the lifting of water into 
houses for sanitary uses. 

A finely executed sanitary map of the City of 
Elizabeth, recently prepared by Engineer 


Myer, of that city, shows how possible it is to’ 


make lines and colors tell the geology, topog- 
raphy, contour, natural and artificial water- 
courses, and all constructions above and below 
ground, and so form the basis of future san- 
itary planning. 

We are sure that the people generally can- 
not do better than to study closely these san- 
itary exhibits, which are now likely to become 
more frequent. Every city such as New York 
or Boston should have models and collections 
for the study of all artists on house appliances 
and of all of us whose health depends much 
upon the arts of sanitary science. 





Giblical Research, 


Tue first volume of the “Transactions” of 
the last Oriental Congress, held at Florence, in 
1878, has just appeared. It contains a number 
of valuable papers. Among them is one by M. 
Letourneux on the decipherment of the Libyan 
inscriptions, in which he corrects the errors of 
his predecessors and adds much that is new. 
The Libyan inscriptions fall into three classes. 
First of all those of Tunis, of which the bi- 
lingual inscription of Thugga, in Berber and 
Punic, has formed the basis of the decipher 
ment of all the rest. Secondly, the sepulchral 
inscriptions of the ancient Numidia and a part 
of Mauritania, among which may be mentioned 
the bilingual inscriptions of Cheffia in Latin 
and Numidian. Thirdly, the texts which have 
been found in Algiers, of which those of Mitija 
may serve asatype. The alphabets of these 
three classes of inscriptions,though closely allied 
to one another, as well as to the modern Berber 
and Tiferiagh, nevertheless have each many pe- 
culiarities. They may be all now considered defin- 
itely determined by M. Letourneux’s researches. 
The way in which the local names mentioned 
on the monuments of Cheffia have been pre- 
served is very interesting. Thus the Kinidial, 
Smida, and Braha of the sepulchral texts are 
all preserved in the modern names of Kinedil, 
Smeida, and Braha given to the localities near 
which they have been found. The ‘uscrip- 
tions are always written in vertical lines and 
read from bottom to top. Another article in 
the same volume is by Lieblein, on ‘The City 
of Tyre.” In this he tries to show that when 
the Egyptian Mohar visited Tyre, in the time 
of Ramees II, the town on the’ mainland—Pal- 
setyrus, as it is called by the classical writers— 
had been recently burnt, and that it was Known 
to the Egyptians not as Tsar, or Tyre, but as 
Tsaréu. Tsar was the city on the island, 
which the Mohar describes as being without 
any water in his day, the water consumed by 
the inhabitants being all brought from the 
coast in boats. Tyre is mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Sethi I, the father of Ramses 
If, at Kurnah, as having been one of the 
cities in Palestine conquered by himself. In- 
deed, the city seems to have been known to 
the Egyptians at a still earlier date, since 
Ebers found at Kurnah, in the tomb of Ainen- 
em-heb, a functionary of Amenophis II, a 
notice of ta-n-son-Tsar, ‘‘the territory of the 
double Tyre,”’ a plain indication that the two 
cities of insular and continental Tyre already 
existed in the age of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
M. Lieblein, however, would, very improbably, 
read here “ the territory of Sontsar,” making 
Sontsar the name of an otherwise unknown 
Phenician district. 


...- Intelligence comes of the discovery of two 
more Hittite inscriptions. Col. Wilson has 
come across them carved upon the rock at 
Ghurun, where the Euphrates rises out of a 
fissure about six feet wide. We thus have 
evidence that Hittite writing was once used 
within the boundaries of the kingdoms known 
to the Assyrians as those of Uradhbu or Ararat 
and the Mannai or Van (the Minni of the Old 
Testament). Support is thus given to Mr. 
Sayce’s belief that the Hittite bhieroglyphics 
were employed in Armenia, as well as in Asia 
Minor and Syria, and that they were used by 
the people of Van before the introduction of 
the Assyrian syllabary in the reign of King 
Lutipri. The bilingual Hittite inscription dis- 
covered by Mr. Sayce can now be read without 
difficulty. An electro‘ype fac simile of it has 
turned up in the British Museum, and, since 
this agrees exactly with a cast of it made 
twenty years ago by M. Fr. Lenormant, 
at Constantinople, we may consider that we 
have as good a representation of the. two in- 
scriptions as that contained on the still missing 
original itself. The cuneiform legend reads: 
“Tarrik-timme [Tarkondemos] king of the 
country of Erme.” The last character has the 
archaizing form affected by Sargon and the 
disk probably belongs to his age. It was at 
this time that the cuneiform mode of writing 
was being introduced by Assyrian conquest into 
those countries which had hitherto employed 
the Hittite hieroglyphics, and that the Hittite 
hieroglyphics themselves were passing out of 
use, in consequence of the fall of Carchemish. 
The position of the country of Erme is doubt- 
ful; but it may be the district of Cilicia in 
which lay the Arima Mountains of classical 
geography, perhaps the land of Arima, men- 
tioned in the annals of Tiglath-Pileser I. The 
first two characters of the Hittite legend must. 
denote the words Jarku and timme, then 
follow the ideographs of “king” and ‘‘coun- 
try,’”’ and then two characters representing the 
syllables er and me, Now that we know the 
bieroglyphics for “king” and “country,” it 
is easy to see that the longer inscri 

ish, now in the useum, 
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Fine Bets 


A prtest at Green Bay, Wisconsin, found an 
ivory crucifix amongst some old rubbish, and 
laid it aside, not thinking it of any particular 
value. M. de Neve, the head of the Belgian 
College at Louvaine, who is now traveling in 
this country, ona recent visit to Green Bay, 
saw the relic, and immediately pronounced it 
to be the work of Jean Francis Duquesnoy, the 
most famous sculptor ever born in Brussels. 
This statement, though at first received with 
incredulity, was subsequently found to be cor- 
rect. Professor J. D. Butler, of the Wisconsin 
State University, has thoroughly investigated 
the matter, and pronounced the crucifix to be 
undoubtedly a work of Duquesnoy, who was 
known by the Italians as Il Flainingo. The 
Episcopal records show that it was presented 
by the Austrian Emperor Francis I to the 
Ligorian Fathers, who left Vienna, in 1828, to 
establish themselves at Green Bay. The date 
of the work is placed at 1615, and is supposed 
to have been executed when Duquesnoy was 
an apprentice, and presented by him to the 
Archduke of Austria, Albert VII, from whom 
it descended to the Emperor Francis. The 
carving is said to be a wonderful piece of art, 
characterized by the minute finish so prevalent 
in the works of Teniers and other painters of 
the Dutch School. 


«+eeThe second annual exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Society of Artists will be held at 
the Academy of Fine Arts in that city, on 
November ist, and will remain open until 
December 6th. Works from artists only will 
be received and must consist of approved 
original paintings never before exhibited in 
Philadelphia. The Academy will be opened 
for the reception of works from Monday, 
October 11th, to Saturday, October 16th, after 
which time no work will be admitted. Each 
contribution must be accompanied by a card 
giving the title and the artist’s name and ad- 
dress in full, stating where to be returned. 
The Society intend holding their usual recep- 
tions this winter, and on each evening a 
promenade concert will be furnished by an 
orchestra which has been engaged for that 
purpose. 


....The Art Students’ League, at 108 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, opened its classes for the 
sixth season on Monday last. The following 
are the instructors: Drawing and Painting, 
Life Classes, William Sartain ; Portrait Classes, 
W. M. Chase; Composition Classes, Walter 
Shirlaw ; Drawing from the Antique, J. Carrol 
Beckwith ; Modeling and Artistic Anatomy, J. 
8. Hartley; Perspective, Frederick Dillman. 
Membership in the League is limited to those 
of both sexes who intend to make art a pro- 
fession, though the classes are open to all who 
have attained the required standing in draw- 
ing. The art receptions, at which are ex- 
hibited the works of American and foreign 
artists, will be held, as formerly, on the first 
Tuesday evening in each month. 





-++-The trustees of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art intend holding this month a memorial 
exhibition of the works of the late Sanford R. 
Gifford. This exhibition, which cannot fail to 
be interesting, should be large, and owners of 
paintings by Mr. Gifford who are desirous of 
having them appear inthe collection should 
communicate with Mr. Waldo 8. Pratt, at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Central Park. 


.-.-Carrier Belleuse has been selected to 
execute the memorial which France intends 
presenting Switzerland as a token of gratitude 
for the hospitality offered by the latter country 
to the soldiers of the former in 1871. 


--..Miss Jessica Landseer, a younger sister 
of the famous Sir Edwin, died at Folkestone, 
England last month. Miss Landseer was a 
painter and an engraver, as well as the etcher 
of some of her brother’s works. 


..-- The firet stone of the Temple Bar Memo- 
rial has been laid in London. It will be thirty- 
seven feet high and in the niches will be life- 


size marble figures of the Queen and Prince of 
Wales. 


-.+.The death is announced of J. F. Hervé 
d@’Egville, a painter of Venetian subjects and 
ene of the oldest members of the English In- 
stitute of Painters in Water-Colors. 


-++-With the November number The Mag- 
acine of Art, published by Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co., will be enlarged, both in the 
size and number of its pages. 


----Gustav Doré is painting a colossal pic- 
ture in illustration of the text: “Come unto 


me all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 


----Mr. Millais has just completed 2 sketch 
portrait of Mrs. Perugini, Charles Dickens’s 
youngest daughter. 


-+--The Cathedral of Cologne cost, from its 
founda ‘on to its recent completion, about 
lorty million marks. 





B. C. Lewis, yolunteér ‘assistant upon 
the Pennsylvania Geological Survey, discussed 
the question of the age of the deposit at 
Trenton, N. J., carrying articles of human 
workmanship, at the recent meeting of the 
American Asso¢iation for the Advancement of 
Science. Dr. Abbott and other archeolo- 
gists have claimed for these remains an an- 
tiquity coeval with the glacial period. Mr. 





‘Lewis commenced by carefully defining the 


absolute and relative ages of all the clays and 
surface deposits of the Lower Delaware Valley. 
Three clays were pronounced to be of Meso- 
zoic and Tertiary age. Next came the Phil- 
adelphia brick clay, stated to have been 
derived from the melting of the ice in the 
glacial period. No true glacial deposits 
exist south of the terminal moraine, near 
Easton, as first pointed out by Prof. G. H. 
Cook. After the clay, three gravel deposits 
were laid down: first one, found on the tops 
of the hills, largely composed of pebbles of 
Potsdam savdstone; second, a red gravel, 
referred to the Champlain period ; lastly, the 
Trenton gravel or sand, holding the human 
implements. These beds are, therefore, ex- 
tremely modern, geologically speaking. They 
follow the Champlain age, in which it is sup- 
posed human relics have been found else- 
where. Perhaps these Trenton beds corre- 
spond closely in age to the lower-level gravels 
of the River Somme, in France. Hence, they 
cease to be of importance in fixing a great 
antiquity for man in New Jersey. As the 
implements clearly belong to the Palwolithic 
age, they may cause archeologists to bring this 
ruder human period nearer to our own times. 
Mr. Lewis suggested that the name of Esqui- 
maux period might be used to designate the 
period of the formation of the Trenton 
gravels. 


«---The Scientific Association, after ad- 
journment, went upon an excursion to the top 
of Mt. Washington, N. H., where they in- 
spected the evidences of glaciation of the 
summit, heretofore described by Professor C. 
H. Hitchcock. The largest transported bowlder 
found by them weighed nearly one hundred 
pounds, and corresponds perfectly with the 
rock occurring upon Cherry Mountain, ten miles 
distant and three thousand feet lower down. 
Hence, these figures express the distance trav- 
eled by this bowlder, both horizontally and ver- 
tically, in the glacial age. The rock is entirely 
unlike that of Mt. Washington itself; and, as the 
bowlder was covered by the peculiar lichens 
growing naturally upon the summit, it could 
never have been brought there by human 
agency. The specimen has been taken to the 
rooms of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
Near the Signal Service station may be seen a 
surface twenty or thirty feet long that has been 
evidently planed down by the ice; some of the 
surface recently uncovered still retaining ite 
smoothness and displaying obscure stri# 
pointing in a southeasterly direction. It has 
been recently stated by Prof. Hitchcock that 
numerous moraines cover the sides of Mt. 
Washington, such as were made in the decline 
of the ice period, when the glacier gradually 
retreated to the very summit, leaving blocks of 
stone arranged in curved lines or loops, with 
the convex side lowest. Inside of the loops 
the ground is smooth, comparatively level, 
and grassed over, representing the area occu- 
pied by the ice before it melted; while the 
stones occupy the steep escarpment of the 
terrace, and also show some parallelism with 
the general course of the moraine. 


....-Exner, of Vienna, has recently an- 
nounced that the thermo-electric power de- 
veloped at the junction of different metals de- 
pends upon the surrounding gases. He finds, 
for instance, that a thermopile of antimony 
and bismuth is entirely inactive when im- 
mersed in an atmosphere of pure nitrogen ; or, 
at least, thinks he finds it so. The correctness 
of his view is, however, very questionable. 
Young has shown, in a paper read at the meet- 
ing of the American Association, at Boston | 
that in a vacuum so perfect that the electric 
spark will not pass the thermo-electric power 
of fron and platinum is entirely unchanged. 
The residual air was certainly not more than 
1-1,000,000 of the natural pressure. 


....In regard to the similarity of the flora 
of Eastern North America and Eastern Asia, 
Dr. Gray writes to an English magazine that 
his views have been misunderstood by leading 
naturalists. His real views are, he says, that 
before the glacial period there was one 
‘transference of vegetation from the north,” 
supplying Japan, the Atlantic side of North 
America, as well as Oregon and California. 
The existence now of simflar forms in Japan 
and Northeastern America is the result of 
selection, through similarity of climate. The 
climate of the Pacifie Coast being different, 
those emigrant forms only were ‘‘ selected for 
preservation ” which suited it, 





Tas Baroness Burdett-Coutts, says an En- 
glishman who knows her weil, is remarkable 
both for vitality and energy, which are said 
to be extraordinary. When she is perfectly 
well, she defeats her age by a dozen years. She 
is a good horsewoman and 1s still fond of ex- 
ercise, and she walke with an elasticity which 
many a younger wonian might envy. Her 
capacity for business has long been known; 
and, though her benevolence is boundless, no 
begging imposter could ever hope to outwit 
her. She has all the shrewdness of the Charity 
Organization Society, without the callous 
cynicism which makes that body nothing more 
than a system of police. Her knowledge of 
politics and politicians extends over half a 
century; and, ds she can write as well as 
speak with no little grace and pungency, a 
book of her recollections should have greater 
interest than anything of the kind which has 
been published for many years. 


.... Mr. F. E. L. Barnes, the assistant organ- 
ist of Trinity Church in this city, committed 
suicide recently, in Montreal, Canada. He 
had been playing there during the Dominion 
Exhibition, with great success; but it is sup- 
posed that he was overworked, and this, added 
te some pecuniary embarrassment and a diffi- 
culty he had recently met with in securing a 
position he desired, is supposed to have caused 
temporary aberation of the mind. Mr. Barnes’s 
musical abilities, though eccentric, were of a 
high order. 


-...Of Lieutenant Schwatka’s Arctic expe- 
dition the London Times of a recent date thus 
speaks: ‘‘ The veteran Arctic explorers, whose 
letter we publish—Messrs. Parker, Snow, and 
Cheyne—express the natural regret that Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka’s success should not have 
been won by their own countrymen. But En- 
glishmen may rejoice that in the long and glo- 
rious chronicle of these expeditions their kins- 
men of the great Republic share no unequal 
space with themselves.’’ 


...-It is said that the Empress Eugenie has 
decided to leave England, being moved to that 
determination by Parliament having set its 
face definitely against the erection of a monu- 
ment to the Prince Imperial in Westminster 
Abbey. It is thought that in the future she 
will reside at her Chateau of Arenberg, Swit- 
zerland and her present intention {is to erect a 
mausoleum wherever she fixes her residence, 
and remove the remains of her husband and 
son from England. 


...-The Countess Lycia von Wrangel née 
Von Bulow, widow of the deceased ficld-mar- 
shal of the same name, died recently, at the 
age of 88 years. She was married in 1810, and 
celebrated her golden wedding in 1860 and her 
diamond one in 1870; a very rare achievement, 
even among the robust and long-lived gentry 
of Prussia. In the Countess von Wrangel the 
poor, the sick,and the afflicted of Berlin lose 
one of their most charitable friends. 


.+.-The only monument to Raphael at Ur- 
bino has been hitherto the simple inscription 
placed above'the door of the hovse in which 
he was born. It has lately been determined, 
however, that a more imposing memorial shall 
be erected in his honor, and subscriptions have 
been opened all over Italy for the purpose of 
setting up a statue to him in his native town 
on the occasion of the fourth centenary of his 
birth, which occurs April 6th, 1883, 


....S8ir Andrew Barclay Walker, ex-mayor of 
Liverpool, who gave several hundred thousand 
dollars for a magnificent art gallery in that 
city, and whose statue was recently unveiled 
there, is traveling in Southern Colorado, in 
company with Mr. Pearson, another ex-mayor 
of Liverpool, who has purchased property in 
Colorado. 

....Jesse R, Grant, third son of the Ex- 
President, was married on the 224 ult. to a 
daughter of W. 8. Chapman, at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. The wedding was very 
private, only the members of the two families 
and a few friends being present. 


....-Mr. Rupert Kettle is about to be 
knighted, Mr. Gladstone having advised the 
Queen to grant him that title for his tact and 
energy in preventing many strikes and his 
plan of arbitration boards, which have worked 
80 well in the North of England. 


.-..President and Mrs. Hayes visited Spring 
Valley Mine, at Cherokee Flat, California, last 
week. Mrs. Hayes was given a souvenir, in 
the shape of a handful of amalgam, worth $300. 
She also fired a blast. 


....The Empress of Austria is about to re- 
ceive the title of honorary colovel of a regi- 
ment of Russian Uhlans. A Paris paper calls 
her “‘ the first Amazon of the world.”’ 


.... It is rumored that Prince Gortschakoff, 
Premier Gladstone, and Gambetta will meet at 
Nice this month, 





School. and College. 


Tue formal opening of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, took place on the eve- 
ning of Tuesday, September 28th, in the pres- 
ence of the assembled trustees, professors, and 
students. President Gilman made a short 
address, which was followed by brief speeches 
from Dr. Martin, professor of biology, Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve, and Professor A. B. Martin, 
president of Government College, Pekin, 
China. After these exercises, the company 
present adjourned to the library, where a col- 
lation had been prepared, and several hours 
were pleasantly passed in social intercourse. 
Many alumni were present and great satisfac- 
tion was expressed on all sides at the condi- 
tion of the University. During the summer 
the library has been renovated and extended 
and some 800 new books added. It now 
numbers 8,800 volumes, besides 259 magazines 
periodically received, and is in the charge of 
Dr. Wm. Hand Brown, assisted by Mr. Henry 
C. Miller. Owing to the lack of room in the 
building proper, the trustees have recently 
purchased two dwelling-houses on West Mon- 
ument Street, which will be temporarily fitted 
up for class-rooms, but subsequently torn 
down, giving place to a fine lecture hall 
and physical laboratory to be erected. Dr. 
Henry Sewall and Mr. William T. Sedgwick 
have been added to the faculty, 





....The Western Reserve College, now at 
Hudson, O., is to be removed to Cleveland, and 
will be known hereafter as the Western 
Reserve University. The trustees were almost 
unanimous in taking this action, and stipulated 
the following as the conditions under which 
they would effect the removal: New buildings 
are to be erected in Cleveland, for which the 
sum of $100,000 is to be raised. The endow- 
ment fund is to be increased by $400,000, and 
the present property at Hudson is to be re- 
tained, to serve as a classical and Jiterary insti- 
tute for business men, and also to contain a 
preparatory department for the new University; 
this enterprise, apart from its natural income, 
to receive support in the shape of a sum not to 
exceed one-fourth of its present endowment, 
Through the generosity of Mr. Amasa Stone, 
who has presented the College with $500,000, 
the necessary conditions are complied with 
and the work of removing will be commenced 
promptly. The academic branch of the Uni- 
versity is to be called Adelbert College, in 
memory of Adelbert Stone, deceased son of the 
institution’s liberal benefactor. 


.... The Iows Agricultural Colleve at Ames 
will have a department at the State Fair, and 
undertake to show what degree of manual 
skill may be attained by students who are pur- 
suing an industrial course. The school of 
mechanics will exhibit steam engines, machine 
tools, a job printing press, and flooring, win- 
dow-casings and wainscoting in native wood, 
all made by students, Students will be pres- 
ent to work wood and iron-turning lathes, and 
young ladies in the domestic department will 
exhibit their skill in the culinary art. 


....Professor M. MacVickar, principal of 
the State Normal and Training School at Pots- 
dam, N. Y., has been appointed by the State 
Board of Education principal of the Michigan 
State Normal School, and has accepted. He 
enters upon his duties in November. 


....-The average attendance at the public 
schools of South Carolina for the past three 
years has been 52,977 white and 60,722 colored ; 
nearly double the average attendance during 
the preceding eight years. 


....Professor Gilchrist, of the fowa State 
Norma! School, says that co-education in that 
institution is ‘“‘a decided success,’’ and adds: 
** We experience none of those dangers which 
are imagined by its opponents.” 


...-Professor Francis L. Patton, president 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, has 
accepted the professorship in the Princeton 
Theological Seminary which was endowed by 
A, T. Stewart. 

..»-Professor A. H. Sabin, of the Ripon 
(Wis.) College, succeeds Professor George A. 
Smyth in the chair of chemistry and physics 
at the University of Vermont. 


».«eThere are at present seventeen Amer- 
ican students at the Stuttgart Polytechnic 
School, which has 506 students and seventy- 
two professors. 

-+»-Over twenty thousand pupils in the St, 
Louis public schools have taken up the study 
of German, which is an elective branch. 


....-The Rev. Edward Everett Hale preached 
the first sermon in the Sage Course at Cornell 
University, on Sunday, September 26th. 


.... Wisconsin has introduced the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as an obligatory 
atudy in her public schools, 


.»»-General Garfield has been elected ¢ 
trustee of Williams College, 
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Bliss. 


Tue mission of the American Board in 
Japan bas had a prosperous year. Four churches 
have been orgenized, five pastors ordained and 
installed, and one hundred and twenty-one 
members added on profession, each of the six- 
teen churches receiving additions. The con- 
tributions of the year amounted to about 
$2,000, which was sufficient to provide for the 
expenses of pr’ “hing, rents, etc. The med- 
feal departmen: has grown greatly, and has 
become an important means of promoting 
evangelistic work. ‘ The tendency of all our 
work,” writes Mr. Jenks, “‘is to pass more 
and more into native hands. The churches, 
with their pastors, are not only becoming 
self-sustaining, but propagating. The church 
at Imbari, two hundred miles from the mis- 
slonary, who visits it about twice a year, near- 
ly trebled its membership during eight 
months. The training school and_ the 
girls’ schools receive more and more in- 
struction from natives, while the financial 
support of one school for girls is car- 
ried by the churches. The country is being 
opened up every year by railroad extensions, 
and the rushing of the iron horse disturbs the 
worship before many an idol god. The edu- 
cation of woman is undermining the ancient 
strongholds of heathenism.” Mr. De Forest, 
writing from Osaka, tells of a visit he made to 
Hikone, where there is a native congregation. 
The members had many questions to ask him, 
which to them were important—such as 
“ How do you show honor toward the dead ?”’ 
‘Ought we give the missionary society such 
money as we used to squander in wine and 
feasting?” ‘Shall we admit to the commun- 
jon those who are seeking for baptism? Not 
doing so, for us to eat and drink in their pres- 
ence, is it not impolite?’”’ “ Shall we celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper with sponge-cake, as usual ; 
or did you bring some bread for that purpose ?”’ 
Mr. De Forest speaks of some striking changes 
in Buddhism, owing to its contact with West- 
ern civilization. Some of its priests are teach- 
ing that {it is senseless to worship idole and 
that none but the most ignorant do it. He 
says: “It has long been evident that contact 
with western countries and with Christianity 
was making great changes in Buddhism fn 
Japan; but I never felt this so strongly as when 
in Hikone, on this visit. There they have a 
theological school, which they kindly allowed 
me to visit. There are now about seventy 
pupils, the younger portion of whom study the 
ord'nary branches taught {fn the common 
schools. Such a course must reform radically 
the old Buddhist way of teaching sacred geog- 
raphy. For example, a priest once told me 
that 80,000 miles north of. here was a great, 
square mountain, the other side of which was 
Heaven. Such training-schools as they now 
have here and there in Japan will explode that 
old Heaven of theirs, and they will have to 
loeate it anew.” 





++. The “Report” of the English Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society for the past year is very full 
and represents the missions of the Society gen- 
erally as in a very satisfactory condition. It is 
interesting to note that in the column of 
amounts raised at the various mission stations 
India heads the list with $28,125. The total 
is $25,900, which does not include the contribu- 
tions of the churches in Jamaica, now inde- 
pendent of the Society. This amount, which 
is included in the receipts of the year, makes 
one-seventh of the income of the Society and 
indicates progress toward self-support. The 
Socicty has 83,805 members and 5,141 scholars 
in day schools. The baptisms of the year were 
2,181 and the net increase of members 2,224. 
In Jamaica, where the oldest station dates from 
1816, there are no less than 123 churches, with 
about 23,000 members. The table for India 
shows that there are 35 missionaries, 186 Evan- 
gelists, 110 stations and outstations, 90 chapels, 
and 3,796 members, of whom 626 are Europeans. 
During the past year 182 persons were baptized, 
56 restored, and 14 received by letter. We are 
glad to see this paragraph in the “Report” in re- 
ference to the very important matter of the or- 
ganization of native churches in India: 


“Probably, informer years, some mistakes 
may have been made mm the direction of trying 
to organize native churches onthe exact model 
of those in this country, instead of allowing 
Asiatic Christianity to develop for itself such 
ece.csiastical organizations as may be best 
adapted to the wants and circumstances of an 
Oriental race. It scarcely should be matter 
for surprise if, under present and greatly 
altered conditions, the plans and methods of 
earlier years should call for reconsideration, 
and in some cases for modification and altera- 
tion.”’ 


Societies working in India need to be careful 
lest they give cause for strife and division 
among the native Christians, who would glad- 
ly unite in one Christian organization if left 
to themselves. 





The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 17th. 
JACOB AT BETHEL.—Gzn. xxvut, 10—22. 


Nores.— “‘ Beersheba.” — The place where 
Isaae lived.———“‘ Toward Haran.”—Haran is 
the town called Carrhw® by the Romans, nota- 
ble for the defeat of Crassus. It is still called 
Harran and is situated over a hundred miles in 
a direct line north-northeast from Beersheba, 
or twice as far by the route practicable to 
Jacob. It is twelve miles east of the Euphra- 
tes and six south of Edessa. In order to reach 
it, Jacob had to travel north to Damascus, then 
Hamath, then Aleppo, then northeast to Car- 
chemish, where he forded the Euphrates, and 
then directly east to Haran.——“A certain 
place.’’—Rather, the place, witich was famous 
as a high place for worship.———* Pillows,"’"— 
It is the custom there to sleep in the open air, 
with stones for pillows. “A ladder." — 
Rather, staircase, or some sort of terrace work. 
-~——* The angels.""— As if on errands of mercy 
to help and protect men. “* Shall all the 
Samilies of the earth be blessed.” —This has been 
especially fulfilled in Christ and the Christian 
religion. “T knew it not."—It was the 
Lord, Jehovah, that he did not know was in 
that place. It was, probably, a place of wor- 
ship for the idolatrous tribes around, with its 
altars ; but Jacob was surprised to find that 
his own father’s God, Jehovah, was there. 
“* He was afraid.”’—Less because of any remorse 
for his falsehood to his father than from a 
general terror before the mysterious God. 
“A pillar.”"—Used like an altar for purpose of 
worship; here in pouring oil over it in sacrifice 
to God. ———“* Oi." —Olive oil. “* Bethel.” 
—Meaning house of God.——“‘A vow.”—A 
promise of service made to God on condition 
of receiving some favor. “ This stone 

shall be God's house.’""—The place of 
Jacob’s future worship, even as he had just 
worshiped. He did, in fact, afterward build 
an altar here. “A tenth.’’—Showing, as 
did Abraham’s tithes to Melchizedech, how 
early the principle of tithes was established. 

Instruction.—Jacob had to leave home. He 
had lied villainously to his father, and he had to 
suffer for it. It drove him from his home and 
all that he loved; and he deserved itall. Be 
true to your parents. Do not try to deceive 
them. Put perfect confidence in them. Tell 
them all your troubles and difficulties, and also 
all your wrong-doing. If you lie to them, it 
may deeply wound their hearts and destroy the 
comfort of home. The home is happy in which 
each puts fullest confidence in each. 

Jacob, when driven away from home by his 
sin, did the next best thing. He went to his 
relatives. He did not run away among stran- 
gers. He went where he would be known. It 
is well to stand by one’s own family. 

Jacob might have been a great deal worse 
off. He might have been too sick to sleep. He 
might have had no stone fora pillow. We 
should make the best of our circumstances, 
extracting all the good we can from them. 

Jacob was gloriously off. He was alone; 
but there was God. He appeared in a dream. 
And now, however lonely one may seem, with 
no friends, yet he can always have God fora 
friend. 

Heaven is near us. It is just at the top of 
the ladder. God is within reach. Heavenly 
ministrations are constantly at our service. 
The angels, nay, the very Spirit of God, are 
waiting to help us. Let us open our eyes, let 
us open our hearts to receive them. 

If God was our fathers’ God, it is a pity if we 
will not have him as our God. He is all will- 
ing. It will be very easy for us to be Chrie- 
tians, if our parents were. It will be a very 
great shame for us not to be Christians, if they 
were. The promise is to the chifdren ; and the 
angels, ministering spirits, are for the little 
ones who are heirs of salvation. 

God’s promises do not fail till the last one is 
accomplished. Everything else may fail, but 
not God. 

God is in a great many places where we don’t 
seem to know it. The church is not his only 
place. He is everywhere we go. Would we 
sin, would we get angry if we thought God is 
here? The whole earth is his house, and we 
can’t escape his presence. 

It is not strange that Jacob was afraid. The 


thought of the unseen, mysterious God is 
something to make one ——: especiall = 
he thinks of his own sins. ear of 

the beginning of 4. ing, N man who oe 
not care for God, who is not afraid of displeas- 
ing him, is near perdition. 

e young man Jacob, when he arose in the 
morning, offered worship. That boy or young 
man makes a mistake who begins day 
without prayer to God. 

Out of bis pillow Jacob made analtar. Can- 
not we make somehow our earthly labors and 
cares all suggest God to us ? 

Let each make his vow. It is al yr Gn 























and am successful, devote time ‘and money to 
his honor. A 
ambition to do and 
welfare and happiness o: 





F ebbtes. 


“ Daztzne, this potato is only half done.” 
“ Then eat the done half, love.” 

-».»The water in our harbors is modest. It 
rarely tries to rise above its piers. 


--One of the earliest female archery clubs 
we read about was when Ruth was out in the 
field with her Boaz and harrows. 


.-.-Mather: “Charley, I see no improve- 
ment in your marks.” Charley: “ Yes, Papa; 
it is high time you had a serious talk with the 
teacher, or else he’ll keep on that way forever.”’ 


--“*If Jones undertakes to pull my ears,’’ 
said a loud-mouthed fellow on a street-corner, 
* he'll just have his hands fall.”” The crowd 
looked at the man’s ears and smiled. 


...-Rev. Dr. Hall said every blade of grass 
Wwasasermon. The next day he was amusing 
himeelf by clipping his lawn, when a parish- 
foner said: “ That’s right, Doctor. Cut your 
sermons short.” 


..--At a printers’ festival, lately, the follow- 
ing toast was offered: ‘‘Woman! Second only to 
the press in the dissemination of news.”’ The 
ladies are yet undecided whether to regard 
this as a compliment or otherwise. 


--“* Does Sister Annie ever say anything 
about me, Bub?”’ inquired Augustus of Annie’s 
little brother, while waiting in the parlor. 
“Yes,” replied Bub. “She says,if you’d 
rockers on yer shoes, they’d make nice cradles 
for me.” 


.-They were on their wedding tour, and 
she said: “Darling, why did you choose me?” 
“TI saw you sweeping the library one day.” 
“Then you chose me because I did not disdain 
the broom?’ “No; but because you could not 
handle it well.” 


.-A Galveston school-teacher had a great 
deal of trouble making a boy understand his 
lesson. Finally, however, he succeeded, and, 
drawing a long breath, remarked to the boy: 
“Tf it wastn’t for me, you would be the biggest 
donkey on Galveston Island.” 


..A Galveston colored servant, on her way 
home with a basket of pilfered groceries, meets 
a friend. “ Howis you comin’ on wid dem 
white folks?’ “I’se gwine to leab’em. Dey 
hasn’t paid dar groceryman in sich a long time 
I’se ashamed to meet him on de street.” 


..-It is sometimes said that the apprentice 
fs the most careful of barbers; but recently 
one was employed in one of the down-town 
shops, with such {ll success that the court- 
plaster trade became very active, and his em- 
ployer said: ‘Johnny, you have missed your 
vocation. You would do better at opening 
oysters.” 

...-A Philadelphia lady ts so opposed to 
anything suggestive of card playing that she 
will not even have a deal table in her kitchen. 
And she wants to be translated, like Elijah, so 
that she may escape “ shuffling off ’ this mor- 
tal coil. And she can’t bear to hear any allu- 
sion to Gabriel’s “last trump” and won’t 
have a ‘‘ tray” in the house. 


..A sentry placed before a powder-mag- 
azine sees his colonel approach, smoking an {m- 
ported Havana cigar. He presents arms, and 
says, firmly but respectfully: ‘‘ Pardon me, 
Colonel; but smoking is not allowed here.” 
The Colonel, with a superb gesture, flings 
away the cigar and gives the faithful sentinel 
a louis d’or. As soon as he has got reund the 
corner, the faithful sentinel, with proud tears 
on his rugged countenance, picks up the cigar 
and finishes it, with every manifestation of de- 
light. . 

..- THE ZoSLocisT’s Woorne. 
When first I saw you, Eland deer, 

My hart it did repine ; 

Because I gnu how good you were, 

And wished that you ermine. 


When I your tapir fingers pressed, 
Upon that eve in May, 

The glance you gave me sealed my fate 
And I’m still yours to-day. 


I'll never break ape art the lynx 
That bind my heart to thine, 

Till I shall fion my last couch 
And in my grave recline. 


Gaze, Eland deer, upon me now! 
(That's civet pleases you), 

One glance from your bright eyes will light 
This moldering fire anew. 


And if it is for porcupine, 
Though it should ruin me, 
I'll bring as many hamstu you 
As one could wish to see. 





Bat, then, of course, weak antelope, 
For that would be a boar; 

But we can stay right here rat home, 
And I'll never leave you mohr. 





BAPTIST. 

ALLISON, R. P., Chicago, called to Barring” 
ton, Ii. 

BACON, A. M., Dundee, Il, declines call to 
Plainfield, Ill., and also to Geneva Lake» 
Wis., and accepts call to Oak Park, Ill. 

BOAZ, Cuas., accepts call to Bunker Hill, Ind- 

FARNHAM, P. P., St. Louis, Mich., resigns, 

FISHER, Oris, died, recently, at Englewood, 
Ml., aged 72. 

GALLUP, H. M., accepts call to Saline, Mich. 

GARTON, Jounra V., of last class of Roches 
ter Sem., accepts call to Meriden, Conn. 

HENRY, J. W., Williamston, Mich., resigns. 

HOBART, ©. B., ord. at Aurora, Ill. 

KELLOGG, I. P., West Cornwall, Vt., resigns. 

PUTNAM, G. W., accepts call to Parma, Mich. 

SIZER, Henry P., died, recently, at Syracuse, 
N. Y., aged 65. 

SWEET, N. L., De Soto, Wis., resigns. 

VAN WINELE, P., Litchfield, Mich., resigns. 

WILCOX, Suzpon E., ord. at Homer, N. Y. 

WOOD, Jacos A., died, recently, at North 
Wilna, N. Y., aged 78. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AYRES, M. C., Niantic, Conn., resigns. 

BISSELL, L. B., ord. at Memphis, Tenn., 
Sept. 21st. 

CASE, H. P., Olathe, Kan., resigns. 

CRONIN, Hewry C., Coventryville, accepts 
call to Hamilton, N. Y. 
EBBS, Epwakp, inst. at Unionville, Ont. 
FAY, 8. P., Bangor, Me., accepts call to Vil- 
lage ch., Dorchester, Mass., one year. 
FREELAND, 8S. M., New Hoven, invited to 
Thomaston, Conn., one year. 

LOOMIS, 8. L., last class Andover, called to 
the York-st. ch., Newport, Ky. 

MILLS, Cartes P., ord. at Newburyport, 
Mass. 

ee ALPHA Gane, Mass., called to 

rst ch. Wells Me. 

mt. FRANKLIN, Hempstead, L. I., resigns. 

PALMER, Frank, will supply at Lee and Med- 
bury, N. H. 

STOCKING, J. B., ord. at North Ridgeville, 0 

a - “lay W. R., accepts call to Daltoa, 


waaare Maxton, San José, accepts call to 


Santa Cruz, Cal. 
LUTHERAN, 
CRO J. M., becomes pastor at Washing- 
ton, TH : 7 


mas, aoe R., died, recently, at Leeto- 
+, OB 


KAESSMAN, G F. A., 8t. Joseph, Mo., ac- 
cepts call to Galena, mM. 
LUTZ, W. 8., Winston, accepts call to Gibson- 
le, N.C. 
MEISTER, Em, inst. at Lancaster, Penn. 
—* M. P., died, recently, at Newark, 


ROTSES, Fer=, Maryland, removes to Min. 

en, 

ag lng mag > P, died at Allentown, 
Penn., Sept. 26t h, aged 72, 

STUBNATZY, Ww. 8, Fort Wayne, Ind., died 
recently. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BELVILLE, Ye a died, recently, at 
Dayton, O aged 80 

BLACKFORD, R A., inst. at White Lake, N. 


varnien. Grorae, ord. and inst. in West- 
minster ch., Troy, We 
LAUGHLIN Dave, ord. and inst. at Manala- 
pan, N. J. 
MeQanan, Joun, accepts call to Poynette, 
8. 


MoGAUGHEY, J., invited to become settled 
at Laramie City, W. T. 

PATTERSON, Rosrrt, D.D., Cincinnati, O., 
dismissed to Presbytery of San Francisco, 
Cal. 

PATTON, Francis L., ang ~ wp in Theological 
Seminary at Coleano, , accepts chair in 
Princeton Seminary, N. J. 

PORTER. James B., ord. at Maryviie, Tenn., 
for foreign mission field. 

ee he D. J., inst. at Canisteo, =X. 

Joun §&., inst. in Arch-street ch., 
A niladciphia, Penn 

SLUTER, Grorez, Shelbyville, rs resigns. 

TEDFORD, Lyman B., ord. at Maryville, 
Tenn., for foreign mission field. 

WOTRING, F R., Pittsburgh, Penn., accepts 
call to Wenona, til. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
MBERG Joux H., accepts call to Re- 
formed ch., Columbiana, O. 
DETTERER, J. J., accepts call to Moravian 
church at Palmyra, 
ELTERICH, Pe toy me iam, Bergen, Point Point, N. a 
accepts call 


Allegheny City, Penn. 
KELSEY, Cuanues, of New York East Meth- 
otlist Conference, died, recently, aged 65. 
MOORE, 8. W., D. D., of Memphis Confer- 
ence of M M. E. Church, South, died, reeent- 
iy. & 


2 ea 


SMYTH, Cattenper 8 
ravian ch. at Bethlehem, Penn. 
‘SPANGLER, H. T., Columbia, 0., accepts call 
to Reformed ch., Lansingburg, Penn. 
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The prompt mention ¢» our ust of “ Books of the Week” 
wtil be considered by us an equivalent to thew pud- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


GODET’S COMMENTARY ON THE 
ROMANS.* 

Proresson Gopet, of Neuchitel, needs 
no introduetion in this country. His bibli- 
cal studies have already won him the grat- 
itude of many serious and intelligent read- 
ers. The Commentary on the Hpistle.to the 
Romans, Volume I of which is now before 
us in the English translation of the Rev. A. 
Cusin, M. A., Edinburgh, is destined to 
deepen our obligations to him. 

This commentary belongs to a class for 
which we have been waiting. It is the 
product of a serene faith, which we hope 
may be taken as a sign that the storm of 
learned controversy is abating somewhat; 
or, at least, that we are approaching the 
stage where dry land appears and where 
Christian life may resume its serenity. 
The whole century has been marked with 
the appearance, in rapid succession, of 
really great and learned commentaries on 
the Scriptures. It would seem that learning, 
research, literary ability, critical judgment, 
and even conjecture had done what could be 
done to reach the ultimate facts and mean- 
ings which lie beneath the text of Holy 
Scripture. Yet even the ablest and most 
useful of these works are disturbed by, at 
least, the echoes of debate and conflict. 
Many of them are saturated with the crit- 
ical and rationalizing spirit. Meyer, the 
greatest of all the recent commentators on 
the New Testament, as far as the Epistle 
to the Romans is concerned, is no excep- 
tion. Probably this was unavoidable. 
During all these years faith has been dis- 
turbed. The strongest spirits could not 
abide wholly in undisturbed peace. 

Yet, surely, we have all felt, as we have 
seen one and another essential point made 
good against unbelief, that there was to 
come from all this contention something 
better; that the noblest part would not, 
after all, fall to him who had defended the 
truth of God against infidel attack; but to 
him on whose mind all the gathered light 
and knowledge of scholarship was to be 
permitted to shine peacefully, and who 
could state his faith without seeming to be 
fighting for it, and make it shine among 
men without dimming or cooling it by inti- 
mations of unbelief. 

Professor Godet is a commentator of this 
class. He makes faith grow under his sen- 
tences. He expounds the Gospel in a way 
which builds it up in your mind. He is 
not unacquainted with men and their 
thoughts. He knows his age and its un- 
belief. He apprehends that the life of in- 
dividuals and of the Church is languishing 
because it fails to strike its roots into the 
fruitful soil of apostolic revelation. He 
mourns over the ‘‘sickly sanctification ” 
which is evolved from “‘ simple morality of 
nature,” and warns his readers that ‘‘the 
least obscuration of the divine mind, com- 
municated to the world by means of apos- 
tolic revelation, has for its immediate effect 
diminution of spiritual life and strength.” 
But he approaches his work in an un- 
troubled hopefulness and with a simple 
(we were about to say light-hearted) faith 
that Christ is the “‘wisdom of God and 
the power of God.” He believes, with 
Coleridge and Luther, that the Epistle to the 
Romans is the profoundest book in exist- 
ence; in ‘every'word you are face to face 
with the unfathomable; your heart re- 
echoes as you read the expression of M. de 
Pressensé, ‘‘ cathedrals of thought.” 

The first chapter of the introduction treats 
of the life of St. Paul. It makes good use 
of the now abundant material, and, without 
descending to controversy, meets unbelief 
with the appropriate answer; not failing, 
by the way, to employ its concessions for 
the confirmation of faith. 


Neuchatel. ifrom,the French by Rev. A. 
Cusm, M. A., Vol. L T.&. T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh. by the Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Boas. Price, $9.00. 
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His experience was, he says, that of the 
“strong man” overcome by “a stronger.” 
Unlike the other apostles, who were called 
freely and followed as of choice, Paul felt 
that he had been taken by divine force 
into his sacred office. He was not asked: 
“Wilt thou.” It was said unto him: 
“* Woe to thee if thou obey not.” To this 
view of his call the author traces Paul's 
subsequent renunciation of all recompense 
from the Churches. It was as if he would 
introduce into his ministry, for his own 
comfort, a principle of voluntariness which 
he felt was absent from its origin. 
As to the divine reasons for the institution 
of a thirteenth apostleship, side by side with 
the other twelve, Godet finds them in this: 
that the time had come when the partic- 
ularistic work founded in Abraham was fo 
pass into the great current of humanity. 
Paul was not a substitute for Judas, as if 
his place had been prematurely filled 
(which some have alleged), nor for the mar- 
tyred James. He is the substitute for a 
converted Israel. It fell to him to do the 
work they were appointed to do, but which 
they declined. In him God’s grace was to 
expand itself to the dimensions of the 
whole world. In Israel’s place and stead 
he was to be what they would not be— 
*‘salvation unto the ends of the earth.” 
The author gives an impressive picture of 
Paul as he stood forth in the fullness of 
apostolic maturity and marked with, the 
strong features of his individual character. 
We quote this extract as an example: ‘“‘ He 
combined with the power of inward and 
meditative concentration all the gifts of 
practical action. His mind descended to 
the most minute details of ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration as easily as it mounted the 
steps of the mystic ladder whose top 
reaches the divine throne.” 

The thorough analysis and mapping out 
of the course of thought through the epistle 
show how well the author has responded to 
the saying of Calvin about it: ‘‘ Methodica 
est,” The drift of his work may be gathered 
from his estimate of Morison’s monograph 
on Romans, ‘‘a unique specimen of learn- 
ing and sound exegetical judgment.” He 
admits, nevertheless, that Meyer’s is the 
indispensable commentary. His own exe- 
getical work is done with knowledge and 
insight; but no less with a fruitful Chris- 
tian sympathy. The author does not 
oppress his pages with dogmatic orthodoxy, 
as Olshausen did; neither does he proffer 
pious reflections where manly thought is 
required. It seems to have been given to 
him to be one of those interpreters of Holy 
Scripture who let the word fly alive from 
their lips. 


rr 


A LOCAL HISTORY.* 


Tue second edition of the Historical Col- 
lections by Hon. Holmes Ammidown, a re- 
tired merchant of this city, has recently 
been published, and the volumes we have 
just received are so full of interest and 
contain so many valuable facts and data 
relating to the early history of the towns 
that comprise a portion of what is now 
Worcester County, in Massachusetts, that 
special attention is again called to the work. 
An extended and most complete history is 
given of Oxford, Dudley, Webster, Stur- 
bridge, Charlton, and Southbridge, towns in 
the Bay State, and the town of Woodstock, 
in Connecticut, which for about sixty 
years from its first settlement was regarded 
as belonging to the Province of Massachu- 
setts. The first hundred pages of Volume I 
are devoted to the Reformation in France, 
giving the rise and progress of the Huguenot 
Church. The author proceeds next to tell 
the history of Oxford, which was settled by 
a band of French refugees, who after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes were 
anxious to escape the yoke of French intol- 
erance and find a home in the New World. 
Maps, copies of original documents, por- 








and add greatly to the interest of the reader. 
The ecclesiastical and educational affairs of 
the towns are narrated most accurately, and 
full biographical notices are given of the 
leading citizens. A most interesting chapter 
is devoted to the history of the town of Web- 
ster, founded by Samuel Slater, called ‘‘ The 
Father of the Cotton Manufacture of the 
United States.” Among the many portraits 
in the collections are fine steel engravings 
of Amasa Walker, born in Woodstock, and 
father of General Walker, the Superintend- 
ent of Census; of Benjamin D. Hyde, of 
Southbridge, and father of Henry D. Hyde, 
a well-known Boston lawyer; and of Holmes 
Ammidown, the author, who lived for many 
years in Southbridge and has contributed 
so largely to the welfare of thistown. If 
town and county histories throughout the 
country could be written as intelligently as 
the one under review, an invaluable work 
would beacomplished. The idea of this work 
is best expressed in Mr. Ammidown’s own 
modest words, from the preface. 

‘ gathering of the scraps of history here 
canta has bee the reoult of the engley- 
ment of leisure time not required for service 
in a mercantile life of active labor through a 
period of more than forty years, and near] 
all in chronological order pe 
written out after the writer had passed the 
bounds of threescore years and ten. If 
these collections shall be the means of pre- 
serving from oblivion any considerable 
amount of the facts thereim contained, so as 
to enable others to use them better and more 
pa wen at some future period, the 
writer will have satisfied the extent of his 
aspirations.” 


a 

.+-The International Review for September 
has only appeared on our desk this week. 
Professor Bonamy Price writes on ‘ Money” 
with the easy confidence which everywhere dis- 
tinguishes him. We 'doubt whether in the 
definition of value, which seems to him so plain, 
he escapes from that qualification of meaning 
which he complains that Professor Walker 
leaves in the term, and which is probably the 
result of attempting to define a word whose 
meaning is relative. Mr. Hubbard collects 
matter for the destruction of the ‘‘ Myth of 
the Virgin” from a field which Rome has 
considered her own. He brings early tradition, 
the art of the Catacombs, the recent discoveries 
at the Church of St. Clement, the mosaics of 
8. Maria Maggiore, and the decoration of the 
Norman churches at Palermo into court against 
the dogma. The article is based on careful 
studies. We cannot be persuaded by the 
examples given that Henry Tenisod wrote any- 
thing superior to Heine nor worthy of Catullus. 
The articles on George Whitfield and on Lam- 
enais are both well done; but ‘‘ vividus vultus, 
vividi oculi, vivide manus, denique omnia vivida”’ 
was not originally “ applied to a German Re- 
former.” It is in Longinus. The opening 
article for October, on Emile Augier, is an 
essay on an author whose plays have never 
been in favor here. That he is himself a pure 
man and is actuated in his work by a love of 
what is good and a genuine hatred of the bad 
we are willing to believe; but it would be an 
unhappy day for our people when virtue needs 
to be recommended and vice to be scourged in 
the way he chooses to take. At the risk of 
offending Mr. Matthews, we are still proud 
that the American feeling on all matters of this 
kind requires the presentation to be virginibus 
puerisque. Whoever wishes to peruse a truly 
worthy study of the Puritan times could hardly 
do better than to give his attention to Mr. 
Ellis’s article on “‘ John Cotton in Church and 
State.” The author has done well in giving 
John Cotton a political as well as a min- 
isterial character, and in describing him 
in this double position as the “ ministe- 
rial head of the Puritan commonwealth.” 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright’s article on the ‘‘ Cen- 
sus and its Methods’ is well calculated to 
quiet the apprehension of fraud which has 
disturbed many persons. It unfolds the pro- 
visions which have been made by General 
Walker against both carelessness, mistake, and 
fraud, and shows how on all these points the 
possibilities of error which must always haunt 
the progress of so gigantic a work are reduced 
to the lowest dimensions. Equally reassur- 
ing is the paper contributed by Mr. Bradford, 
“ A Bird’s-eye View of our Railroad System,” 
and it would be more reassuring if we could 
accept it without qualification. We do think 
that there still are needless abuses in our 
management of railways, both in the treat- 
ment of property and passengers. We cannot 
believe that all which lies within the limits of 
easy possibility has been achieved while, in 
general, there are no porters in the stations to 
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simes”” comes to an end, and the “Life of 
Jean Frangois Millet” advances to a second 
part. The illustrations reproduced by the 
** Yves and Barret’ process do not satisfy us. 
We have, however, seen better, and, as the pro- 
cess is new, are willing to be patient. ‘ The 
New South,”’ by Sidney Lanier, is too good by 
abalf tobe accepted without qualification. 
What his “faith brings nigh” is all coming ; 
but, to our cooler vision, it is yet divided from 
us by how many years of patience and of wisdom 
we donot know. There is much good sense in 
Mr. Gladden’s remarks on the question ‘To 
Bolt, or not to Bolt?” He is not himself the 
man to be suspected of want of courage. We 
may be sure that he would “bolt” if the ques- 
tion were only one of nérve or character. The 
time may come when a man is required to sacri- 
fice the many and great advantages of united 
action and go into a minority, or perhaps into 
solitary advocacy; but the rule of civilized 
political life must be coherence and union. 
——-The Oriental Church Magazine, « quarter- 
ly, edited by the Rev. Nicholas Bjerring, chap- 
lain of the Russian consulate in this port, has 
now reached the third number of Vol. II. 
We understand that it has a very respectable 
list of subscribers. The September number 
opens with an article on “The Ethnography 
of Russia,’”’ which is said to have been pre- 
pared by a member of the Russian general 
staff. The statement, made on the first page, 
of the sums spent by the imperial government 
in topographical surveys and maps makes us 
blush for ourselves. Dr. August Petermann 
called these maps the most superb that had 


‘ever been published in any country. Our 


attention has also been called to the article 
on the Russian Bible Society; not the old so. 
ciety, which never failed in its day to supply 
the late Dr. Robert Baird a theme for his 
eloquence; but a new society, formed in 1863. 
It seems that the old one, which numbered the 
Emperor Nicholas among its patrons, if we are 
not mistaken, grew “‘ mystic” and unsafe, in 
spite of the imperial patronage, and had to be 
supplanted by another. Mr. Lopuchin gives 
usin this paper some account of the regula- 
tions which control the action of this society. 
Certainly they are characteristic—in primis, 
“1. To circulate only the books of the 
Holy Scriptures which are edited with the 
blessing of the Holy Synod.” Yet they have 
been circulated into the villages, our author 
tells us,on such ways “as the magpies go 
easy ’—611,506 in eleven years, and in 1872 as 
many as 84,976. 


--+» The Thoughts of the Bmperor M. Aurelius 
Antoninus have been translated by George 
Long and republished in the “‘ Standard Series”’ 
(I. K. Funk & Co.). These Thoughts of Anto- 
ninus are a repertory of what was purest and 
noblest in the Stoic philosophy. If they do 
not rank as speculations with the writings of 
Seneca and Epictetus, they stand far above 
them in the humility and purity of their spirit. 
They are introdaced in this translation by an 
excellent popular essay on the philosophy of the 
Emperor. We find in the same “ Standard 
Series’’ John Ploughman’s Pictures; or, More of His 
Plain Talk for Plain People, by Charles H. Spur- 
geon. This is an admirable little book for its 
purpose. It never grows dull. The author, 
Mr. Spurgeon, keeps his bow in taut string 
to the end, and sends his last arrow as well 
feathered and aimed as the first. Asa moral 
tale, it hasthe great merit of being neither 
prosy nor goody. We have not seen the En- 
glish edition, and donot know how the pic- 
tures in it are executed ; but it does seem to 
us that American artists might do better than 
in these illustrations. There is no good out- 
lining inthem. They should be sketched over 
again with a more skillful hand. Since writing 
the above, we have received a 16mo edition of 
the above work from the ‘house of J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia, in which the il- 
lustrations are much better. In running over 
this edition, our eye falls on this characteristic 
sentence in the preface: “I have somewhat 
indulged the mirthful vein; but ever with so 
serious a purpose that I ask no forgiveness. 
Those who see a virtue in dullness have full 
permission to condemn, for a sufficient number 
will approve.”’ 


.-.-The collection of Pussages from the Prose 
Writings of Matthew Arnold (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.) may, indeed, be not. inaptly 
compared to a vase of cut flowers; for the 
garden has been culled—a garden of, at least, 
ten prose worke—to gather whatever blossoms 
by their charm or intrinsic worth might allire 
the admirer to the beds themselves. Matthew 
Arnold, to judge him by his own aims and 
standards, has ever striven after “ real thought, 
real light, real sweetness, real beauty,’ after 
whatever promised to make life Mberal or hu- 
mane, elevated or virtuous, whether in the 
branches of science or art, philosophy or religion. 
‘His ideal seems to be the Greek eiguia—a finely- 
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as education brings us to conceive it, a harmo- 
nious perfection, in which the characters of 
refinement and intelligence are predominant. 
And his method of working through cul- 
ture is to make the best that has been 
thought and known in the world current every- 
where ; to make all men live in an atmosphere 
where they may use ideas, nourished yet not 
bound by them. His views are exceeding 
broad, carrying him to the extreme border of 
the Established Church, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Dean Stanley, probably be- 
yond him and more or less isolated. Though 
his inadequate notion of the Atonement would 
leave him only half Evangelical, yet there can 
be no doubt as to his inculeating the spirit of 
Jesus, together with a view of righteousness 
which raises his books far above sentimental 
ism. 


.. Among books of the highest scholarship 
the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have sent 
us Feregrinus Proteus; ‘An Investigation into 
certain Relations subsisting between De Morte 
Peregrini, the two Epistles of Clement to the 
Corinthians, the Epistle to Diognetus, the 
Bibliotheca of Photius, and other writings.” 
A special edition from the press of Messrs. T. 
& T. Clark, Edinburgh, has been imported by 
the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, and is 
sold by them for six dollars. The author, Mr. 
Cotterill, has subjected the works named to an 
exhaustive examination, and reached the con- 
clusion that they are jocose parodies of ancient 
originals, made not by the imitation of any 
definite treatises, but by clever parodies of 
fragments picked out here and there and 
united into a truly protean conglomerate, 
which in one line suggests one author and in 
the next another. He traces the literary fraud 
which he has atiempted to expose down to the 
times of the revival of iearning, and offers 
plausible grounds for believing that Neceph- 
orus Callistus Xantopulus, called for his 
style the ‘ecclesiastical Thucydides” and for 
his credulity the “theological Pliny,” was in 
the early part of the fourteenth century the 
literary Proteus with whom these frauds orig- 
inated. He believes also that Henry Stephens 
(Henri Estienne), the author of the ‘‘Thesaurus 
Lingue Greece” (A. D. 1572) was acquainted 
with these frauds and post factum contributed 
to their success. 


... The Rev. W. H. Daniels has an article in 
The National Repository for September on 
“Modern British Methodism,” in which he 
makes at least two singular errors. First, he 
says that the change in the mode of ordina- 
tion in the Wesleyan Conference introducing 
the laying on of hands occurred in 1834. The 
change took place two years later, at the Con- 
ference of 1836, of which Jabez Bunting was 
president. Second, he says that ‘‘ William 
Thompson, of ‘Halifax Circular’ fame, and 
four other disaffected brothers joined them- 
selves ’’ to Alexander Kilham, and the six set 
up the “‘New Connexion.” William Thomp- 
son did nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
he was one of a committee appointed to ascer- 
tain if Kilham desired to return to the Confer- 
ence. He died, in 1799, in connection with the 
Wesleyan body and his name appears among 
the mortuary notices in the minutes of the 
Conference. 

..Professor Frederic Huidekoper, of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Meadville, 
Pa., sends us the second edition of Indirect 
Testimony of History to the Genuineness of 
the Gospels (James Miller, New York). The 
book is small, but good, and replete with matter 
which, when duly considered, must fortify the 
believer, even if it should not convert the un- 
believer. The enlarged edition of the 
History of the English fPeople, by John 
Henry Green, M. A. (Ilarper & Brothers), has 
now reached Volume IV. We have already 
called attention to the new points of this work 
and to the advantages it has over the orig- 
inal in one volume., We only add here thot 
Volume IV ends the work and covers the period 
of the Revolution from 1683 to 1760. and of 
modern Europe from 1760 to 1815. It contains 
a copious index of the whole. 


..-» Queer Pets at Marey's, by Olive Thorne 
Miller (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), isa 
collection of many interesting facts of natural 
history incorporated in a story, which removes 
it from the genus of text-bvoks, and, conse- 
quently, does not “scare away” young readers. 
The incidents are told in a pleasant, chatty 
way, and the descriptive and instructive por- 
tions, as the title would suggest, confined 
principally to such members of the animal 
kingdom as we are tolerably familiar with, 
The book is handsomely gotten up, and beau- 
tifully illustrated by J. C. Beard. Sunday, 
published by the same firm, is a good, substan- 
tial volume, consisting of fifty-two weekly 
numbers, containing a variety of entertaining 
seria) stories, sketches, poems, and anecdotes, 
The book is profusely illustrated and has 410 


pages. 








«eee W. A, Hauser has translated from Sel- 
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pered nature, with the notion of perfection | “en's “‘Syrian Deities” The Fabulous Gods de. | the young and especially adapted for Sunday- . 
—_ is : nounced in the Bible (J. B. Lippincott & Co.). . NOW READY! 


Although the Latin original of this little book 
was published in 1617, by John Selden, best 
known to us by his “ Table-Talk,” it continues 
to be an authority and is now for the first time 
laid before English readers. The researches 
of Layard and Rawlinson, Movers and others, 
have greatly increased the sam of knowledge 
on this subject. But John Selden was a pene- 
trating and indefatigable seholar. He is said 
to have devoted twenty years to this book. It 
is an evidence of his acumen that he came 
very near achieving the modern identification 
of Ashtoreth with Venus, and did actally state 
this as possibly true. 


-- To have first appeared in that admirable 
periodical for the young, “St. Nicholas,” is a 
sufficient endorsement for almost anything in 
the line of juvenile fiction ; and it is, therefore, 
not a matter of surpise to find A Jolly Fellow- 
ship, by Frank R. Stockton, author of “ Rud- 
der Grange,” a most delightful story. Just pub- 
lished in book form by Charles &cribner’s Sons, 
New York, and profusely illustrated, it cannot 
fai) to be an important acquisition to youthful 
readers. The characters are all well-drawn 
and the incidents new and full of good, healthy 
fun. Though manifestly a book for the young, 
few “grown-up” people would fail to be en- 
tertained by a perusal of this jolly, crisp little 
tale. 


.. Percy's Pocket Dictionary of Coney Island 
fst more than a common guide-book. The book 
is small and convenient. The maps are neat, 
sharp, and sufficient. It contains an appendix 
on the summer stars, which contains new sub- 
ject-matter to occupP tourists at the sea-shore. 
There is also a treatise on bathing; but we see 
no notes on the resuscitation of drowned per- 
sons. Newport; The City by the Sea, by J. 
H. Bowditch, and Appletons’s Summer Book 
are composed with the view not only of sup- 
plying information, but of providing the visitor 
to the places described in them with some good 
sketches of what he has seen. In this point 
of view, both are excellent. 


.... Hints for Home Reading (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons) is a series of chapters on 
books and their use, by Charles Dudley 
Warner, M. F. Sweetser, Edward Everett Hale, 
Joseph Cook, and others, edited with an intro- 
duction by Lyman Abbott. Aside from its use, 
the work, of course, possesses literary merit, 
and would afford pleasant reading to any, and 
especially to one who is anxious to know how 
and what to read. For the benefit of those 
who contemplate starting a library, an appen- 
dix is furnished, containing classified lists of 
500, 1,000, and 2,000 volumes in all branches of 
standard literature. 


«+eeKeeping One Cow, published by the 
Orange Judd Company, New York, is a useful 
little book, giving valuable information as to 
the care and management of a single milch 
cow. The subject is thoroughly discussed, 
the best methods being fully described and 
analyzed. The book is furnished with illus- 
trations of model stables and various breeds 
of cattle, and many well-known agriculturists 
contribute papers bearing on the subject nu- 
der discussion. 


..-Parts 21 and 22 of The Pvetical Works of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, illustrated (New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), show that 
this magnificent work is going on in the rich 
and careful style in which it was undertaken. 
When completed, Mr. Longfellow may feel 
that, beyond those even of the most gifted of 
his fellows, his works have been embalmed in 
a monument which illustrates the sumptuous- 
ness of literature. 


...John Habberton, author of “ Helen’s 
Babies,’’ has written another book—The Worst 
Boy in Town (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 
It is amusing enough, but some of the inci- 
dents are slightly overdrawn and improbable, 
while others bear a suspicious resemblance to 
certain portions of Mark Twain's “‘Tom Saw- 
yer,’”’ with which work it will hardly compare 
favorably. 

..From Robert Carter & Brothers we have 
areprint of Dr. James Murdock’s translation 
of Mosheim’s Jnstitutes of Ecclesiastieal History, 
Ancient and Modern. This edition bears the 
date of 1880 on the title-page, which seems to 
be the only correction, emendation, or change 
of any kind made in this issue. As far as we 
can see, it is a reprint from the old plates. 


...-Parts 16, 17, and 18 of Science for All 
(New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 
have come to hand, and are done, as to type 
and illustrations, in a creditable manner. If 
the price (50 cents each part) does not carry 
them beyond the reach of average families, 
they would take the place of handsome books 
on scientific subjects in the house. 


«+«« Christie’s Old Organ, Saved at Sea, and 
Little Faith are three short stories published in 
oné volume by Robert Carter & Brothers, New 
York. They are simple, pretty little tales for 








school libraries. 


«+++ The Legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk is well told 
by Mr. George Houghton, in good and smooth 
meters, flowing naturally and in a poetic style, 
which, if it nowhere rises to the hights, is 
always simple and self-contained. 
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_ LITERARY NEWS. 


Miss Ruopa BrovueHton has recently visited 
Oxford, to obtain material for a story of ani- 
versity life. 

The North American Review for November 
will contain an article on Longfellow, by An- 
thony Trollope. 

The Manchester (Eng.) Weekly Times is 
publishing in serial form a new novel, by George 
MacDonald, {illustrative of English life and 
manners, entitled ‘‘ Mary Marston.”’ 


The many literary friends of Mr. Benje- 
mia H. Ticknor will be glad to learn that he has 
returned to the book trade, becoming again a 
partner in the firm of James R. Osgood & Co. 


Messrs. Newman & Co., of London, have 
fm press a revised second addition of the First 
Series of Mr. Samuel Phillips Day’s ‘‘ Life and 
Society in America.”” The second series of the 
same work will also be issued some time during 
this month. 

Mr. Carlyle has recovered sufficiently 
from his recent illness to superintend the prep- 
aration of his biography. The book wiht be 
written jointly by Mr. Froude and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Carlyle, a niece of the author. Mr. 
Carlyle, it is said, will contribute several chap- 
ters himself. 

A fqll report of the proceedings of the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council, held in Philadelphia 
last week, will be issued in book form, on 
November ist, by the Presbyterian Journal, of 
that city. The work will be edited by Messrs. 
R. M. Patterson, D.D., and J. B. Dales, D.D., 
who were appointed by the Council for that 
purpose. 

The first three volumes of ‘“ Modern 
Classics,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. are nearly realy, and will contain Long. 
fellow’s “‘Evangeline,” ‘‘ Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” and “‘ Favorite Poems”; Emerson’s 
“Culture, 66 Behavior, we Beauty, 50 46 Books,”’ 
“ Art,” “ Eloquence,” “oe Power,” “ Wealth,” 
“ Tilusions’”’; ‘* Whittier’s ‘‘ Snowbound,” 
“Tent on the Beach,” and “‘ Favorite Poems,” 
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THE NEW NOVEL. 
By the auther of 


“A FOOL’S ERRAND.” 


Judge Tourgée’s new book is a handsome 
12mo, 522 pp., with frontispiece, cloth $1.50. 

A greater book than “Fool's Errand.”—N. Y. Com 

Wo.ase content tn the belies that the most exalted 
expectations will be entirely satisfied by this remark- 
able and delightful book. It is destincd to take even 
a deeper hold upon publie sympathy fan the work 
already famous.—N. Y¥. Examiner and Chronicle, 

We have read the book fron beginning to end with 
absorbed interest.—Rochest:r Democrat and Chron 
tole. 

A story of intense interest. . . . The importance 
of the matter demands ani the fasc'nation of the 
form in which it is presented fnsures for it a perusal 
by a large percentage of the population of the entire 
land.—N. Y. Evening Mail. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE, OR MAILED, POSTPAID, BY 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 








For a story of “‘ thrilling interest ’’ buy 


A PRIVATE CHAPTER 


WAR. 


By GEO. W. BAILEY, 


Late of Second Division Staff, 15th Army Corps. 
Crorn. 12mo, Pricz, $1. 


From the Bosten “Sunday Herald.” 
‘**4 Private Chapter of the War’ is a 
work of thrilling interest. The story 18 told 
in such a plain, uncarnished way as to leave 
no doubt in the reader’s mind of the truth- 
fulness of the narrative of hair-breadth 
escapes from the rebel lines after the writer's . 
capture at Atlanta, Ga., in July, 1864, and 
the state of society as it was in the Confed- 
eracy at that time. There is no volume of 
reminiscences of the war that contains any 
more attractive reading than this unpre- 
tending volume, and we shall be greatly 
mistaken if it does not have an extensive 

sale, especially among the Boys in Blue.” 
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EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Author of Word-book, Geographical, and Language 
Series, etc. 


GEORGE BR. CATHCART, 
Author of the Literary Re ver, eic., ete. 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE REFORMED 
ALLIANCE. 


Our account of the proceedings of the 
Couneil opens this week with the morning 
session of Monday, Sept. 27th, the fourth 
day. Dr. Brown, of Richmond, Va., occu- 
pied the chair. Dr. Prime, from the Busi- 
ness Committee, reported a resolution de- 
claring it impracticable for the Alliance to 
appoint delegates to the Methodist Council 
to be held in London, in 1881, inasmuch as 
the constitution of the Alliance does not 
provide for the reciprocation of such cor- 
respondence. Dr. Nelson said he offered 
the resolution looking to the appointment 
of the delegates contemplated at the sug- 
gestion of a distinguished Methodist divine 
of London. Principal Cairns wanted the 
resolution so amended as to indicate there 
was no want of sympathy with the Meth- 
odist brethren or their work, so highly es- 
teemed by this body. The Hon. Wm. E. 
Dodge, Judge Jones, of Baltimore, and 
others advocated representation of the Al- 
liance in the Methodist Council, after which 
the whole subject was recommitted to the 
Business Committee. 

A resolution was adopted appointing a 
committee, of which Dr. Knox, of Belfast, 
is chairman or ‘‘ convener,” to collect in- 
formation concerning the formulas of the 
election and ordination of ruling elders, 
together with their functions, etc., in the 
various branches of the Presbyterian body. 
Belfast, Ireland, was chosen as the place of 
the next meeting, to be held in 1884. The 
Committee on Creeds and Confessions re- 
ported, through its chairman, Dr. Schaff, 
the report consisting of a mere statement of 
the Churches that had reported their creeds, 
and providing for the appointment of a 
committee to examine and formulate these. 
The report was adopted. 

Dr. Van Zandt, of New Brunswick, N. J., 
read a paper, which was the order of the 
day, on the subject of ‘‘ Creeds,” in which 
he defended the word creed and met objec- 
tions to the use of accepted formulas of 
belief, but urged moderation in the terms 
of subscription. ‘‘ Bible Revision” was the 
theme of a paper by Dr. T. W. Chambers, 
of New York. It was a very thorough re- 
view of the whole movement,as to its neces- 
sity, anticipated results,and as to the eminent 
scholarship, piety, and entire competency 
of the Revision Committee. He thought 
that the work would commend itself, in the 
course of time, to the acceptance of pulpit, 
pew, and family. Dr. Morris, of Cincin- 
nati, read an able paper on ‘‘ Presbyterian- 
ism and Education.” He contrasted the 
tendency of education, as conducted on the 
one side by the Roman Catholic Church 
and on the other by Protestantism. The 
former trains, while Presbyterianism edu- 
cates. Rome cloisters learning; Presbyteri- 
anism diffuses it. He showed the effects 
of the Reformation on popular knowledge, 
claiming that it was not only an insurrec- 
tion of the soul, as Guizot says; but also the 
insurrection of the intellect, and one that 
exerted a benign influence on not only 
Europe, but all humanity. He claimed for 
Luther the principle that lies at the base of 
all modern systems of popular education— 
the right to tax the people for the education 
of the young, for the good of the common- 
wealth. 

The discussion of Dr. Fiint’s paper on 
** Agnosticism” being the order, Dr. Arm- 
stcong, of Norfolk, Va., attacked certain 
features of it vigorously, charging it with 
sneering at church discipline, and impugned 
the honor of a man’s assailing the creed he 
nad solemnly subscribed. Dr. Boggs, of 
Atlanta, found much in the paper of Dr. 
Flint to commend. It was the ablest he 
had ever heard, yet he found some grounds 
of exception; believing, however, if Prof. 
Flint were fully understood, he would prove 
to bein entire harmony with the Presbyteri- 
an Standards onall points. Principal Grant, 
of Canada, fully endorsed all the positions 
taken by Prof. Flint. The discussion was 
warm and protracted, and enlisted, among 
others, Principal Caven, of Toronto, who 
sought to calm the storm; but he was fol- 
lowe by his fellow-townsman, Macdonnell, 
who rearoused the agitating forces, where- 
upon the matter went over, to come up 
again. 











the Calvinistic Methodist Church, took the 
chair. The first paper read was by Princi- 
pal Kinross, of Sydney, on the “ Condition 
of Religion in New South Wales.” He said 
that of the 700,000 population of the colony 
not one-third attended any place of wor- 
ship, 207,000 are members of the Church 
of England, 164,000 are Roman Catholics, 
and the remainder scattered among various 
denominations, not one-tenth of the whole 
number being Presbyterians. The system 
of education is national, and, though unsec- 
tarian, is not altogether secular. The next 
paper was “‘ Presbyterianism in Relation to 
Civil and Religious Liberty,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Scovel, of Pittsburgh. It was largely a de- 
velopment of the views taken by Dr. Pax- 
ton on this subject in his opening sermon. 

‘‘ Politics and Religion” was the subject 
discussed very ably during the next half 
hour by Dr. Atwater, of Princeton. Fol- 
lowing this paper,Dr. Duff, by invitation of 
the Council, spoke of the condition of relig- 
ion and education in Tasmania; which was 
once a colony set apart to banished con- 
victs, but now free from nearly all remind- 
ers of that fact. The population is at pres- 
ent about 110,000, of which 50,000 are 
Episcopalians,over 20,000 Roman Catholics, 
and 10,000 Presbyterians. Henry Day,Esq., 
of New York, at this point moved to refer 
the application of the Cumberland -Presby- 
terian Church to the committee provided 
for by a resolution of Saturday. 

At the evening session Francis Brown 
Douglass, advocate, of Edinburgh, was in 
the chair. The papers read were on ‘‘ Pres- 
byterian Catholicity,” in which Geo. O. 
Hutton, D.D., of Paisley, discussed that 
branch of the subject related to the mission- 
field and offered suggestions as to co opera- 
tion in the work. Principal McVicar, of 
Montreal, followed, defining catholicity 
and showing the adaptability thereto in 
Presbyterianism. The subject. was con- 
cluded by President Campbell, of Rutgers 
College, showing the points of agreement 
among all bearing the Presbyterian name 
and holding to Presbyterian polity. 

On Tuesday, the fitth day, Dr. Lang, of 
Glasgow, presided in the morning. The 
Business Committee reported, recommend- 
ing the appointment of a committee to pre- 
pare a friendly letter to all the Churches of 
the Alliance on some of the practical mat- 
ters before the Council. It was adopted. 
The order of the day was then taken up. 
It was ‘‘ The Vicarious Sacrifices of Christ.” 
It was treated of first by Dr. Jno. Cairns, of 
Edinburgh, and next by Dr. A. A. Hodge, 
of Princeton. Both these papers took the 
commonly received Calvinistic view of the 
subject. After the reading of Dr. Hodge’s 
paper, @ paper was read by Dr. Wither- 
spoon, of Petersburgh, Va., on ‘‘ Future 
Retribution,” which took the ground that 
it is eternal. He based his argument chiefly 
on the meaning of the Greek words and 
phrases used in the New Testament to ex- 
press it. The discussion of papers now 
began, that of Dr. Van Zandt on ‘‘ Creeds 
and Confessions” taking the precedence. 
Dr. Sloane, of Allegheny, Penn., led off, 
arguing that creeds always have been a 
necessity of the Christian Church, both for 
the benefit of those within the pale and as a 
bulwark against errors without, seeking to 
enter. The Rev. James Nish (of the Mis- 
sion Synod of New Hebrides) said he had 
come to the Council hoping it was going to 
simplify and unify the creeds of Churches 
here represented. He had subscribed, in 
taking ordination vows, to the Confession 
of Faith and Catechisms, the Declaration 
and Testimony of the Orthodox Presby- 
terian Synod, and had bound himself to 
maintain the faith contended for by the 
martyrs in all the persecutions of Scotland; 
but for the last fourteen years he had been 
on a mission-field admitting heathen and 
cannibals on a creed that could all be writ- 
ten on a page of note-paper. The creed he 
referred to was that used by the missionaries 
of the London Missionary Society. 

Principal McVicar pointed out that the 
creed for private members in the Presby- 
terian Church is nothing more than a pro- 
fession of faith in Christ of the simplest 
kind, and that practically the creed of the 
public teacher or preacher need not be long. 
He then proceeded to show that great free- 
dom of discussion is permissibie in Presby- 
terian synods and assemblies. 
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creed, and were anxious for a degree of 
liberty greater than now enjoyed; but he 
counseled caution in those directions, as 
fidelity to the Church is quite above the 
liberty of the individual in the Church. 
Fidelity to the Church is fidelity to the 
Master. Accordingly, we must put the 
responsibility of the Church for its teach- 
ings above any liberty which may belong to 
the individual in respect to his own teach- 
ings. He hoped the Council would accom- 
plish much in the course indicated; but, to 
do it well, it must not be done speedily or 
without great deliberation. The discussion 
was continued by William Neely, Esq., of 
New York, Dr. Van Nest, of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Skinner,of Cincinnati, and Dr. Wallace, 
of Wooster, Ohio, each filling up his full 
allowance of time,until the hour of adjourn- 
ment. A motion was then adopted appoint- 
ing a committee of divines of the various 
branches of the Reformed and Presbyterian 
Churches embraced within the Alliance, to 
consider the desirableness of defining the 
‘* Consensus of the Reformed Confessions 
as required by our Constitution,” and report 
at the next Council. 

At the afternoon session Prof. Hofmeyr, 
of the Cape of Good Hope, was in the 
chair. A paper of great power, on ‘“‘ Church. 
Extension in Large Cities,” was read by 
Dr. Patterson, of Philadelphia. It was 
replete with encouraging facts and helpful 
suggestions concerning city evangelization. 
An additional paper on the same subject 
was prepared: by Dr. Wm. J. R. Taylor, of 
Newark, N.J.; but, owing to sickness of its 
author, extracts from it were read by Dr. 
Dales, of Philadelphia. Dr. Reid, of Pitts- 
burgh, read a paper on ‘‘ Church Extension 
in Sparsely Settled Districts.” Dr. Knox, 
of Belfast, followed in an able essay on the 
“Evangelization of Ireland.” He referred 
tothe power of Romanism over Ireland, 
and to the effects of the Presbyterianism of 
Ulster. Of the 5,000,000 of people in Ire- 
land only about one-fourth are Protestants; 
but they are growing, and he predicted that 
Ireland shall one day sparkle as a brilliant 
in the crown of Christ. The work is. 
little more than begun; but it has been 
begun im earnest. A church has been 
erected and a minister located in every 
town of importance on the island. 

At the evening session (W. P. Webb, 
Esq., of Alabama, in the chair) the Rev. 
Arthur Mitchell, of Chicago, read an able 
paper on ‘‘ Sabbath-Schools: Their Use and 
Abuse.” He was followed by the Rev. 
Alex. MacLeod, of Birkenhead, England, 
on ‘‘ The Children’s Portion in the Sabbath 
Service.” He was heard with very great 
interest. There was also an address by Dr. 
Wilson, of Wilmington, N.C., on ‘‘ Evan- 
gelists and Evangelistic Work.” Miscel- 
laneous discussion on the above topics, 
participated in by Judge Strong, the Hon. 
Wn. E. Dodge, and others, terminated the 
sitting. 

On Wednesday, Dr. Main, of Edinburgh, 
presiding, the Committee on Credentials 
reported that they had before them ‘‘two 
applications: first, from delegates from the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church; second, 
from delegates of the Reformed Presbytery 
of Philadelphia. After a careful considera- 
tion of all the facts and claims in these 
cases, “‘your Commrtee recommend the 
adoption of the following minute: In the 
judgment of the Council the adoption of 
the constitution of the Alliance by churches 
should precede the admission of their del. 
egates; and, in the absence of evidence that 
the constitution has been adopted by either 
of these churches, the delegates cannot be 
received.” Over this resolution the Coun- 
cil grew stormy, confused, and, as to par- 
liamentary usage, badly tangled. This 
grew out of the different modes of doing 
business in European and American delib- 
erative bodies. There was a motion to 
adopt, another to recommil, and ticu Dr. 
Bruce, of Glasgow, moved that i. del- 
egates and deputies of the two Churciies be 
admitted, the appearance here of tic.. del- 
egates being taken as evidence of » .ing- 
ness to accept the constitution of the Alli- 
ance. After a protracted discussion, Prin- 
cipal Rainey offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was egreed to and the report 


as amended was adopted. 


“Finding that the Council are unabie 





The order of the day was taken up, and 
all the papers read at the session were on 
the subject of the “ Theology of the Re- 
forms¢ Churches.” Dr. Matthews read a 
brief epitome of a paper sent by Prof. Van 
Oosterzee, of Utrecht, in which he consid- 
ered the subject in its relation to the con- 
flict between the Reformed faith and ration- 
alism in Holland. Prof. Alexander Mitch- 
ell, of Scotland, reviewed the Reformed 
theology with reference to the Westminster 
Standards; and Prof. Apple, of Lancaster, 
Pa., treated the subject, showing the in- 
fluence exerted on it by Zwingle, Melanc- 
thon, and Calvin. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Creeds and Confessions, laid over 
from the previous day, was considered. It 
recommended the appointment of a com- - 
mittee to report to the next Council on the 
advisability of defining the consensus of 
the Reformed Confessions. 

At the afternoon session the Rev. Jas. Max- 
well Rodgers, of Derry, Ireland, presided. 
Papers were read by the Rev. Mr. Banner- 
man, of Perth, on ‘“‘ Grounds and Methods 
of Admission to Sealing Ordinances”; by Dr. 
Stevenson, of Philadelphia, on ‘‘ Baptism” ; 
and by Dr. Jonathan Edwards, of Danville 
Theological Seminary, Ky., on the ‘‘ Use 
and Province of Church Discipline.” 

At the evening session there were papers 
on ‘‘Sabbath Observance,” ‘‘ Temperance,” 
and “Popular Amusements.” Dr. Cuyler, 
while highly commending healthful recrea- 
tion for Christians, opposed theatergoing 
and miscellaneous dancing. 

On Thursday delegates from the Re- 








formed Presbytery of Philadelphia were 
admitted, and there were valuable papers 
on ‘‘Foreign Missions,” by Dr. Mitchell, 
of Scotland, Dr. Paxton, and Dr. Wilson, 
of Baltimore, followed by a general discus- 
sion. In the afternoon there were interest- 
ing papers by Dr. Herrick Johnson, Dr. 
Lang, Dr. Haydn, and Dr. Barr; and in the 
evening there were short addresses on for- 
eign missions, 

On Friday, Dr. Prime presiding, the time 
allowed for the hearing of each paper was 
reduced to twenty minutes, instead of thirty, 
as heretofore. The Standing Committee on 
Continental Churches reported that an effort 
to secure larger incomes for ministers in the 
Waldensian churches had attained some 
degree of success, and recommendations 
were made looking to greater efficiency on 
the part of this Committee. A fund of 
$30,000 is being raisedto aid the Walden- 
sian pastors. Reports were heard from 
delegates on the state of religion in France, 
Switzerland, Moravia, Italy, Spain, and 
Ireland. Dr. McIntosh, of Belfast, read a 
paper on ‘‘Our Relations to the Struggling 
Churches on the Continent,” suggesting 
practical ways of aiding and strengthening 
them. The Rev. Adolph Monod, whose re- 
marks were rather in French than English, 
took an exceedingly hopeful view of the 
prospects of the band of Protestants scat- 
tered through the French Republic. The 
Rev. A. F. Buscarlet, of Lausanne, thought 
the great question of the day, the relation 
of church and state, is being most thorough- 
ly worked out by Switzerland. Extracts 
from a paper written by the Rev. F. Cizar, 
of Klobouk, Austria, on ‘‘The State of 
Religion in Moravia,” were read, and 
“The Free Church of Italy” had a hearing 
through an address by the Rev. A. Arrighi, 
of Florence. The papers of the previous 
day, on ‘“‘ Home Mission Work” and other 
subjects, were then discussed by the Rev. 
Robert Howie, of Glasgow, Henry Day, 
Esq., of New York, and Dr. George Smith, 
of Edinburgh. The condition of the Church 
in Spain was treated of by the Rev. John 
Jameson, of Madrid. Dr. Rodgers, of 
Londonderry, Ireland, made some very 
bright and amusing remarks about the 
condition of Ireland. Stuart Gray, Esq., 
the future Earl of Murray, spoke ef Col- 
portage in Scotland. The Rey. Mr. Mc- 
Donnell, of Toronto, discussed the Hon. Mr. 
Dodge’s paper on ‘‘ Temperance” in a way 
so radically liberal as to shock the house 
into silence. The other speakers of the 
moxning were Drs. Murkland, of Baltimore, 
and Taylor, of Newark. 
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In ihe afternoon the Rev. Mr. Nis, & 
dark, heavy, short-built, talkative man, from 
Sandhurst, Victoria, Australia, was chair- 
man. Reports, papers, and addresses were 
made on the desiderata of Presbyterian 
history by Drs. Mitchell and others. A 
paper by Dr. Breed had for its subject 
“‘ The Diffusion of Presbyterian Literature.” 
Mr. Nish made a protracted statement con- 
cerning the Young Presbyterian Church in 
Australia, containing upward of 430 con- 
gregations. , Papers on ‘‘ Revivals of Relig- 
ion,” by Dr. E. F. Hatfield, of New York, 
and Prof. Steele, of Philadelphia, on ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Religion,” concluded the business of 
the session. 

The moderator of the evening meeting 
was Jacob Rader, Esq., of Easton, Pa 
Two thousand people, it was estimated, 
were unable to gain admission to the Acad- 
emy of Music, and from these Horticultural 
Hall was filled to its utmost capacity. The 
- evening was chiefly devoted to the hearing 
of papers on the state of religion in Bohe- 
mia, Spain, and Italy. An address was 
made in French by M. Reveillaud, of Paris, 
and translated as read by Dr. Dodds, of 
Glasgow. 

On Saturday Professor Kerr, of Pitts- 
burgh, occupied the chair. The entire 
session was taken up with miscellaneous 
business. Some of the more important 
items were the adoption of modes of help- 
ing struggling Continental churches and 
directing letters of greeting to be sent to 
the Free Church of Breslau and the Meth- 
odist Ecumenical Council, to be held next 
year in London, praying for the success of 
the Conference and adopting resolutions 
-oncerning co-operation of all the Reformed 
Churches in mission work. 

After the adoption of the letter of cordial 
greetings to be sent down to all the Church- 
es of the Alliance, Dr. Schaff proposed the 
Doxology, ‘‘ Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow,” which he started himself, 
and which the Council seemed to sing with 
most emphatic vigor and warmth. It was 
too much, however, for the chairman, Prof. 
Kerr, of the United Presbyterian Church, 
who foilowed the song with some remarks 
to the effect that the act of Dr. Schaff was 
discourteous toward the psalm-singers of 
tne Alliance. Dr. Schaff made an explana- 
tion, which was accepted, and all went on 
smoothly to the close. Several farewell 
meetings were held on Sabbath evening. 





ALETTER in The Christian Observer refers 
tothe small number of students in the South- 
ern Presbyterian Theological Seminary, in 
Virginia, and states that some of the candi- 
dates go to Northern institutions. This he 
thinks is altogether wrong. “If we are to 
exist as a separate Church atall, we must 
educate our own ministers in our own theol- 
ogy. The very existence of our Church de- 
mands this. The best of these young men are 
aptto stay North after they are educated. 
Every effort will be made to retain the strong- 
er, and let the weaker men come back to us. 
So it is sapping our strength. And, if they do 
come to us with a theology and associations 
foreign to our Church, they are not well fitted 
for work among us.’”? There are only 43 stu- 
dents in attendance this year. Says the writer: 

“When we reflect that these are to supply 
the depletions in our ministry for three y 


it is a gloomy prospect. It makes an average o' 
only fourteen a year. The deaths alone in the 


es ny | last year were nineteen, and the year 
before forty. "Besides this, there is loss by old 
ane, porate wee removal to ether churches, 


etc., constantly our ranks. At 
present, this is the only — seminary in 
our Southern Church; hence, the students 
here, with the few stragglers who have gone to 
Northern seminaries, are all we have to ae to. 

years ago there were seventy-seven in 
Union Seminary alone and over y at Co- 
lumbia ; a total of one hundred and ten.. Now 
we have,. all told, less than half that number.’’ 


----The Bishop of Lincoln bas received two 
afidresses, signed by about 2,000 clergymen, 
thanking him for his services in opposing the 
Buriais’ Bill and it is intimated that more are 
coming. A large number of the Dorsey clergy 
have addressed a protest against the Bill to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. They say the Bill 
is opposed to the mind of the Church. 


---- The first convention of the Inter-Semin- 
ary Missionary Association will be held at 
New Brunswick, N. J., October 2lth—24th, Dr. 
Wm. M. faylor, of New York, preaching the 
opening sermon. The object of the conven- 
tion is the promotion of the missionary spirit 
in theological seminaries. 

----It is announced that Bishop Corrigan, of 
Newark, has beén made coadjutor to Cardinal 
McCloskey, Archbishop of New York, with 
the right of succession to the archdiocese. 


Hews of the Week. 


Tae reduction in the public debt for 
September is nearly $9,000,000, and for the 
three months of the current fiscal year, $26,- 
500,000. This is an improvement over the 
corresponding period of 1879, when the total 
reduction for the months of July, August, and 
September reached only $4,800,000. The re- 
duction made last month in the interest-bear- 
ing debt was $12,500,000, which was effected 
by an expenditure of $443,827 for accrued 
interest and premiums, and which will result in 
a saving to the Treasury of $247,384, independ- 
ently of the permanent saving in the annual 
interest charge by the liquidation of $12,500,- 
000 of the bonded debt. The Treasurer’s 
statement of liabilities and assets for Septem- 
ber shows the balance in the Treasury to be, 
after deducting all current demands, $149,- 
625,798, a decrease of over $7,000,000 compared 
with Sept. 1st. 


.. A dispatch from Ragusa by way of Lon- 
don says that the Albanians continue to as- 
semble in the neighborhood of Dulcigno in 
such numbers as to render its occuyation 
more difficult than at the outset. Riza Pasha 
has advised the inhabitants of Dulcigno to re- 
move their families to a place of safety in case 
of bombardment; but the people have refused, 
saying they would rather die than submit to 
the Montenegrins. 


.-.-Belgium having given notice of her in- 
tention of introducing modifications in the 
shipping dues levied at Antwerp, Prince Bis- 
marck has addressed a communication to the’ 
Bundesrath requesting the latter to decide on 
areply to Belgium and declaring the opinion 
that it is expedient to assent to the proposed 
alteration. 


--It is semi-officially reported from Paris 
that the French Government, while adhering to 
its present reserved attitude with reference to 
the action of the Powers in the East, is per- 
fectly resolved not to separate from the 
European concert. 


..The unveiling of the statue of Robert 
Burns took place on the 384 inst., in Central 
Park. The statue stands opposite the figure of 
Sir Walter Scott, on the Mall, and isthe work 
of Sir John Steele, who modeled the statue 
of Scott. 


...A dispatch from Tucson, Arizona, says 
two miners report that General Carr had a 
fight with a small party of Victoria’s band 
‘eighteen in number, in the Hatchet Mountains, 
killing them all. 


..-The upper portion of Plymouth Rock, 
that has been for forty-six years in front of 
Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Mass., was reunited 
with the main part of the rock on September 
27th. 

.. The Spanish Government has resolved to 
proceed against all priests who introduce 
politics into their sermons, and to dismiss all 
mayors who are notorious Carlists. 


.-.-Many of the Norwegians are agitating 
for a separation from Sweden, and the Nor- 
wegian Storthing has denied the King’s right 
to a final vote. 


....A proclamation has been issued in Ire- 
land offering £1,000 reward for the apprehen- 
sion of the murderers of the late Lord Mount- 
morris. 


.-It is reported that an indignation meet- 
ing will shortly be called in London to protest 
against the foreign policy of the government. 


.-The Democratic Convention at Saratoga 
on September 28th nominated Judge Rapallo 
for Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals. 


...-Epizooty among the horses in this city 
and its environs is spreading to an alarming 
extent. 
—_—_—————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 

GIVE HEED! A cold ts often thought to be 
atoo trifling matter to claim attention till it 
gets such a hold on the lungs as to imperil the 
life of the consumptive patient. Then and not 
until then do many think seriously of relief, 
when it often comes too late. What foolish 
negligence, we say, when a 25-cent bottle of 
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NOTICES 


All cosomunications for the Editcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be ad<i6saed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P -O, Box 2787. 

[2 All comzuuications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith, 

t#”" We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
Views or opinions expressed in the communications 
@f our correspondents. 

t#” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
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COUNCIL. 


Tue time foreordained has come and 
passed, and with it the second General 
Council of the Presbyterian Alliance. The 
visitors from all over the world have 
scattered, some of them having returned, 
and others having remained a few days to 
visit our country or to deliver lectures at 
our various theological seminaries. 

We gave last week an extended account 
of the spirit of the Council, as developed 
during the first weck of its session. It was 
during the first week that general topios 
were discussed and the divergencies in the 
sentiments of the members developed. 
During the second week the subjects could 
hardly excite heated discussion. No longer 
were science, philosophy, inspiration the 
burning topics; but the greater subject of 
the evangelization of the world, in which all 
parties had an equal interest. 

- There was something magnificent and 
soul-inspiring about the meetings of last 
week. There was a magnificent congrega- 
tion of Philadelphia's best citizens, men and 
women, crowding all the galleries, day and 
evening; of clergymen and visitors from all 
paris of the country, and of delegates from 
all over the world, all met with one earnest 
desire in their hearts to know of the coming 
of the Kingdom of our Lord. There were 
representatives of fifty different denomina- 
tions, all working together to bring the 
world to the knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
From almost every ‘mission-land under 
heaven, from all quarters of the globe, the 
watchmen came back to tell us of the morn- 
ing. Men who had differed on inspiration 
and science all agreed here; and the great 
bulk of the people, who knew nothing how 
the fight with skepticism goes on and must 
go on, nor how the burning questions in 
the Church are related to its warfare against 
up belief—their heart was in the reports from 
Bohemia and France and India and China, 
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as they could not be in the papers of Dra. 
McCosh and Grant, and Flint and Hitch- 
cock. This was something better. It was 
where the heart’s best love for its Redeemer 
and its God was appealed to, rather than the 
head’s decision of fact and policy. So long 
as the Church stands together determined 
to carry out the Lord’s last command, so 
long will it have the blessing, and Hell can- 
not prevail against it. 

Yet why could not more stand together? 
We believe that it is the desire of the great- 
est leaders in this Alliance that they should. 
The best men in the body long that not only 
shall all Presbyterian denominations be 
gathered into this Alliance, but that there 
shall be close relations established with 
other bodies. And yet thé rigid sectarians 
who form the American majority of the 
Council have succeeded in keeping out the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, and almost suc- 
ceeded in preventing any social courtesies 
with the Methodist Ecumenical Congress 
in London next year. 

The result of the Cumberland discussion 
was a great shame to the Council. The 
conservative committee to whom .the mat- 
ter was referred reported against it twice, 
and both times on a technicality. The last 
report coupled with the Cumberland body 
the Reformed Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
of which George H. Stuart is a member, 
which had also made application for admis- 
sion, on the ground that neither body had 
formally adopted the constitution of the 
Alliance. Neither had the bodies already 
represented. It was a ruse to keep them 
out for a while, in deference to the opposi- 
tion and even the threats of Middle and 
Southern States Presbyterians that their ad- 
mission would break up the Council. Then 
let it break. The purpose of the Council 
is unity, not schism. Do right, and let the 
responsibility be on those who make divis- 
ion. The final action of the Council was 
substantially the same, inasmuch as it still 
excluded the applicants. It had, however, 
the appearance of a compromise, and was 
proposed by Principal Rainey, for whom we 
have not conceived a high respect. He is 
a thorough ecclesiastic, caring more, appar- 
ently, for the Church than for the truth; 
going solely for patching up a peace at the 
sacrifice of men or principles, as in the 
Robertson Smith case in Scotland and this 
Cumberland case here. His favorite propo- 
sition seems to be about that of Principal 
Caiaphas, of the Jerusalem Theological 
College—that it is better that one man should 
suffer, and not the whole Presbyterian 
Church should perish, And this he says of 
himself, and not of the Holy Ghost. While 
the Cumberland body was thus kept out, the 
little and nimble Reformed Presbytery of 
Philadelphia called a sudden mecting, 
adopted the constitution of tho Alliance, 
and were voted in before adjournment. 
The proposal to send delegates to the Pan- 
Methodist Congress was reported unfavor- 
ably by the committee; but here the oppo- 
sition of the foreign delegates was so sharp 
that the committee yielded, as ungraciously 
as they could, and reported a plan not to 
send delegates, but a letter, which was 
adopted. This admits the principle of rec- 
ognition, and was so far well. The plan of 
preparing a consensus of the Presbyterian 
creeds is still in the hands of the commit- 
tee, to be reported on further four years 
hence, at Belfast. This is a very important 
matter, for it may result in preparing a 
shorter creed, on which all the Presbyterian 
Churches can stand. Such a creed can be 
hardly anything more than evangelical, and 
it might be hoped that it would gradually 
displace the longer creeds, without being 
burdensome on the European denominations, 
that now have hardly any creed. 


On the whole, we take a more favorable 
view of the Council than that taken by 
some of the foreign delegates, who declared 
among their friends that it was under the 
control of persons theologically so narrow- 
minded that they had no heart to goto 
another. It was a common remark among 
them that ‘‘your American Presbyterians 
seem to run in about the same channel of 
thought.” It is not true that they do; 
but Dr. Breed and Dr. Skinuer and Dr. 
Humphrey and Dr. Brown und Dr. Sloane, 
men of the Philadelphia and Allegheny 
and Richmond and Danville type, meu of the 





same theological isothermal, which takes 
in pretty much all the region south of 








Central Ohio and Pennsylvania—all Pres- 
byterianism, except what used to be 
the New School—gave the general com- 
plexion to the Council by their prepond- 
erating representation. Nevertheless, the 
more generous Presbyterianism of Scot- 
land and America made itself beard and 
set many people to thinking. What Prof. 
Flint and Dr. McCosh and Principal Grant 
and Principal Cairns and Professor Hitch- 
cock said was decidedly educating. The 
growth of the feeling for catholicity was 
decided and gives ground for great hope. 
And, most of all, the earnest, devoted, evan- 
gelistic temper of the Alliance assures the 
continued and harmonious working of all 
these fifty denominations in Christian effort 
for the conversion of the world. 


I 


GENERAL HANCOCK AS A STATES- 
MAN. 





Tae Democrats have a very limited field 
to glean from when attempting to present 
General Hancock to the country as a states- 


.man. Unfortunately for their cause, the 


materials gathered from this field are not 
creditable to their candidate. 

It will be remembered that, after the Re- 
bellion was conquered, Andrew Johnson 
undertook to reconstruct the rebel states 
according to his notions. Congress, how- 
ever, not agreeing with these notions, 
passed laws declaring that in these states 
there were ‘“‘no legal state governments,” 
dividing them into five military districts, 
making it the duty of the President to ap- 
point a military commander for each dis- 
trict, and giving detailed and specific in- 
struction to these commanders as to their 
duties and method of procedure in the 
work of re-establishing loyal state govern- 
ments. President Johnson, who had prac- 
tically become a Democrat and a traitor to 
the Republican party, vetoed these laws; 
and Congress passed them over his veto, 
and thereby compelled a reluctant Presi- 
dent to put them into execution. 

General Sheridan was appointed over the 
district which embraced Louisiana and 
Texas; and, holding that the military 
authority was subordinate to the civil 
authority, and that in this case the civil 
authority was to be found not in the then 
state governments of Louisiana and Texas, 
but in the laws of Congress, he proceeded 
to execute them. He obeyed these laws. 
This did not suit the half-conquered rebels 
of these two states, and it no better suited 
the obstructive purposes of Andrew John- 
son. Hence, he determined to remove Gen- 
eral Sheridan, and put another commander 
in his place; and he did so, against the pro- 
test of General Grant, who told him that 
the removal would be regarded as ‘‘an ef- 
fort to defeat the laws of Congress,” and 
by “‘the unreconstructed element in the 
South” as ‘‘ a triumph” on their part, lead- 
ing them to think that they had “‘ the Execu- 
tive with them.” General Thomas was 
first approached, and, as General Grant 
officially stated, he objected to “‘ being as- 
signed to relieve General Sheridan.” That 
grand old hero had no idea of being used 
as a tool to serve Mr. Johnson’s purpose or 
defeat the full operation of the laws of 
Congress. ' General ‘Hancock was then 
found, and he consented to accept the ap- 
pointment and take the place of General 
Sheridan. He went to New Orleans, and 
there attempted to carry out the personal 
policy of President Johnson, in opposition 
to the explicit provisions of the laws which 
defined his duties. His conduct was disap- 
proved by General Grant, and this he took 
in high dudgeon and asked to be relieved. 
He was relieved, and General Buchanan 
was appointed as his successor, and had 
the good sense and patriotism to address his 
energies to the duties of his position, as 
plainly defined by the laws of Congress. 

Now,.it was while General Hancock was 
in New Orleans in these circumstance that 
he issued the orders over which the Demo- 
crats are shouting so loudly and upon 
which they rely to prove his statesmanship. 
The orders are simply a rehash of Mr. John- 
son’s talk about the rights of the conquered 
states. Instead of faithfully performing 
the duties assigned to him by the laws of 
Congress, under which laws he held his 
position, General Hancock turned preacher 
against them, and set up his notions against 
taose of Congress. Cong:css, as the supreme 
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civil authority of the United States, had 
legislatively decided that all existing civil 
authority in the rebel states was for the time 
being subject to the military authority of 
the Government. This question had been 
settled by law, and yet General Hancock 
had scarcely reached New Orleans ere he 
began to prate and to preach about the re- 
lations between the civil and the military 
power; by the civil power meaning the 
civil authority then existing in Louisiana 
and Texas and by the military power 
meaning the military power of the United 
States. This military power had just con- 
quered the Rebellion; and the supreme leg- 
islative authority of the United States had 
provided by law that the same power should 
hold and govern the rebel states until loyal 
state governments were established, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions made by Con- 


General Hancock, as an officer of the 
army of the United States, had nothing to 
do with the wisdom or unwisdom of these 
provisions. His business and his only 
proper business was to obey the civil 
authority of the United States; and he did 
not do this to the satisfaction of General 
Grant or the loyal people of the country. 
He went to preaching, and set his views of 
state rights in opposition to the laws of 
Congress and, hence, in opposition to the 
authority of the United States. Southern 
rebels and Bourbon Democrats at the North, 
of course, liked the sermon. It was just 
the kind of preaching that suited them. 
No military officer ever more grossly forgot 
the proprieties of his own position than did 
General Hancock when he, in effect, un- 
dertook to lecture Congress upen its recon- 
struction policy. His proclamations and 
orders are not at all creditable to him as dn 
officer of the army of the United States. What 
and all he in this capacity had to do was to 
obey the law of Congress, and thus prove his 
subordination to the civil authority not of 
rebel states, just conquered, but of the 
United States, by whose military power the 
conquest had been effected. 

General Garfield was then a member of 
Congress, and in a speech which he deliv- 
ered on the 17th of January, 1868, he spoke 
as fcllows of General Hancock’s course as 
the military commander of Louisiana and 
Texas: 

**T will not repeat the long catalogue of 
obstructions which he [President Johnson} 
has thrown in the way, by virtue of the 
power conferred upon him in the Recon- 
struction Law of 1867; but I will allude to 
one example where he has found in a 
major-general of the army a facile instru- 
ment with which more effectually to ob- 
struct the work of reconstruction. This 
case is all the more painful because an 
otherwise meritorious officer, who bears 
honorable scars earned in battle for the 
Union, has been made a party to itical 
madness, which has so long marked the 
conduct of the President. This general 
was sent into the district of Louisiana and 
Texas, with a law of Congress in his hand— 
a law that commands him to see that jus- 


tice is administered among the people of - 


that country and that no pretense of civil 
authority shall deter him from DD veerpere | 
his duty; and yet we find that giving 
lectures in the form of proclamations 
orders on what ought to be the relations 
between the civil and military departments 
of the Government. We see him issuing a 
general order in which he declares that the 
civil should not give way before the mil- 
itary. We hear him declaring that he finds 
nothing in the taws of Louisiana and Texas 
to warrant his interference in the civil ad- 
ministration of those states. It is not for 
him to say which should be first, the civil 
or the military, in that. rebel community. 
It is not for him to search the defunct laws 
of Louisiana and Texas for a guide to his 
conduct. Itis for him to obey the laws 
which he was sent there to execute. It is 
for him to aid in building up civil govern- 
ments, rather than pre’ g himself to be 
the presidential candidate of the party 
whi ve him no sympathy when he was 
gallantly fighting the battles of the coun- 
try.” 

General Garfield, when using these patri- 
otic and earnest words, did not anticipate 
that he himself would ever be a candidate 
for the Presidency, and that General Han- 
cock would be his competitor for this high 
office. He spoke as he thought. What he 
said was true then and is just as true to- 
day. General Hancock consented to be the 
tool of Andrew Johnson, and, unlike Gen- 
erals Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and 
Thomas, he was willing.to do what he 
could to thwart and defeat the operation of 
the reconstruction laws of Congress. He 
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understood how the thing should be done 
better than Congress did. His short career 
in New Orleans, especially one of his mil- 
itary orders, constitutes the sole evidence 
upon which the Democrats base the alleged 
claim of statesmanship in his behalf. They 
have but little to. talk about, and the less 
said about that little the better for the 
reputation of General Hancock. 


rr 
MORE PROOFS. 


Zion’s Advocate is not satisfied with our 
proofs that immersion was introduced 
among the Baptists in the year 1641, and 
inclines, upon the authority of Barclay 
and Dr. Dexter, to accept the 12th of Sept., 
1633, as the proper date of that occurrence. 
In the present state of information on the 
subject of Baptist history these are the only 
dates that can come under consideration 
with reference to the origin of immersion. 
We propose to give our reasons for pre- 
ferring the year 1641. 

The 12th of Sept., 1633, is the birthday 
of the Particular or Calvinistic Baptists. 
Crosby, quoting from the so-called Kiffin 
M&S. (‘‘History,” Vol. I, pp. 148-9) speaks as 
follows of the party who then separated 
from the church of Mr. Lathrop: 


** And, as they believed tb st baptism was 
not am administered to infants, so they 
look’d upon the baptism they had received 
at that age as invalid; whereupon most or 
all of them received a newbaptism. Their 
minister was Mr. John Spilsbury.” 

The question at issue is: Was this “‘ new 
baptism” a new sprinkling or affusion, or 
was it an immersion? We affirm that it 
was a new sprinkling. Zion’s Advocate, Dr. 
Dexter, and Barclay affirm that it was an 
immersion. If they are correct, we shall 
have to place the origin of Baptist immer- 
sion in 1633. If we are correct, it belongs in 
1641. 

The first argument that may be brought 
in support of our position is derived from 
that same so-called Kiffin MS. Crosby, 
quoting from it on another point (‘‘ His- 
tory,” I, 102), says: 

“They could not. be satisfyed about an 
administrator jn England to begin this 
practice, because, tho’ some in this 
nation rejected the baptism of infants, yet 
they had not, as they knew of, revived the 
antient cusicm of immersion; but, hearing 
that some in the Netherlands practis’d it, 
they agreed to send over one Mr. Richard 
Blount,” etc. 

But the mission of this Mr. Richard 
Blount, according to Neal (‘‘ History of the 
Puritans,” Vol, III, 173-4), did not occur 
until the year 1644, eleven years after the 
“‘new baptism” was received by the Spils- 
bury secession. There is not the slightest 
reason anywhere to question the correctness 
of the date here given by Neal; and, hence, 
we must hold that the ‘new baptism” of 
the first Particular Baptist Church was a 
new sprinkling. 

Crosby (‘‘ History,” I, 97) says that, when 
the early Baptists ‘‘ were for reviving the 
anticnt practice of immersion, they were 
divided in their opinions how to act in this 
matter so as not to be guilty of any disor- 
der or self-contradiction. Some, indeed, 
were of opinion that the first administrator 
should baptize himself, and then proceed to 
the baptizing of others. Others were for 
sending to those foreign Protestants that 
had used immersion for some time” [the 
Collegiants in Holland had used it since 
the year 1619], ‘‘ that so they might receive 
it from them. And others again thought it 
not necessary to baptism that the adminis- 
trator be himself baptized.” It was the 
second of the abovenamed parties who sent 
Mr. Blount.to Holland, in 1644; while the 
one last mentioned had been engaged in 
immersing people ever since the year 1641. 

Our direct proofs that this was the date 
when the practice of immersion was revived 
will now be given. 

Mr. Barber, in his “Small Treatise of 
Baptisme or Dipping, printed inthe yeere 
1641,” says in effect that dipping was then 
unknown, and that he and some others 
were raised up “to devulge this glorious 
truth to the world’s censuring.” Is there 
any special reason why he who was an eye- 
witness should not be believed, when in the 
year 1641 he asserts that there was “such 
ignorance, especially in and amongst those 
that professe themselves ministers of the 
Gospel of that glorious principle true 
baptisme or dipping,” and that he was 
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“raised up to devulge this glorious truth”? | with Barber’s own statement. He was not | accepting the nomination, tried to get the 


If not, then we shall find it impossible to 
believe that dipping had been in use since 
1633. It must have been something 
splinter new in 1641, if we may credit Mr. 
Barber. 

But the testimony of Mr. Barber is con- 
firmed by others of his contemporaries. Mr. 
Praise God Barebone has a work entitled: 
af Discourse Tending to Prove the Bap- 
tisme in or under the Defection of Anti- 
christ to be the Ordinance of Jesus Christ.” 
By Praise God Barebone, 1642. Here Mr. 
Barebone tells us: 

«But now wary lately some are mightily 
taken as having found out a new defect in 
the Baptisme under the defection which 
maketh such a nullitie of Baptisme in their 
conceit that it is none at all; and it is con- 
cerning the manner of baptizing wherein 
they have espyed such default as it maketh 
an absolute nullitie of all persons’ Baptisme 
but such as have bin so baptized according 
to their new discovery; and so, partly as 
before in regard of the _— and partly 
in regard of so great default in the manner, 
they not only conclude as is before sayd a 
nullitie of their present Baptisme, and so 
addresse themselves to be baptized a third 
time after the true way and manner they 
have found out, which they account a 
precious truth. The particular of their 
opinion and practice is to Dip, and that 
persons are to be Dipped, all and every part 
to be under the water; for, if all the whole 
person be not under the water, then they 
hold they are not Baptized with the Bap- 
tisme of Christ. . . . But, inasmuch as 
this is a very new way, and the full wth 
of it and settling is not yet known, if it be 
to themselves, yet not to me apd others, I 
will forbear to say further to it.” 


It is hardly possible that Mr. Barebone 
could have written this last sentence in 
1642, if immersion had been in use since the 
year 1633. We think his language confirms 
the statement of Mr. Barber, in 1641, that he 
was then in the act of ‘‘ devulging this 
glorious truth to the world’s censuring.” 

We shall mention only one other reason 
for preferring the year 1641. Henry Denne, 
in his ‘‘ Antichrist Unmasked in Answer 
to Dr. Danie! Featley, etc. London, Aprill 
1st, 1645,” says: 

‘“‘Among the rest, the Church is now 
travailing ready to be delivered and to bring 
forth the doctrine of the Baptisme of water, 
raked up heretofore in an imitation of Pedo- 
baptism. The truth of the Ordinance and 
Institution of the Lord Jesus lying covered 
with Custome and Practice and a pretended 
face of Antiquity.” 

The above language of this celebrated 
Baptist preacher can hardly be explained 
on any other supposition than that immer- 
sion was introduced in 1641. If it had been 
introduced in 1638, the “‘travailing of the 
Church” would surely have ended before 
the year 1645, the date of the abovenamed 
** Antichrist Unmasked.” 

We sincerely trust that the reasons here 
given for preferring the date 1641 before 
the 12th of September, 1683, as the time 
when immersion was adopted by the Bap- 
tists will be satisfactory to our respected 
contemporary. 

A few matters of inferior importance may 
be mentioned, in conclusion. If immersion 
was introduced, as we suppose, in 1641, 
then it is clear that John Spilsbury, who 
became a Baptist in 1633, was sprinkled or 
poured upon; likewise Mr. Kiffin, who be- 
came a Baptist in 1638; likewise Roger 
Williams and his church at Providence, 
who joined the Baptists in 1639; likewise 
Mr. Clarke and the church at Newport, 
who, we must believe, joined the Baptists 
very shortly after Mr. Williams. The year 
1644, which is mentioned as the date when 
** the First Baptist Church of Newport was 
formed and set in order,” we are inclined to 
think was the time when the church ac- 
cepted and began to practice immersion. 

We were familiar with the history of Mr. 
Chauncey and had our eye upon him in 
a former editorial article. Hence, we said 
that ‘‘ prior to 1641 the English Baptists 
never dreamed of the possibility of immers- 
ing an adult person as a religious cere- 
mony.” The immersion of infants had 
been heard of; but the immersion of adults 
as an act of worship was long since a lost 
art in England and America. 

Zion’s Advocate has incautiously permit- 
ted Ivimey, or some other Baptist historian, 
to mislead it about the cause of Barber’s 
imprisonment in 1641. Crosby (I, 219) says 
it was for ‘‘denying the baptism of infants, 
and that to pay tithes to the clergy is God’s 
ordinance under the Gospel.” This agrees 


imprisoned “for publishing the ‘Treatise 
of Baptisme or Dipping.’” On the contrary, 
he tells us that he wrote this treatise while 
he was in prison for the causes above men- 


Editorial Notes. 


General Grant, who presided at the great 
gathering of Republicans at Warren, in Ohio, 
to hear the speech of Senator Conkling, made 
a brief speech in introducing the Senator, 
giving the reasons why, as between the two 
great parties, he is a Republican. The first 
reason that, while there is not a solitary pre- 
cinct in the whole country where Democrats 
cannot cast their ballots and have them count- 
ed as cast, “there are fourteen states, and 
localities in some other states, where Repub- 
licans have not this privilege.”” This was 
meant to characterize the manner in which the 
solid Democratic South treat Republican voters, 
especially if they happen to be colored voters, 
in contrast with the treatment everywhere ex- 
tended to Democratic voters, General Grant 
does not propose to support a party that where 
it has power thus deals with its political oppo- 
nents. He assigned other reasons for being a 
Republican, among which is the fact that the 
“ Republican party assures protection to life 
and property, the public credit, and the pay- 
ment of the debts of the Government,” which 
the Democratic party does not promise to do, 
or, if it makes the promise, does not faithfully 
keep its word. So, too, the Republican party 
believes and practices the doctrine of entire 
equality before the laws, without referenee to 
race or color; and Democrats, especially at 
the South, ignore and trample into the dust 
this great principle of justice. General Grant, 
in his seven minutes’ speech, gave a short 
picture of Democracy, in contrast with the Re- 
publican party, which is true to the life. The 
title of the party is a misnomer. It is not 
democratic, except in respect to the privileges 
of Democrats. Before the war it was pro- 
slavery; during the war it was disloyal; and 
since the war it has been false to the doctrine 
of equal rights. 


Joun KEuuey, the “* boss” of the Tammany 
Democrats of this city, and now the “boss” 
of the Democracy of this state, last week held 
his convention at Saratoga Springs and nom- 
inated Judge Rapallo as his candidate for 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals. We say 

‘that John Kelley did this, since it is evident 
that he was the hero of the occasion, as well 
as the master of ceremonies, and that the 
other Democrats in the convention were simply 
puppets, dancing to his tunes. If simple suc- 
cess were the rule of merit, we should be 
inclined to offer Mr. Kelley our hearty con- 
gratulations upon his achievements for the 
last fifteen months. He last year told the 
Tilden Democrats that if they renominated 
Governor Robinson he and his associates 
would bolt the ticket and defeat it ; and, al- 
though this exposed him to the bitterest 
denunciation from the Tildenites, he was as 
good as his word. He gave the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Cincinnati to under- 
stand that, if Mr. Tilden was nominated, 
Jobn Kelley would not support him; and, 
although the Convention did not give hima 
seat, it laid Mr. Tilden aside and nominated 
General Hancock. John Kelley then came to 
the front asa victor, and was applauded in a 
convention that had just hissed him into 
silence. In this city he has since managed the 
“harmony business” in a way to assert and 
secure his own ascendency as the Tammany 
chief, and last week he finished the program 
at Saratoga Spriags by making himself ‘‘ boss’’ 
of the Democracy of the state. Those Dem- 
ocrats who, a few years ago, undertook to 
break the power of the Tammany Ring have 
given up the job, and Tammany, witb its 
“boss,” is again at the head of the party. 
John Kelley will hereafter “‘ run the machine,”’ 








Tw 1851 the legislature of Indiana, under the 
control of the Democratic party, passed a law 
which made null and void any contract be- 
tween a white man and a Negro or a mulatto. 
In 1863 Mr. Landers, the present Democratic 
candidate for governor of that state, being 
then a member of the legislature, introduced a 
bill which provided that any colored man or 
mulatto who had come into the state subse- 
quently to October 31st, 1851, should be noti- 
fied by the county clerk of the county in which 
he was residing to remove from the state 
within ninety days, and that, on failure to 
comply with this notice, he should be arrested 
and punished by a fine of five hundred 
dollars, and that, if he then failed to re- 
move, he should be subjected to imprison- 
ment for not less than four nor more than 
ten years. This same Ma Landers, who 
introduced aud advocated this infamous bill, 
who was in 1876 nominated by the Greenback- 





ers as their candidate for governor, and, after 





Democrats to nominate him, and, failing to 
gain this point, threw down the flag and gave 
up the contest, now appears as the candidate 
of Indiana Democrats. The Greenbackers of 
that state must look upon him as a traitor to 
their party, and the colored people can think 
of him only as a hateful monster. The strong 
indications are that the majority of the people 
will reject the Negr-hating and treacherous 
Mr. Landers. Mr. Porter, the Republican 
candidate, now seems likely to win the day. 


SzcreTaRy Evarts, who does not know how 
to make anything but a good speech, really 
beat himself in the raciness and telling charac- 
ter of his address last week to the Republicans 
of this city. The great hall of the Cooper In- 
stitute was packed to its utmost capacity with 
the best citizens of New York, and for nearly 
three hours the Secretary held their attention 
with unflagging interest to the end. The one 
question which formed the center of the whole 
discussion was whether, upon a comparison of 
the two great parties and their respective can- 
didates, it would be wise to place the control 
of the Government and its affairs in the hands 
of the Democratic party. And, for the purpose 
of answering this question, Secretary Evarts 
gave a running sketch of the history of the 
two parties for the last twenty-five years. 
Political parties, like individuals, have a char- 
acter, and that character is to -be ascertained 
by studying the facts which make up their 
record. These facts show their moral tone, 
temper, and purpose. Now, what Seeretary 
Evarts did in his admirable speech is to show 
up the Democratic party as it now exists and 
has existed for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, in the light of the history which it has 
made for itself, contrasting the same with the 
record of the Republican party. The Secretary 
was in his happiest vein and his speech bristled 
from beginning to end with telling and well- 
put points. It would make a good campaign 
document for circulation among the people. 


In a paragraph last week, whose sharpness 
we ecarcely regret, we summarized Dr. Thomas 
H. Skinner’s remarks at the Presbyterian Alli- 
ance, as follows: 

“‘The American Church, he declared, is a 
unit on inspiration, on the Adamic covenant, 
and on the nature of the Atonement. We 
hente to say that Dr. Skinner said what he 

ew is not true.” “ 

We understand that it is denied that Dr. Skin- 
ner made such a statement, and that he may 


deny it in some Presbyterian paper. We ‘ 


should be sorry to speak of Dr. Skinner unad- 
visedly with our pen, and it is true that The 
Press (which best reported the meetings) does 
not contain these words. Nevertheless, we 
were positive that his language was substan- 
tially as given, and a representative of Taz 
INDEPENDENT attending the Council made a 
note of it as soon as uttered. But we 
would refer to the official stenographic report, 
to be published in a volume. It includes the 
following sentence : 

“You hear nothing through the papers, 
through the periodicals of our Church, on the 
old controversies of the Adamic connection, of 
original sin, of imputation, of ability, of the 
nature and extent of the Atonement. The 
Presbyterian Charch of our country, we say, 
is a unit on all these long-controverted doctrines, to 
all intents and purposes.” 

He proceeds throughout bis whole speech to 
show that also on the burning question of in- 
spiration the Presbyterian Church does and 
must hold unitedly to entire inspiration of all 
the sixty-six books of the Bible, and that in 
argument with unbelievers, as well as in teach- 


ing its own members. The passage above 


quoted we had in view. It states what is 
untrue. On those subjects the Church is nota 
unit. It does not hold, even by a large major- 
ity, with Dr. Skinner. It does not discuss them, 
however, because it has learned to tolerate 
diff ; not b there are no differ- 
ences. 


It is announced that the Rev. Stopford Au- 
gustus Brooke, T. C. D., is about to leave the 
Church of England and join the Unitarian 
body. His position has for many years been 
uncertain. The parish he was in was bank- 
rupt, and cards in the pews announced to 
the public that the rector assumed personally 
the pecuniary responsibility of administering 
the parish, and this fact was made the ground 
of an appeal to their generosity. His opinions 
on religious subjects have never been settled, 
and it is an open secret of long 
standing that there was no party among the 
many comprehended in the Anglican com- 
munion to correspond to the shifting phases 
of Mr. Brooke’s mind. Yet he treated bis 
congregation to occasional orthodoxy with 
great unction ; but none of these moods, as far 
as we have heard, led him to withdraw his 
name from the gilded sign back of his church, 
which advertised him as the leader in the meve- 
ment to break down the religious observance 
of the Lord’s Day. His manner and appear 
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ance in his pulpit are impressive. His voice 
has unusual depth and a sweet, manly force, 
which is as attractive as unusual. His style is 
a clear, open Saxon, and there is an honest 
bonhommie about him which compels you to 
regret that you cannot expect greater things 
of him. 


+++-We publish this week what we pre- 
sume no other paper publishes—the important 
papers before the Presbyterian Alliance of 
Prof. R. D. Hitehcock and Dr. John De Witt, in 
full—thanks to the clerks of the Council and 
The Presbyterian Journal, of Philadelphi- which 
will publish the official report in a volume. 
We also give Prof. Watts’s paper on “ Inspira- 
tion’ from the nearly fall report in The Phila- 
delphia Press. We regret that this report does 
not contain his argument for verbal inspiration, 
drawn from Paul's use of the word “‘ seed,”’ in 
Gal. fii, 16; an argument which, like the rest 
of his arguments for verbal inspiration, will, 
we fear, produce more skepticism than it will 
cure. 


«.».We consider that we have now clearly 
proved that immersion was not introduced 
among the Baptists until the year 1641. Hence- 
forth the burden of proof will rest on the 
Baptists themselves; and we respectfully call 
upon Zion's Advocate to show that immersion 
was steadily practiced by the Baptist denomi- 
nation from the time of their founder, John 
Smyth. Until some efforteis made to do this, 
we do not sce how it can be necessary for us 
to continue the discussion of the subject. We 
wait for the proofs which the other side may 
be able to furnish. 


..». The Congregationalist says (and says truly) 
that Dr. Paxton’s claim in his opening sermon 
before the Council that the Presbyterians are 
‘catholic’ in their spirit is no more true of 
them than of the Congregationalists. But 
hereabouts we should imagine that the Congre™ 
gationalists are not only catholic, but Catholic, 
if we might judge from the approval with 
which, at the meeting of the New York Con- 
gregational Club, last Thursday, an Italian 
prayer to the Virgin Mary was received as 
rendered by the singers of the evening. 


--»-General Garfield sees no occasion for 
writing a letter to assure the country that he 
is opposed to the payment of rebel claims, and 
that, if elected, he would veto any bill passed 
by Congress for such a purpose. His own 
record and that of the Republican party re 
lieve him from the necessity of giving any such 
assurance. General Hancock, however, dare 
not trust the question to the record of his 
party, and, hence, found it necessary to write 
# letter on the subject. 


--- Amob of Irish rowdies last week stoned 
a Republican provession that was peaceably 
marching through the streets of Brooklyn, 
severely injuring several persons in the pro- 
cession. These and other rowdies in Brook- 
lyn and in this city are largely the voters to 
whom General Hancock is looking for his 
hope of carrying this state. But for them he 
would not have the ghost of a chance. 


----The so-called Hancock-Republican Club 
of this city, at the head of which Mr. Leonard 
Jerome figures, turns out to be a very small 
a®air. Instead of numbering three thousand, 
a reported in the Democratic papers, the 
whole number is only about thirty, made up 
in part of Democrats and in part of Republic- 
an ‘ soreheads,”’ who did the party a favor by 
leaving it. 


----A Union soldier, who had received a 
letter fromthe ‘“‘Hancock Veteran Associa- 
tion,” replied that ‘‘we must look behind the 
man to the party, and behind the party to the 
principles involved,” and that, having done 
this, he proposed to vote for Garfield and 
Arthur, That is just the idea that all Union 
soldiers should have and reduce to practice. 


....dudge Black, having written a letter that 
completely exculpated General Garfield in 
respect to the Credit Mobilier business, has 
yielded to the exigencies of a party campaign, 
and is now trying to prove, without any change 
in the facts, that General Garfield is a scoun- 
drel. What he has done is to surrender his 
own dignity and make himeelf ridiculous. 


.---The Republicans of Indiana are making 
all needful preparations to give Kentucky 
Democrats a warm reception if they undertake 
their old game of coming into the .tate and 
helping to carry it for the Democrac, by Ker 
tucky voters. They will find that the Repub 
licans mean business on this subject. Every 
man of them will be “ spotted.” 


--.-Mr, Yeagley, the Greenback candidate 
for secretary of state in Indiana, withdraws 
from his candidature, assigning as the reason 
that the Democrats are good enough Green- 
backers for him. What say the hard-money 
Democrats to this? Will they vote with a 
party whose principles are acceptable to a 
Greenbacker ? 


..--One of the tricks of the Democrats con- 
sists in hiring Negroes to march in their politi- 
cul processions; paying, in some cases, as high 
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as two dollars and fifty cents for each Negro. 
A few colored people may possibly make some 
money out of such operations; but the thing is 
too thin to deceive anybody. 

.-It is an excellent sign that the Irish 
Catholics are beginning to divide politically. 
The New York Tablet, the leading Catholic 
paper of this city, has come out decidedly in 
favor of the Republican party and prints num- 
erous letters received from Irishmen approving 
its action. 

-++eThe Rev. Charles G. Ames withdraws 
from the editorship of The Christian Register. 
He has conducted it with great intelligence 
aud urbanity, though we confess we preferred 
the somewhat more pronounced Christian faith 
of the paper under his predecessor. 


----General Weaver, the Greenback candi- 
date for the presidency, warns all the Green* 
backers of the country to have nothing to do 
with any fusion with the Democratic party and 
brands every Greenbacker as a traitor who 
enters into the unholy alliance. 


.---The work of registration has already 
begun in the states that have registration laws. 
Every Republican in these states should see to 
it that his name is on the list of voters. This 
is no time for carelessness or remissness in 
regard to so important a duty. 


----The prophecy of Mr. Blackburn is that, 
if Hancock is elected, the South will wipe out 
all the war legislation that was ‘‘ enacted in 
hatred and revenge.”” We have no doubt that 
this would be one of the results of his election. 


...-In answer to Judge Black’s talk about 
the Democratic party as the guardian of citizen 
rights, we point him to nearly a million of 
voters at the South who are practically dis- 
franchised by Southern Democracy. 


...-Congressman De La Matyr is in a tower- 
ing rage because the Democrats refuse to sup- 
port him in the Indianapolis district, and says 
that the refusal wil] cost them from five to ten 
thousand votes in the state. 


....-The Democrats have been trying the 
* still hunt ” game in Ohio, hoping to carry the 
state by bribery. The Republicans have dis- 
covered the trick in season to expose the plot 
and prevent its success. 


--»-Had Senator Foster, of Connecticut, 
lived, he would probably have beep elected to 
the presidency of the American Bible Society, 
as that office is now vacant, 

....We learn from the best authority that 
the sanitary condition of Princeton College is 
excellent, and that there is no return of the 
typhoid disease this term. 


Lublisher’'s Department, 


SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











Tue warerooms in the basement of Messrs. 
Sypher & Co.’s store, at No. 741 Broadway, have 
been thrown open to sae the public te in- 
spect some valuable objects of art and house- 
hold decoration just received from the Palace 
of San Donato, Florence. It will be remem- 
bered that Prince Demidoff last summer sold 
the palace and all its fittings and decorations. 
The proceeds of the sale were something over 
$2,000,000. Out of the 8,000 lots sold Messrs. 
Sypher & Co. secured 200, among which are 
several pieces of antique furniture, tapestry, 
bric-d-brac, and mosaics. Among the more 
noteworthy pieces is a chimney set, consisting 
of a colossal clock and candelabra. Perhaps 


m those who came to see them, 
the center of attraction being Na 


displayed. The costumes presented a dazzling 
combination of brilliant colors and rich mate- 


elegant reception robe was of two shades of 
salmon-colored brocaded satin, festooned with 
roses, and the corsage waist caught with flow- 
ers at the back. A superb robe of 
white satin and brocaded velvet, the combina- 
tion being so arranged as to produce the rich- 
est effects. The corsage waist was of velvet 
and beads, and the front was trimmed with 
rich bugle beading. The train, which was 
long, was also of beaded velvet and satin. This 
was one of the handsomest garments of the 
whole series. A beautiful dinner toflet was 
also exhibited. It was made of velvet brocade 
and satin. The front was of plaited satin and 
the train was —_ 

Some very artistic designs were seen in the 
cloak department, three of them being ic- 
ularly admired. One was salmon-colored, with 
large sleeves, and trimmed with feathers and 
passementerie and fringe to match; and an- 
other of satin and plush, shirred down the 
back. The entire garment was edged with old 
lace, to match the pinush, and trimmed with 

assementerie. A third design was a wrap of 

lack and emg plac, with square sleeves, and 
trimmed with heavy fringe, sementerie, and 
beads. The designs of walking, carriage, and 
day reception dresses were varied and hand- 
some. 

The Children’s Suit Department was full of 
novelties and attracted much attention. Plush 
was used in profusion on the suits for children. 
Among the novelties were tea gowns, which 
are made of Japanese brocaded materials, and 
in most cases are worn over a skirt covered 
with ruffies of inexpensive lace. 

In addition to the cloaks and costumes, 
there were also exhibited a fine collection of 
ladies’ and children’s furs and real camels’ hair 
shawls and scarfs. 


THE ORATORL”. SOCIETY 


of New York will give three public rehearsals 
and three concerts during this season, at Stein- 
way Hall. The season will begin with the 
performance of Mendeleshon’s oratorio of 
“Elijah,” at a public rehearsal, Friday after- 
noon, November 26th, and at a concert, Satur- 
day evening, November 27th. Mr. George 
Harschel, of London, one of the greatest bari- 
tones-of our time, has been secured for all the 
concerts of this season. 

The annual performance of the ‘ Messiah” 
will take place during Christmas week. At 
the third lormance of the season the Society 
will produce ‘ L’A n , ea ll 
Mod .”’ by Handel, the first two parts being 
adapted to Milton’s well-known poems and the 
third part to words written by Charles Jennens. 
This is one of Handel’s most interesting com- 
positions and is of an entirely different char- 
acter from the works of this author which have 
been before produced in New York. It has 
never been performed in America. 


PAPER WARE. 

Tue goods known in the market as Paper 
Ware are now meeting with a ready sale. 
They are light, durable, handsome, and cheap. 
Pails, basins, .bowls, and pitchers, chamber 
sets, spittoons, slop-jars, milk-pans, etc., em- 
brace the leading articles in this line. Those 
in want of these desirable goods should visit 
the establishment of Jennings Brothers, 51 
Murray Street. Orders from the country will 
have prompt attention, and price-lists and full 
particulars will be furnished free on applica- 
tion. 


Lapres should not fail to attend the grand 
Fall Opening, on Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week, at the popular dry goods house of 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, corner of 19th 
Street and Sixth Avenue, this city. A large 
and beautiful display of Ladies’ Carriage and 














the gem of the collection is the round 
table or gueridon. It represents the taking of 
Bourckoux, near the fortress of Kurtz, by the 
Russian army, ina battle with the Turks. A 
very elaborate inlaid cabinet by Riesener, in the 
Louis XVI style, with a number of secret 
drawers, attracted much admiration. There 
is also a full set of yellow brocaded furniture, 
embossed with flowers, and consisting of a 
sofa and four arm-chairs, supposed to have 
been used by Napoleou I on Elba. 4 


A Goop illustration of the growth of art in 
this city is the immense and increasing sales of 
engravings of all descriptions. The Albertype 
engravings, which are now being largely intro- 
duced, are reproductions of the most famous 
and finest steel-plate engravings, and are sold 
at all art stores at one dollar each. Full infor- 
mation, with descriptive catalogue, will be sent 
free by writing to the Forbes Company, 181 

evonshire 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Ir you wish to do good campaign work 
during the present month, buy a Knox hat. 
A gentleman always looks. well when arrayed 
ina Knox hat. Knox the Hatter is known 
the country over. In style and quality the 
Knox hat stands in the front rank. These hats 
are sold under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, or at 
212 Broadway, this city. _ 


Easy shoes, of — ow, for ladies 
_ poe. Wai , 241 Fourth Avenue. 
ta! 


hed 1840, Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 
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Pr de Costumes will be on exhibition, 
showing many new fy Special bargains 
may be obtained in all departments and a visit 
to thiz great establishment is time well spent. 


Tue American School Institate, under the 
management of J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., of 
30 East 14th Street, this city, has been known 
for twenty-five years. Its business is to find 
the right teacher for the right place. The dis- 
trict school, the demy, and the college pa- 
tronize this institution. Through 
families secure competent 
esses. Full particulars sent free. 


THE great grocery house of Acker, Merrall 
& Condit bas three stores in this city, one in 
Yonkers, and another in Paris, 

growing business of the house has compelled 
the firm to build a new store in this city, at the 
corner of 57th Street and Sixth Avenue. The 
new store is now open. 














ORSE-BLANKETS. 
We call the attention of ou: mercantile 
readers to the great sale of pone 
Messrs. Dunham, Buckley & Co., of No. 





Broadway. They can purchasers bar- 
gains seldom met with. 

THE ular wy house of Sheppard 
Knapp, Pt 189 and Sixth Avenue, this city. 
is now making a special two bu’ 
and fifty rolls of carpets. are of 
the newest and de all varieties. 





Street, most 
funurlous to all thelr and. both 
the mae and female attendants are thoreughly | 


which will guarantee satisfaction. We advise 
those in want of any goods in this line to call 


’ 
an wishing to buy a cyclopedia for 
school or } wee will do well 


their card, with prices, on 13%. Avy 
ethar booth can be endaved thecagt them, 06 = 
liberal discount. 





Wuew you go West, ask for tickets over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The country passed 
through is unsurpassed in beauty and the 
traveling accommodations are first class, com- 
bining comfort, speed, and security. Boats of 
“Brooklyn Annex ”’ connect with all through 
trains at Jersey City and are a great accommo- 
dation to Bi yn people. 


EVERYWHERE SouGHT FoR.—SuUMMER RE- 
sorTs.—Meesrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choc- 
olates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presents to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


rc 

Jonss of Binghamtou, Kinghamton, N. Y.— 
He pays the freight and still sells on trial 5- 
Ton Wagon Scales for $60. These are not a 
wood-lever humbug; but arg all iron and steel, 
brass beam. No oem | asked tested. 
Smaller scales at equally low prices. For free 
peck gee Jonxs of Binghamton, Bingham. 
ton, N. Y. 


TO FIND OUT 


wHat the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is like 
now, send your address on a tal-card for a 
back number, as a sample, which is sent FREE. 
Address FowLer & We11s, 737 Broadway, N.Y. 


Prorgot Your CARPETS by using the Moth- 
proof Sewed Carpet Lining. Use only that 
manufactured of Cotton and Paper. American 
Carpet Lining Co., New York and Bostoa. For 
sale by all Carpet Dealers. 


INDIGESTION, DYSPErsia, pervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENsMAN’s PEPTONIZED Beer Tonic, 
{he only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 

TO es. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 











from 
laints. Lownne, Mallee & Co., proprietors, 
Kew York. Sold by all druggists. 
WOR' STUFF! 

Nor so fast, my friend. If you could see the 
strong, healthy, blooming men, women, and 
children that have been raised from beds of 
sickness, suffering, and almost death by the 
use of Hop Bitters, you would say: ‘‘ Glorious 
and invaluable remedy!’ See another column. 
— Philadelphia Press. 

NO CHANGE WANTED. 

Tue ladies claim they do not want a change 
so long as their toilet table is yor with so 
honest an article as “‘Champlin’s Liquid Pearl.” 
Those who have used it longest for the com- 
plexion say that nothing equals it. It is entirely 
free from anything harmful. 


NOTICES. 
AMYUAEUMRLEY Shebe ba AnDOA™ 


N 
iN. 
The AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA’ will hold its 











Thirty-fourth Annual Meet 

wich, Conn.,on the . and . 

held tm the Brood ray Chr h, Rev. L. T. iN 
e wa urc! A 

Lain, D. D., session will begin at 


ening, at 7:30, the Annual will 
by Wee M Tarim, DD. of the 
New York City. fareone 
way toattend the m free 
tickets on f railroads : New York and 
New England, New London 
an Sooo, Worcester and Nashua, 
Passumpsic, Cen Vermont; and steamers of 
the Norwich and New York line. it 
River peed An -trip tickets to those who 
“iy anset alna efoto ie 
to those a; 
Arrangements, N. Conn. 
« orwirs. PALMER, 


Chairman Committee of Arrangements. 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 


SAN DONATO. 


Messrs. SYPHER & CO., No. 741 Broadway, 
invite the public to inspect the objects of Art 
and Household Decoration just received from 
the sale of Prince Demidoff, at the Palace of 
San Donato, Florence. The collection includes 
many interesting articles of furniture having 

liar histories, rare specimens of Cabinet 
ork, Séqres, old Indian and Vienna Porce- 
lain, Textile Fabrics, and other decorative 
articles from this most famous sale of the 





SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 


No. 16 WEST 14th STREET. 





TOYS. 
FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES. 
DOLLS TY. 














FOR LADIES AND 
LYONS Ri] eT LK 


LADIES’ WALKING AND RIDING HATS. 


ELLAS 


378 Sot a Saree Ave, | 


12°, BISA 


SAMMMTS & - BOLTON, 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE squane. 





We offer our stock of Imported & and 
Trow: etc. at lower poteee than — Towse in 
the city who sell the same | 

Over wy Sn ie ae Saat Che best 
Enylish, Scotch, and 

iT on R ANTEED. 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON. 





Blair’s Pills.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
Remedy. Oval box, $1; round, 50c. At all Druggists. 


CANTRELL'S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
gnown Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
soem the country w will have the best attention. 


. BURT’S SHOES. 
The Best Shoes 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 
SEND TO 












this publication 


BW. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 Broadway, NW. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING - GLASSES 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
Looking -Glass Plates, 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


' SUMMIT 
Mineral Spring Water 


wer in the relief and cure of Liv- 
and Malarial 


m yt lerve, 
troubles. jStomech, and 
ar boat —obtainadio from a 


mucous membranes, 
of diseases, purifying the 
tes gr 
Siar i a= + i tt gente 
MYERS, SUTER & CO., 
MANAGERS, 
304 Broadway, New York; 
or F. H. SIEITMAD. Provsteter, Harrison, Maine. 

















GEO. C. FLINT & CO. 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


Good Make and Design and at 
very Moderate Cost. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


We have now in stock the largest 
lines of every kind of Furniture 


ever before carried by us. 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Es) legan d attractive is our 
= of Chamber Suites, in y, Walnut, Ash 4 
= the Dest A = 
Durable Economical, 
UPHOLSTERY. 
samples f large 
= and com the ible collec. 
tion of every d of Parlor Si vans 
Corner and Window y Chairs. 
, ete., of the newest and novel design, 
latest and choicest fabrics for cov- 


incl the very 
erings. 


eae FURNITURE. 
Great pains have been taken with our new styles in 
ghin departme ment, and sande better line can be sYound tn the ay. 
Au ‘Soundly Constructed and Inexpensive. 
‘¢ SPECIAL.” 
can be seen a large and 


+d tof Patent Lounge Beds complete for $15 

A en ‘or 

aed ‘spwerd, Gascboend Boden and upward. 
Bureau Beds, 630 


and strongest, and cheapest 
a cad apward. the slmplant. stron 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
Desi and estimates furnished for ev: descrip- 
pa on hard-wood trimmings, taleld | Rooes, ee. , at our 
Superinten tendent of our Factory, 154 and 156 West 19th 


“BUY OF THE MAKER,” 


Geo. GC. Flint & Co,, 


STORES 104, 106, and 106 WEST 14th 5t., 


Between 6th and 7h Aves., one door west of 6th Ave. 


Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


130 AND 132 CHAMBERS 8T.} 
BROADWAY AND 424 ST.3 

57th ST. AND 8 AVE. 3 

39 RUE DE CHAPEAUDUN, Paris. 
ACKER, EDGAR & CO.; Yonkers, N. Y. 


Our new store is now open at corner 57th 
Street and Sixth Avenue. 

You are .solicited to call and examine our 
fine Stock of Goods and facilities for business. 

We ores ec ted by Teleph and District 
Telegraph 

Any orien to either store will have prompt 
attention. 











183. BAGON PIANOS. 1880 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY. 
Successor to 
BACON & RAVEN, —— BACON & KARR, 
1478 and 1475 Broadway, near 42d Street, New York. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 





“The Largest Furniture Establishment in 
New Ver! York.” 
1880. 


"DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 
Furniture and Bedding, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
47 and 49 West 14th St., 48 West 15th St., 





OPPOSITE MACY'S. 
Always on hand the largest and most complete stock 
at reasonable Prices. Ex of p ugh 
the block now complete. 





USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’f'rs, N. Y. City. 





FREDRICKS’ 
“Knickerbocker” Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, Corner 9th Street, New York. 
IMPERIALS,. oc PER DOZEN. 








(For the week ending Friday, October 1st, 1880.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordin: ute Sate. »-.-133 @I17 
Santos, Choice to Best.............. 5} (194 
Padang ppscesntccducuge eeue eds ghs com (26 
MEE, cind.obds cdcdecccBatbase eéeses 
RIDIN. 6 eds cc cccsnsus echo nepeys 14 @18 
SN eedcsceccccchcvesovcsee vee 15 @I17 
TEA 
Riva -diedne tt Sei das tind insane «+30 
pe ETI ae 32 
English Breakfast..........ccccesees 2 @% 
Uncolored Japan..........ee.eeeeees 24 @50 
SM bacheebbace ctiedetnacee-ceted 2 @%m5 
wa 7 SUGAR. 
w,.—Fair to prime Cuba .......... 7 
Haxrp.—Cut Loaf..... puteouctabeccoce we 
So ere eee 10ja— 
PIN, cca nensé aepessnuces 10 @10} 
RII obs ce naseckecovtces + asec 9aQ— 
Wuirte.—Standard A, Grocers’........ 93@ 
Steam Refined A............ 9@ 
NE ated riedinseteus-senn 88@ 8 
Yewiow.—Coffee C...........0e.. eee 8 
Other grades.............. 63@ 7% 
MOLASSES. 
Cusa, Grocery Grades ..............+ nominal, 
OF ER anes 020020000000 82 @34 
New Or_eans, New Crop, Fancy...... 68 @70 
“ Gooa eewowe (@65 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new).. 


- per qt]. .85 75 @$6 00 
4% 


Grand Bank Cod. 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.. 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass 
Herring, Scaled........ 

SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 

ns’s, $2.40; Pheenix, $2.25; Deakin’ 8, 

1 25@$1.380; Washington's, $i. 25@$1.35; 
Evans's, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and Vir. 
den’s, $1. 25@1.35; and other brands, $1.10 
@$1.20. Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 25 cents per bushel ; Lisbon, 20 
@22—all less 24 per cent. cash. 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 44@44 cents for Pot 
and 6@6} for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 











eer eeeeeeeeseees 


State Fancy Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear.......... 


®DANDSSS 


11% ak con We OF OF 00 OF Ge OF OF OT OTR CO OTR A C0 =2 Or Am Co C0 8S 


11S RS RSS SSRRKSSSSSRRAKSRRARKSSHA 


Winter Wheat Seconds.. 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., a 
Ohio, Ind., and il. 8a 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship g )- 
White Wheat Ex., 
Double Extras, Ohin’ Tnd. 
St. Louis Single Extras.. 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
City Mills, for West Indies 
City Mills, for Europe.. 
o—- Fiovur: 
, Alex., Georgetown. 
Richmond . 


Pennsylvania ..........0.- 
Corn MEAL: 
Wester ..cocccscccccccess 


coo B a® _ et hadnk y 4 + ei eae 
SRS FS SSR S¥SSSSSSSSRAKRKSASSSSESE 


DAS DD ODD H9DDDDHHS9O|DdSOS9 


® 


ber 
Red Winter. . bnetauwedbesees 


: 
iosaaall 
sases 


@D® 


pu a pat pus 
SBS6 CASE sexs 


nae 
SS1Sh esses sass 


TT tl 


DOSS 


Ungraded............0000-- 





ot 


Pea 
White Kidney.............. 
Red RIGRGF . 0c cscccvedvec cece 


PROVISIONS. 
PorK : 


Mess, New...... 


seeeeeee 


&1 SR! 





Cut Meats: 
Smoked Hams.. soeeeeree —1l @— ” 
Smoked Shoulders «. ctecdsovec — 7 @ 
Snes Strips.. co-rvece —12 Q@— 18 


"Western, per 100 Ibs......... * 324@88 375 
8 25 @ 8 30 


Retr ed. ne eer REE 8 55 @ 8 65 
HAY.—The receipts continue light and 
entirely insufficient to meet the demand, 
and business, in consequence, has bees great- 
ly retarded. We + og te Shipping, 80 cents; 
Prime, $1.05@$1.15; Medium, 90@$1; Salt, 
60@65 cents; and ooo 65@75 cents, 
Straw. is still scarce and wanted and values 
have advanced a trifle on alt grades. (Long 
rye eee Short do., 70@75 cents; 
Oat till scarce and firm at 65@75 cents 


=~ 








were largely purchased for shipment. 
as, Cherokee, and Colorado Steers were slow 
of sale, and declined about a quarter of a 
cent per Ib. The range for poorto choice 
Native Steers was 74@10}4 cents per Ib., 
to dress 55@57 Ihs.; Texans, 61@7 cents, to 
dress 55 Ibs., and Colorado half-breed, 7@8 
cts., todress 55Ibs. Milch Cows soldat $85@ 

50 each. Grass Calves were dull at $1.90@ 

2 per 100 lbs. Fat Veals met with a quic 
sale, but were scarce and) higher—viz., 5@ 
74 cents perlb. Lambs were quiet, and, 
with a large supply, prices were easier. 
Offered at 5@6 cents. Sheep weredull. A 
few choice brought $5.82 per 100lbs. Sev- 
eral small lots of State Hogs sold at 54@ 
56 cents per Ib. The receipts for the week 
have been 13,339 Beef Cattle, 144 Cows, 
4,680 Calves, 37,474 Sheep, and 30,376 Swine; 
and the exports 1,932 Cattle, 5,760 qrs. 
Beef, 260 Sheep, 957 carcasses Mutton, 
and 200 Hogs. 


American X to XXX 
- ae ee 


















eRe nas sc cnnscnnsanesacsecriobsion 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 26 @82 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy...25 @28 
State, tubs, inferior.............s0e+-+ 23 @25 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 20 @2A 
Western, Factory, ont to choice....... 16 @19 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy............s+0+5 134@— 
State, Factory, good tofine.. 13 @18} 
Western, Factory, choice........ 124018 
Western, Factory, > ii. coe. 9 QB 
1G 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 24 @25 
State and Pennsylvania boob ccdescrsccs 22 1428 
Western and Canadian............... 21 @22 
POTATOES. 

Early Rose.............. per bbl. .$1 50@— — 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DEED. 
Apples, Sliced, ae p cS 0000s sececesa @ 5 
Apples, Western.. veeesher ‘ @ 5 
Apples,Southern.. - 3 @7 
Peaches, Peeled.. os (@20 
Peaches, Unpeeled --- 4 @ 
Blackberries...... . &@8 
PRBS. 0 0 cccccbo douse see cesses eoeeel6 @18 
SEEDS. 

Clover, Western.......... @b.— 8 9 

Clover, New York State........ 

TimGeley.§ .. 9s0deccdcos @ bush. 3 70 @ 2 80 
PC neds ss owsen Sepeebauanen 1 55 _ 
Hemp, Foreign..........-.+eee0 i S a— — 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 1 40 @— — 
Linseed, Calcutta b okt ou 8 56 Ibs. 2 00 2 05 





GUANO AND TaRTTSRS. 


(2,240 Ib8.)...+.20.0006 
Lister oa Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime.. 00 @40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bons.32 00 @35 00 


“ Bone Flour ........ 36 00 @39 00 
“ Bone Meal.......... 84 00 @86 50 
“ Ground Bone.......31 00 @83 50 
“ Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @80 00 
Homestead —_ hosphate 
(Michi arbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead ree « Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.........00--+.s00 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 
Soluble.Pacifiec Guano............ 45 


Bone, ground fine, average......28 00 
* dissolved, high grade...... 24 00 
German Potash’ Salts, 8 50 
Plaster, per tox (2, 000 ee 77 
— of Potash (60 p. c.), per 


1 7% 
Sulphate of a per 100Ibs, 3 75 
Dried Blood, per unit........... — 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 


@@® 


8 oar 4 
S 38% sssess 


Dust Fertilizer.............- 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 

phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Twent -five Dollar Phos- 

phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s arranted Pure Bone 

Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baugh’s xport Bone, per 2, - 

TOis as tway bbesagws <hoveieta 31 00@38 00 
Quaker City Phosphate......... 35 00@38 00 
Allen’s Phosphate....... eonbous $5 238 00 
Soluble Marine GENES. cociscsece 45 00@48 00 








Bost a 4. BARI Oa: BLOW and movt liberal” measure. 


rietor, 
Noe on na Biree Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL PROPOSITION | 





YP Ry Megs 
are LWATE sk Terie 


rio 0 pita AL 
‘The Great American Tea Co,, 


IMPORTERS, 
31 and 33 VESEY S8T., 
me P.O. Box4235, New New Yor. 


First-Class $ Printers’ Materials. 
Stro! Cas 
"7RBtincing Preseae "ete Blocks for Ragravers 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
10 Fulton and 16 and 13 Dutch Streets, New Youk 













































lican officials, have been in truer and safer - 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Fall Opening 


of Paris Novelties in Costumes, Evening 
Dresses, Opera Cloaks, Cloaks, Carriage 
Wraps, Furs, Misses’ and Chuidren’s 
Suites, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & i9th ST, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


FALL NOVELTIES 


now on exhibition in Upholstery Goods, 
Draperies, Furniture Coverings, Cornices, 
Bhades, etc. 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


PARIS NOVELTIES 


in Silks, Plain and Brocade Velvets, 
Plushes, Lace Trousseaux, Dress Goods, 
ete., etc., BOW Open. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 











Financial, 
GOVERNMENT DEFAULTERS. 


SecretTaRY SHERMAN, in his recent 
speech at Cincinnati, submitted the follow- 
ing figures in relation to the custody and 
disbursement of the public moneys: 


‘During the administration of James 
Buchanan, the loss by defaleations of public 
officers in the collection and disbursement 
of the public moneys was $3.81 on every 
$1.000; during Pierce’s administration it was 
$3.56; during Polk's administration it was 
$4.08; during Jackson’s administration it 
was $7.52; during Van Buren’s administra- 
tion it was $11.71. Mark the contrast with 
Republican administrations: In Lincoln’s 
tine, embracing the recklessness caused by 
war, it was 76 cents. For six years of 
Grant's administration it was 84 cents, In 
Hayes’s administration thus far—assuming 
that all amounts in dispute are lost—the 
loss on $1,000 would be so small that the 
smallest coin of the country would make it 
good three times. It has been but one- 
third of a cent on $1,000 of the amount in- 
volved.” 

Taking the administrations of Buchanan, 
Pierce, Polk, Van Buren, and Jackson, all 
of them Democratic, and comparing them 
with the Republican administrations of 
Lincoln, Grant, and Hayes, we find an im- 
mense contrast in the loss of public moneys 
by the defalcations of Government officials. 
The lowest proportion of loss in the former 
is that under Pierce’s administration, which 
was at the rate of $3.56 forevery $1,000 
collected; and the highest was that under 
Van Buren, which reached $11.71 for every 
1,000 collected. In Lincoln’s time the loss 


was only 76 cents per $1,000; under Grant 
it was only 34 cents; and under Hayes it is 
but one-third of acent on $1,000 of the 
amount involved, even if we assume that 
al] the amounts in dispute are actually lost. 

These figures show that the public funds, 
as collected, held, and disbursed by Repub- 


THE INDEPENDENT. - 


hands than when they were collected, held, 
and disbursed by Democratic officials. The 
administration of Mr. Lincoln was in this 
respect a great improvement on that of 
Buchanan; that of General Grant was still 
better; and that of President Hayes thus 
far brings the loss down to the third of a 
cent per thousand dollars. We hardly 
think that it will be best to have ‘‘ achange” 
from the Republican to Democratic régime 
on this subject. We imagine that the major- 
ity of voters will this Fall express the same 
opinion. 
I 


PUT THIS AND THAT TOGETHER. 





Tne four-per-cent. bonds of the Govern- 
ment are now selling at ten per cent. above 
their par value, after twenty years of Re- 
publican rule. The six-per-cent. bonds of 
the same Government would not in 1860, 
as the fruit of Democratic rule for a series 
of years, sell for more than ninety cents on 
the dollar. Put this and that together, and 
draw your own conclusion. Investors have 
often shown that they, somehow, have the 
notion that the Republican Party is identi- 
fied with the public credit, and that De- 
mocracy is to be suspected. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS has been about as active the 
past week asin last report. The increased 
enthusiasm in politics may have acted as a 
slight check. Business men are usually 
cheerful, alert, and confident of continued 
prosperity. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—During 
the week tke total imports at New York 
were valued at $6,318,359, of which $5,- 
713,724 consisted of general merchandise 
and the remainder dry goods. The total 
since January ist amounted to $372,595,- 
586, against $239,954,122 in 1879 and $214,- 
713,878 in 1878. 

The exports of produce and mer- 
chandise for the week were $9,131,409, 
against $8,840,466 in 1879 and $7,543,- 
295 in 1878. The total since January 
Ist reaches $301,563,322, ‘against $243,- 
720,947 in 1879 and $254,379,589 in 1878. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Surety.—A co-surety, who gives his indi- 
vidual note to the common creditor, who 
receipts it in payment and compromise of 
the debt, is entitled to contribution from the 
other sureties, although he afterward be- 
comes insolvent and fails to pay the note.— 
Owen vs. M’Gebbe, Sup. Ct., Alabama. 

A usurieus agreement for the extension 
of the time of the principal to pay a note 
will not discharge a surety.—Berry os. 
Pullen, Sup. Ct., Maine. 

PATENT For LAND.— Where the right to 
a patent has once become vested in a pur- 
chaser of public lands it is equivalent, so 
far as the Government is concerned, toa 
patent actually issued. The execution and 
delivery of the patent after the right to it 
has become complete are the mere minis- 
terial acts of the officers charged wiih that 
duty.—Simmons vs. Wagner, U. 8. Sup. 
Ct. 

PayMENT.—The payment and acceptance 
of 2 sum less than the amount due on an 
unliquidated claim, in discharge of the 
whole claim, is a liquidation and payment 
of it. When a creditor relinquishes the 
residue of his claim upon being paid a part 
of it, there must be some consideration for 
the relinquishment, or something to show 
the possibility of a benefit to the crediter.— 
Hilliard vs. Noyes, Sup. Ct., New Hamp- 
shire. 

Patent Law.—-It is unlawful to mark an 
unpatented article ‘‘ patent,” although it 
be patentable.—Oliphant vs. Salem Flouring 
Mills, U. 8. Dist. Ct., at San Franc.sco. 


THE MONEY MARKET remains with- 
out essential change and continues easy. 
Borrowers on call on stock collaterals were 
readily supplied at 2 @ 3 per cent., while 
Government bond dealers were accommo- 
dated at 13 @2 per cent. We quote 60 to 
90 days endorsed dry goods bills receivable, 
48 @ 5; four-months acceptances 5 @ 5}; 
and good single names, four to six months 
to run, 5} @ 6. 


LONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
firm, closing on Saturday at 973@97}. Uni- 
ted States bonds and American railway 
securities were generally higher. 


EXCHANGE.—The market closed weak 
in foreign exchange at $4.81} for 60 days 
and $4.84 for demand bills. New York 
exchange was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buying 








# discount, selling 4@} discount; Charles- 
ton, buying #@7-16 discount, selling par; 
New Orleans, commercial $2 per $1,000 
discount to par, bank par; St. Louis, $1 per 
$1,000 discount; Chicago, 60@75c. per 
$1,000 discount; Boston, 45c per $1,000 
discount. 

GOLD,—The amount received at the 
New York Assay Office for the week end- 
ing October 1st was $3,426,300. The 
amount received from August 2d to Oct. 
Ist was $25,346,900. The payment of the 
Assay Office for the week on account of 
foreign gold deposited was $4,729,544, and 
since August 2d $23,864,548. 


SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 
grain silver dollar is $0.8739. We quote: 










Buying. Selling. 
Bar SIIVOP.........c0ceseees o--- 113 «113% 
Halves and Quarters.... - 0% ~—Ssépar. 
Dimes and Half Dimes............+.++--+ 994 par. 


STOCK MARKET.—The market had a 
decidedly better tone than last week. The 
improvement was due in a measure to the 
semi-official statements of a probable settle- 
ment of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific 
differences, which induced the ‘‘ bulls” to 
make a sudden movement for higher prices 
by frightening the “short” interest into cov- 
ering. The Southwestern shares were first 
advanced sharply, and later on the Granger, 
coal, and trunk line shares were made to 
participate in the buoyancy. As prices ad- 
vanced, it became clear that the largest 
‘‘short” interest in the market for months had 
been entrapped, and, with the unexpectedly 
favorable railway traffic returns for Septem- 
ber, it required no special effort to force 
some of the larger ‘‘bears” to close up their 
accounts. The closing quotations show a 
material advance for both sharesand bonds, 

The following will show the changes 
in prices during the week: 


Albany and Susquehanna... 110 


American Dist. Tel........... TG Ti 6 54 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.............. 304 40 S0% 40% 
Boston Air Line, pfd.......... 42 «4 8415 4% 

Bur,, C. R., amd Northern.... 685¢ 65% 631g 65% 
Canada Southern............ Sg 5054 ST «(OK 
Ca, Cop Ong OFURTn crcecgces-cs CF CH =: 

Chicago and Northwestern.. 102% 1 101 «864108% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 119 1 19 «64184% 


08 

246 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul... oy 81% — 
Chic M., and St. P., ex-div.% B33 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf..112 114 


C., M., and 8t. P., pf., ex-div. 10054 111 100% 111 
c., R.L, and Pacific .......... 116 118% 118% 118% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 12834 13854 127 138% 
Chicago and Alton............ 114 «(114% i114”~SCiséd2: LG 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ - _- — 190 
Chic., St. L., and N. O........ S53q 387% S44 «87 
c.. C., and Ind. Cen.......... 7 18% 16% 18% 


Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 121% 12154 121% 123 










Consolidation Coal - _ _ 36 
Canton Land... — a — 48 
Ches. & Ohio......... - 18% 19% 1 19% 
Ches, & Ohio, Ist pf. - 235 2 23 26 
Ches. & Ohio, 24 pf. - » 21 19 2034 
Caribou M........ BM 2% 24 2% 
Cent, Arizona M..... ... - Ke Oh % 7 
Del., Lack., and Western... 8944 91 8mM% — 
Del., Lack, and West.,ex-div. 8954 90% 6 DOLE 
Del. and Hudson Canal....... Ss 8 8156 855% 
Dob. and Sioux City......... - = o7 
Express—Adams............-+ 116 «st 116 = 1117 
American.........+. 58% SG SN (OK 
United States...... 48% 49 48% «494 
BRIO. ccccccccccccesce socccoesece 88 44 «3% 40H 
Bde, Bl. cccccccccccce coccoceses 69% «671 68% =71 
Excelsior Min........ an, a) 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 37% «30% «686% «(SUR 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 80% 83% «80 83 
Gomestead Mining........... _ - - 84 
Houston and Texas........... 62 70 62 70 
Ti)inots Central,...........++++ 11144 11334 110% 112% 
Silver Cif Mining........... 3 Ms OCU 
Col. Coal and T.............+. 24 “4 23 ~ 
Keokuk and Des Moines, pf. — +— — 80 
American Union Tel......... 59 615% SK 62% 
Peoria, Dec., and Evans..... 24% «25 24% 26 
TI 20 21 20 ee 
Climax Mining............+++. %)~=—Oo1% %~«:! 
P., T., and Buffalo............ 32° Ss2% 82 _ 
Louisville and Nashville..... 149 «160% 149 «157 
NN 10634 100% 105% 100% 
Lake Erie and Western...... 32% 4 32% 83% 
Little Pittsburgh. ........... 2% WM 2% 2 
Michigan Central...........+. o4 W235 98% 
Morris and Essex.......... .- 110% 111% 110% — 
M.. K., and Texas............. B24 30% Sig 8636 
Manhattan Elevated......... 20% SB% we «SA 
Metropolitan Elevated....... 90% B34 «B88 9334 
Mobile and Ohio.............. 21 22% 21 23 


Mar. and Cin., Ist pf......... 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pfd....,... 3 3 8 3 
Montauk Gas 














“or =” 
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7 71% «74 
23 20 @ 
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2 2 7% 20 
40% 40% — 


The earnings of thirty railroads showa 
gain during the third week of September 
equivalent to 24 43-100 per cent. over the 
large business of the corresponding week 
in September, 1879. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and in 
brisk demand for both speculative and in- 
vestment account. Erie consol 2ds rose to 
894, and fell off to 88%; Metropolitan 
Elevated ists advanced, under a brisk de- 
mand, to 103; Lehigh and Wilkesbarre con- 
sol. assented sold at 9641@96%; Texas Pacific 
incomes were firm at 68$@68}, and do. Rio 
Grande div. ists rose to 82; New York 
Elevated ists sold at 112; New York Cen- 
tral coupons ists at 130§; Canada Southern 
firsts at 944@942; and Chicago, Burlingtcn, 
and Quincy 7s at 125. 

STATE BONDS were dull and steady in 
general. Tennessees, old, fell off from 42 
to 87; and the new issues were 1 a 2 per 
cent. lower, the decline following the de- 
cision by the United States Circuit Court 
that the bondholders never had any legal 
lien upon the railroads. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were irregu- 
ler and in the main weak, with a sharp de- 
cline near the close, with a slight recovery 
at last sales. The closing quotations were 
as follows: 


Bia. Asked. 
Onitea States sixes, 1880, registered.. 10234 1024 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 108% 102% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 1043¢ 10444 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 104% H4g 
United States fives, 1841, registered.. 10114 101% 
United States fives, i881, coupoa...... 102% 1025% 
UnitedStates 444s, 1891, registered.... 10834 108446 
United States 444s, 1891. coupon....... 10836 108% 
Onited States fours, 1907, registered... 1073 108% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 107% 10844 
United States currency sixes, 1895... 125 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1896.... 125 — 
United States currency sixes, 1897... 125 — 
United States currency sixes, 1898... 125 _ 


United States currency sixes, 1899... 125 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $359,910,450 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for cir- 
culation during the week, $575,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation with- 
drawn during the week, $756,000. Na- 
tional bank circulation outstanding: cur- 
rency notes, $342,624,883; gold notes, 
$1,325,060. The receipts of national 
bank-notes for redemption for the week, 
as compared with the corresponding period 
last year, are as follows: 


1879. 1880. 
New YoOrk......0.sceceereeees $203,000 $341,000 
BOStOD . 6.0000 cecseeeseeceeess 44,000 43,000 
Philodeiphis........«+ 51,000 71,000 
Miscellaneous.......-s+-00+++ _ 389,000 _400.000 
Total... ...cccccccccssees $786,000 $855,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a de- 
crease of $248,325 in the surplus reserve, 
and the banks now hold $4,426,750 in ex- 
cess of lega] requirements. 

The following is the statement in detail: 
Net Depos- 

Namesof Loans of Legal tsother 

Banks. and Dis. Specie. Tenders. than U. 8. 

New York.. $9,600,000 $2,168,000 $222,000 $9,018,000 


Manhattan. 6,398,200 728,300 311,500 4,566,500 
Merchants’. 7.771.100 1,442,100 464,700 6,730,900 
Mechanics’. 7,668,000 1,052,000 591,000 6,506,000 
Union....... 4,388,200 1,304,500 58,000 3,868,400 
America.... 9.405.700 2,262,800 220,000 7,684,400 
Phenix..... 3,577.000 856,000 162,000 3,670,000 
City....cee-- 9 392.500 2,965,600 38,000 10,276,100 
Tradesmen’s 3.323.200 589.600 49,800 2,388,500 
Fulton.. .... 1,777,600 281,900 120.300 1,904,000 
Chemical... 13.108,000 8,914,500 952.000 13,788,500 
Mer. Exch.. 4,454,800 641,500 75,000 3,971,200 
GallatinNa. 4,180,500 571.200 120,100 2,467,000 
B'tch.&Dro. 1,449,000 811,700 46,200 1,902,500 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,056,000 147,000 186.000 1,106,000 
Greenwich. 974,800 20,900 211,100 971,700 
Lea.Manuf. 2,970,900 520.900 243.800 2,441,200 
Sev'nth W’d 742,100 150.400 «= 68.800 813,900 
St'teofN.¥. 3,564,100 503,700 162,600 2,839,400 
Amer. Ex... 15,308,000 3,332,000 234,000 12,493,000 
Commerce... 15,649,700 3,025,100 500,300 10,546,100 
Broadway.. 5,780,600 715,100 527,300 4,807,900 
Mercantile. 3,915,090 730.300 168,300 3,609,700 
Pacific...... 2,497,100 255,600 201,300 2,341.700 
Republic... 532,000 107,500 2,473,300 
Chatham... 8,414,000 751,600 175.000 3,761,200 
People’s... 1,548,400 58,200 114,100 1,410,600 
North Am.. 2,988,000 106,000 900,000 2,885,000 























Frarover... 8.252400 1,498,300 56u,000 8,195,600 
Irving...... 8048 0CO 881.700 288,700 2,750,000 
Metropolf’n 12 703.000 2,991,000 70,000 12,114,000 
Cit'zens',.. 1,886.909 279,500 230,900 1,911,400 
Nassau..... 2285.590 287.600 81,000 2,113,100 
Market..... 2,616 090 ~ 628.000 185,700 2,250,900 
St. Nicholas 2.127.0m 95.000 65,000 1,741,500 
Shoe & Lea. 3.97809) 785.000 “111,000 $8,447,000 
Corn Exch. 4,0°8.6°" 414,000 78,000 2,762,200 
Continental 6,00%,1°) 1,448,800 162,600 6,281,400 
Oriental 1,597 19 99,100 . 285,200 1,573,700 
Marine..... 9.98209 770,000 148,000 3,828,000 
Imp. & Tra. 19,784,309 5,616,500 998,700 23.972,300 
Park........ 16.074.800 4,845,000 914,300 20,180,900 
Mec.Birg.As 876,300 148,500 12,000 562,600 
North River 875.600 49,300 141.400 1,000,500 
East River.. 913.500 110,600 73,200 679,400 
Fourth Na.. 17,152.990 3,625,000 658,800 16,657.900 
Cent. Na.... 9,080,000 2,112,000 832,000 9,704,000 
Second Na.. 2,443,000 412,000 254,000 2,764,000 
Ninth Na... 4,847,500 1,418.200 287.100 5.541.000 
First Na.... 14,218,000 8,098,800 181.500 15,158,800 
Third Na... 9,394,390 2,396,500 372,400 10,371.600 
N.Y.N.Ex. 1.415.090 146,490 102,800 1,077,100 
Bowery Na. 1,427,000 $2,000 298.000 1,174.000 
N.¥.Co.... 1,827,100 22,400 366,400 1,882,590 
Ger. Amer.. 2.468.000 406,100 25,200 2.230.100 
Chase Na... 3.409.800 691,300 238.490 8,698.390 
Fifth Ave... 1,447,900 289,000 86,400 1,488,100 

The following is an analysis of the 


bank totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 


October 2d. Comparisons. 
FT See $309,323,600 Dec. $880,406 
Specie. ....... seeccseees 65,258,300 Ine. 108.700 
Legal tenders..... ..... 13,046,300 Dec. 100,900 
Total reserve.........- 78,302,600 Dec. 42,200 
Deposits..... -.s see 295.601,.400 Inc. 804,500 
Reserve required...... 73,902,850 Inc. 201,125 
Surplus ........<..-<<-+- 4,399,750 Dec, 243.827 
Clrentation....-...0++++ 18,636,700 Dec. 245,800 
BANK STOCKS were quiet. The lat- 
est quotatio»s were as follows: 
fia isked Bid. Asked. 
Amertoan Ex..119 — |Mech’& Trad’s. 102 
Central Nat'l ..117 — jMercantile. 
Chatham....... 110 — /Merchants...... 
re  F 07 — 'Mer. Exchan 
Camnmere...... — 148% aaa, 4 
Conti reel n -- oe aaeel.- 
Fourt’ Nat 1.. 112 





Hanover. 


— = leas Nicholas 
ech. Riz eit ~ 


State of N. eat _ 

Mr. John J. cain formerly special 
partner, has been admitted as general part- 
ner into the well-known firm of Frank & 
Flamant, advertising agents, of 149 Broad- 
way. 

The attention of those who desire to in- 
vest in mining stocks is called to the 
financial statement of the Copper Knob 
Mining Company, published in another 
column. The offices of the Company are 
at 52 Broadway, this city, and the treas- 
urer and general manager is William 
Brandreth. 

The New York, New England, and 
Western Investment Company, Nos. 81 and 
33 Pine Street, invite subscriptions at par 
and accrued interest for the first mortgage 
6 per cent. land-grant sinking-fund gold 
bonds of the Oregon Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 

The Tombstone Mill and Mining Com- 
pany have declared a dividend of ten cents 
on each share, payable October 15th, at their 
office in Philadelphia. 

The Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of two per.cent., payable November 
1st, at the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany. 


FINANCIAL. 


BROWNBROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, ane France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. CO. 


Ist Mortgage 6 Per Cent. Bonds. 
PEND D’OREILLE DIVISION. 
$20,000 PER MILE. STEEL RAILS. 


Mortgage covers read and ltand grant of 
25,600 acres per mile. 
Interest payable March Ist and September Ist. 
Trustee, Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. 


Entire earnings of the company pledged to payment 
of interest. 

Total bonded debt less than $7,000,000. 

850 miles owned and operated. 

Small amount remaining unsold offered at 9 and 
interest subject to advance without notice. 

For further particulars apply at office of Treasurer, 


23 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


WESTERN FAR MORTGAGES. 
Bight P er Cent. 


binttes 3 GUARANTEED. 
NATIONAL 











COMMERCE, 


Producti 
toe yompe we have made 3,695 loans, — 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH) = 





No. 5 Nassau Street, 


New Yor«, September lst, 1880. 

We are receiving so many letters of inquiry as to 
the terms on which we receive deposit accounts of 
Banks, Bankers, Business Firms, and individuals that 
we find it necessary, in order to save clerical labor in 
replying to each separately in manuscript, to issue 
this Circular for the general information of those 
who may desire to open accounts with a private 
banking-house in this city. 

While we do not solicit deposits, we are prepared, 
on the terms mentioned below, to receive the accounts 
of. mapepebehpertion 8 Goh See. 





im the case of Banks, Sa Banks, or 
eher We -known Corporations, or of t intlividuals oF or 
whose and are already 
known to us, we satistactory references Defore 
oO 


pening accoun 

We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
rannum on the av balances w 
seme amount to $1.6 


mon’ 
or_over. On socounts av- 
nee for 


month we allow no 


current, and credit interest 
as above, on the inst day of each mon mth. 


and in eral serve 
which we can be of use to them in 


business. 
5. We do not discount or buy commercial 
are at all times prepared tO make ad 
tomers and corres: jents on U.S. Bonds or other 
first-class and marketable securities. 
6. All deposits are subject to Check at Sight, without 
One of ou Onn be member of tho Row Voth Cock 


obs on 
We continue to buy and sell 
mission. issues and 


0 
States Bom for immediate delivery, at ourrent mar- 
ket ra a Very respectfully, 


FISK & HATCH. 


Seery, Convenience, ead Trinay 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK, 


214 and 216 Broadway, 


NEAR THE POST-OFFICE. 





Established in 1868s, 


A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 


Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway Co. 


7 PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


HASTINGS & DAKOTA DIVISION, 


PRINCIPAL DUE 1910. 
INTERBST PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 
TRUSTEES: FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
For Sale with 


WOERISHOFFER & CO., 


54 Exchange Place. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORE, 
CREDIT YOR TRAVELERS, 








D 
roar TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
CALIFORNIA. 





‘heaeie Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write FS 4 one the old Banking 


HOWES & '¢ ‘COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N.Y, 


house transacts  gonenes Stock Commission 
business, with v. 
Interest allo’ on post at 4 per cent., payable 


on demand. 


COPPER KNOB MINING CO. 
MINES, GAP CREEK, ASHE CO., N.C. 
Capital Stock, $500,000. Shares, $1 each. 
Pee Re 

dent and Treasurer; Ewin | md pauitord, 


R. M. Ea Su intendent. 
OFFICE OF COMPANY, Pa ROAD ‘AY, N. Y. 








pay Ne. 53 Broadway, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND Ne. a4 
New York, September 7th, 1880. 
The Board of Trustees have this day declared a 
dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the capital stock, 
payable September 28d. Transfer books close on the 
18th and open on the 234. 
THIRD QUARTERLY FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


June ist, 1880, Cash balance............ ..++. 1,628 81 
Cash rece; =! receipts, June 1st to Sept. ist, 1880... o1ESe 00 
$20,466 81 
Cash expenditures, June ist to Sept. Ist..... 4,883 41 
Cash balance.......... ovcccceccoccccces 633 40 

WBE. 2 cvcccccccccesccce oan aca nccnees eocece OT 

R 
Ores in bins and on dump, ony om peoved $25,000 00 
Cash balance in treasury ............sseesseees 15,688 40 40 
Also 250 Acres Mineral Lands in f 040,698 40 aa 
in fee. ; 
75,000 shares working Capital Stock. 


MINE EQUIPMENT. 

Twenty horse-power steam hoisting works, twenty- 
five horse-power engine, air-compressor, air-drills, 
and sixty horse-power boilers, shaft-house, ore-house, 
boarding-house, assay office, superintendent's dwell- 
ing, and smelting-house. Present assay value of ore * 
Copper, 1244 per cent.; Gold, $20; Silver, $13 per ton 
of 2,000 pounds. Building, two ten-tons smelting fur- 
naces, shaft 200 feet deep, levels 350 feet. All in ore. 

Me ee Ueraiel Manager. 
Corrrr KNOB — ma bg ty : 


oO! th 
on, the vein Lam | emall and de- 
. On the southeas 


ve 

com side the bands of slate 
are not so massive and the vein wider. The second 
= Wo fathoms le wre was commenced at this fault, and 


ee 


west along the 
2% e foot wall an d_vein matte takin 
Teaving. the foo ait This level is ¢ 22 fee 
on aa anand 12 feet on the east course. 


vitreous copper ore. About 1 
us to the ore-shute; then the ve may widen. Shoul 


fies iF 
38 4 
45,52 
2 SFist 
onal 
Soa 
He ae 
aie 

5 das 

| a 


soon as possible. A larger 
it 01 ) Wend work to better advan’ 


for agterred the ar 


furnaces. 

All tt achin tecdililiimaa Al 
ore-shed hos been buflt giving — ter for t 
ore taken out on fovel of 


feet inf hight 0" o ventilator in roef. An office store- 
been _butit, with a dwellin -house, 

in hight. Allthe butld ar 

uare oak a solid and substantial 
ce with the value and 


All } =A bd L taken from 

ore-bre A large quantity of ore is on the 

Spm. for dressing or remelting the whale mass 
pruaae as taken out. 


laborers are paid 
no indebtedness here of 
nder date of sepia Vit 18 EW hate, 
mA 2, tes: “Have struck the rich ore- 
shute southeast side of shaft in second adit- 


any kind 


t 
fi ‘e are nine feet from it.” Anad- 
eet drat hae been ordered a: and will be at work 


WILLiaM BRANDRETH, General Manager. 


REMOVAL. 


WE HAVE REMOVED TO 
OUR NEW BUILDING, 

303 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


where we shall continue to buy and sell on Commis- 
sion, for for oF Investment. OF on Margin, all Securi- 


in either in fa 
sock. tee UAL 
CITI 





2 en 
a 


aa Marketable Securities. 
5 = ey received on on Deposit and Interest allowed. 
call special attention to the PRIVATE 
which connects our OfMfiee diréctly with New 
facilities to our custom- 





York, affordt = 

ers dealing in ork . 

ROBT. GLENDINNING & CO., 
BANKERS. 





day of maturity in New seers 





SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS. 


SEIGHT & NINE PER CENT. GUARANTEEDO 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


LAWRENCE, KAWSAS. 


First Mortgages upon Improved Productive Farms in the best localities 
in the West. Coupon Bonds Cuaranteed. 


Interest and Principal paid on 


a Pacha eisubee Rees ie invert ity ieee ae iis. isgrinfuation, “We Wee ee re 
FM. INS, feclaatea *. v H TA ter. C. W. GILLETT. Treasurer. 
J. T. WARNE, Vice-President, PERKING, Nee’'y. J. W. LATHROP, Gon'l Agent. 


FIRST MORTGAGE: SIX-PER-CENT, 


LAND GRANT, SINKING FUND 
GOLD BONDS 


'| OREGON PACIFICR. R. CO. 


We invite subscriptions at par and accrued interest 
for the above-named bonds to the amount of §3,250,- 
000. They bear date October ist, 1880,and have 20 
years to run, bearing six-per-cent. interest, payable 
semi-annually in New York or London. 

The land grant contains over 900,000 acres of 
most valuable SELECTED LANDS—forest, mineral, 
and agricultural—and includes over forty miles of 
ocean-front and many miles of deep-water front for 
docking on Yaquina Bay and Alsea Bay. 

The mortgage to the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, trustee, securing these bonds covers the entire 
land grant and other real estate of the company, 
also its franchises, railroad, rights of way, rolling 
stock, docks, wharves, steamships, steamboats, ferry: 
boats, and all other property. 

Subscriptions will be payable in installments, be- 
ginning between the 10th and 25th of November. 
The public subscription will close on November 10th. 

of the railroad company, our ctrcular, and 
subscription lists will be furnished on application. 


New York, New England, and Westem 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 
FINANCIAL AGENT, 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
» Beston; Union Bailding. Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and gold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo- 
rations. Correspondence solicited. 

JOHN C. SHORT, President 
EORGE We DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres. { New York. 
we L. £ Pyppap, Ass’t Vice-Pres., Boston. 


Sec. and Treas., » Chicago. 
NSY. "OR= favEsce BaNe, mowers 


sects, 4,56 363,751, Loe nb a Boe, »487 48, 


ident. 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFI” Secre 


The Banner Mining Co. 


Property Located in Inyo County, California. 
200,000 NON-ASSESSABLE SHARES AT §5 EACH. 














Hon. SAMUEL CONOVER, President. 
THOS. P. MALANY, Secretary. 


Being in of fabulous mineral deposits 
and near the famous ‘inion Mine, Cane ons ven out 
eae years, this property is well worth 
attention 


Prospectus mailed on application to Secretary. 
OFFICES, 63 BROADWAY, ROOM 86, NEW YORK. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
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No. BO Nassa St.New YORK, Bept. ‘28th, 1880. 
ADDITION XL of the oovarning 


mi. Mg ny New Yorks allway 
boo! 


For a purpose of see phates > 
f i = | era to Ba at portiand, Oregon, 
Get. 20th will be given by cir- 


T. H. TYNDALE, Assistant 
OFFICE OF THE TOMBSTONE MILL AND MintNe Co., | 





capital stock X of, the company, payable on and after 
soem te 18 ie tacinatve. ‘GEO. BORNEAN, ett 
‘W. J. CHEYNEY, 





(yarcaae, MILWAUKEE, AND ST.PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY, New York, September 24th: 


Gane <ershends have bese Ge, 


be closed on the 30th of 
on the 2ist day of 


JULIUS WADSWORTH, Vice-President. 
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JOHN F. BODY, Treasurer. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[October 7, 1880. 





Commercint, 


TEE “BLOATED” BONDHOLDERS. 


Tu list of those who hold the four-per- 
cent. registered bonds of the United States 
shows that these bonds are held by 20,141 
persons, and that of this number 7,683 hold 
bonds for five hundred dollars and in less 
amounts, and that among the bondholders 
appear the names of 6,687 women, which is 
nearly one-third of the whole number. 
Here are some of the nation’s ‘‘ bloated” 
bondholders. So, also, the savings banks 
of the country have invested a large amount 
of the deposited savings of comparatively 
poor people in the bonds of the Govern- 
ment; and these poor people, being the real 
owners of the bonds, furnish another class 
of ‘‘bloated” bondholders. Insurance com- 
panies have made similar investments, for 
the security of their policyholders; and 
these policyholders, being the real parties in 
interest, furnish still another class of 
“bloated” bondholders. Many farmers of 
the country, having managed to save a few 
hundred or a few thousand dollars, belong 
to the same class. In the list are many 
orphans and widows whose whole carthly 
estate is in Government bonds. 

All these parties are ‘‘bloated” bond- 
holders. They have been guilty of the sin 
of saving something from their earnings, or 
of inheriting something from their ances- 
tors. They have added to this sin the folly 
of trying to take good care of what they 
have saved o* inherited, be it more or less; 
and, when the Governihent was in the mar- 
ket as a borrower of money, they have com- 
mitted the unpardonable offense of lending 
their money to the Government, having 
faith in its honesty and in the honesty of 
the people represented by it. 

These “bloated” bondholders have, of 
course, no rights which rascals and knaves 
and their allies deem it a duty to respect. 
There is no harm in letting the blood out of 
them. To cheat them will be a virtuous 
act. Plighted faith with them creates no 
obligation. They are better off than the 
ragamuffins of society, wear better clothes, 
eat better food, and sleep in better houses, 
and it will do them good to take the starch 
out of them and bring them down to the 
level uf the poorest people. At any rate, 
down with the “‘ bioated ” bondholders! 








THE BANKING BONDS. 


lar bonds deposited with the Govern- 
ment as security for bank circulation 
ainount in the aggregate to $361,652,050 
fhe following table shows the different 
classes of bonds thus held in the Treasury 
on the 1st of July, 1880: 
Registered bonds, loan of February, 1861 


GNIS canccevdcvcccsssccces ccccccccecccossees $2,098,000 
Registered bonds, loan of July and Au- 

Guat, IAL (TASS). .......cccccceeccccceenes 84,249,050 
Registered bonds, loan of March, 19863 

Ge ec ecdetcecnde tescccctenecccoscescsece 17,829,100 
Registered 10.40s (act of March 34, 1864).. 1,879,900 
Registered bonds, loan of July Ist, 1862, 

OG Telly BE, 1GBbrccoccccccccccccccccccccee 4,368,000 
Registered consols of 1867 (act of March 

Py Mebeirectd codecdeecoccnsecsecscocsescecss 8,000 
Registered consols of 1868 (act of March 

Sn WL uenanbeecccsecencecenns accensececcs 15,000 


RBBB ...cccoveces soccccccevcccccccecscccsccsecs 188,378,750 


on eceBsncncsectcccesedadchedecccccccceses 37.700,050 
. Rogistered 4-per- cents. of 1907 eeecccecice 128,076,300 
0 he SS Si ate A Bs "$361 652,050 


“* Acts of July and January, 1870 and 1971. 

All these bonds, with the exception of 
the four and four-and-a-half per cents., will 
become redeemable on or before July 1st, 
1881. The aggregate amount that will be 
thus redeemable is $197,814,850, leaving 
$163,837,200 in four and four-and-a-half 
per cents. The banks would, doubtless, 
take up their five and six-per-cents., and 
replace them with four-per-cents., but for 
the high premium now borne by the latter. 
They have been waiting in the hope that 
these bonds would sell at a cheaper price. 
Hitherto their expectations on this subject 
have not been realize1, and there seems no 
immediate probability that the premium on 
four-per-cents, will be materially reduced. 
Business has revived since the resumption 
of specie payments, increasing the demand 
for money; but this has not had the effect 
to increase the rate of interest. Four-per- 
cents. have steadily advanced in the mar- 
ket, and not sunk back to par or even 
below it, as was anticipated by the banks. 








DRY GOODS. 


Te business of the week past has some 
what declined from the large proportions 
lately reported, although seasonable goods 
are distributed freely. The warm weather 
has produced a slight lull among jobbers; 
but merchants of most experience are ex- 
pecting a continuous good trade for many 
weeks to come. 

Corrox Goons were not active in large 
transactions; but frequent purchases and 
orders make an important aggregate amount 
at firm prices. Manufacturers have been 
much embarrassed by the short supply of 
water, and are often unable to meet their 
orders. 

The export movement consisted of ship- 
ments of 1,804 packages from this port, 
185 packages from Boston, and 53 packages 
from other ports; making in all for the 
week a total of 2,042 packages, and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1880. .92,817 p’&’g"s, valued at. .96,850,520 
Same time in 1979.111,438 p’k’g's, valued at... 7.099.045 


Same time in 1978. 00.343 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 6,232,147 
Same time tn 1877. ..91,965 p’k’g’s. valuedat.. 6,074,297 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in steady request and sold at 
firm prices, with an upward tendency. 

Cotton flannels were chiefly distributed 
on former orders; only a slight current 
trade apparent. 

Corset jeans were unchanged in demand 
and prices. 

Denims and ducks were steadily moved 
to meet back orders. Prices were firm and 
stocks of denims licht. 

Stripes and checks were in light demand 
and prices remain steady. 

Tickings.—A fair amount of most desir- 
able makes were sold at unchanged prices. 

Print-cloths were in good demand at 
very firm prices, with upward tendency. 
We quote 4c. for 64x64 cloths and 8}c. for 
56x60. 

Prints were in irregular demand, with 
fairly active movement in specialties. Agents 
steadily hold best makes, and in general 
stocks are light. 

Ginghams continue in unabated demand 
and light stocks. 

Dress Goops.—Jobbers were fairly active 
in both worsted and cotton fabrics, and 
package buyers were more active. 

Woo En Goops.—No noteworthy change 
in the market has occurred. Clothiers buy 
sparingly, and a moderate business was re- 
ported by the jobbers. 

Fancy cassimeres were in moderate de- 
mand by jobbers. 

Worsted coatings of most desirable makes 
are generally steady in price. 

Overcoatings remain unchanged. 

Cloaking have little animation, and small 
parcels have only been sold. 

Kentucky jeans and doeskins continue to 
be in improved demand. Stocks are being 
reduced and a firm market is apparent. 

Flannels. —A fair distribution at steady 
prices. 

Foreten Dry Goops.—The past week 
has developed no material change in the 
condition of the market for foreign goods. 
There was a steady though somewhat irreg- 
ular demand at first hands, and a fair busi- 
ness was reported in some departments of 
the jobbing trade, The auction-rooms were 
bountifully supplied with dress-silks, cay | 
velvets, millinery goods, etc., and some of 
the princizal sales resulted woes 
really desirable goods having been readi 
disposed of at about their market wabes, 
Prices of the most staple fabrics were steadi- 
ly maintained; but there was a continued 
pressure to sell low-grade plain dress-silks, 
Pekins, damassés, etc.; and, in order to ac- 
complish this object, very "low quotations 
were made in some cases. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,705,132, 
showing -a decrease of $604,635 as com- 
pared with last week and $539,012 decrease 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $2,084,092, or $878,960 more 
than the imports. 


B. Altman & Ci 








Wednesday, Oct. 6. 


B. ALTMAN & (0, 
Nineteenth Street and Sixth Ave. 








LINENS. 
AT Siewart& Co 


having purchased the 
stock of a Celebrated 
Maker of 


Linen Damasks, 
Napkins, Diapers, 
Towels, Wash Damasks, 


. Huck, etc., etc., 


including a Creat Va- 
riety of 


GERMAN 


Fancy-Bordered Cloths, 


with Napkins to Match, 
NOW OFFER THESE GOODS 


AT LARGE REDUCTIONS 


FROM PREVIOUS PRICES. 


Purchasers will find 
this an Opportunity 
well worthy of Special 
Attention. 


Droudvay, Ath ve, Sth 00h Sts 





S Mel 
Go) mre, 


GLOVE DEPARTMENT 
Will Offer at Retail 


Monday, Oct.. 4th, 


A LARGE LOT 


REAL FRENCH KID GLOVES, 
BLACK AND COLORED. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
2 BUTTONS, %5e ; FORMER PRICE, $1.66. 
3 BUTTONS, $1; FORMER PRICE. $1.90. 
4 BUTTONS, $1.25; FORMER PRICK, $2.20. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 





DURING THE PAST SEASON WE SAVE MADE AN 
IMMENSE ADDITION TO OUR STORE, AND IT IS 
NOW THE LARGEST OF [TS KIND IN THE CITY. 
OCCUPYING AN ENTIRE BLOCK ON SIXTH 
AVENUE. 


FALL SEASON. 


WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING THE FINEST LINES 
OF GOODS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
HATS AND BONNETS,. 

SUITS, CLOAKS, HOSIERY, 
UNDERWEAR, GLOVES, LACES, 
LINENS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
WORSTEDS, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
BLACK SILKS, BLACK DRESS GOODS, 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, CHINA; 
GLASS, etc., 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
MAIL ORDERS WILL: RECEIVE VERY CAREFUL 
ATTENTION AND BE SHIPPED PROMPTLY. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, 


FALL OPENING. 


WEDNESDAY 


AND 


THURSDAY, 
October 6th and 7th. 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Announce their Regular Fall 


OPENING 


OF 


Ladies’ Carriage and Promenade 
Costumes, Fur Wraps, Dol- 
mans, Fine Underwear, 
ani Millinery. 


GENERAL OPENING AND SPECIAL 
BARGAINS 
ox 


Every Department, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


cor, 19th St. and Sixth Avenue. 


i880 JONES — 1840 


CHOICE FALL COODS. 
35 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS anv CLOAKS. ,. Houserurn’e Goons, 


BOYS’ SUITS. SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS a" *o GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. © * op CROCKERY 
SILKS. o- “8 CHINA. 


— o 


- JONES *. 


Eighth Avenue 








o 
e Vo 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 








x we 
° JONES .- 

Snoms. 0 o LACES, 

CARPETS. o o “GLOVES. 

Urscuersay. a 0° HOSIERY. 

FURNITURE. “o oe” °  MILLINERY. 

| DOMESTICS. * vGents? Furnish’s 6 @’ds. 


OW APPLICATION. 


ong pet rae O8 
LILTPUTIAN BAZAR 
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CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 


Tue practical end sought to be gained by 
co-operative stores is to cheapen the cost, 
especially to the laboring classes, of the 
articles there bought. The capital invested 
in the business is furnished by contributions 
of individuals, who organize themselves 
into an association for the purpose of buy- 
ing, through an agency of their own ap- 
pointment, these articles at their wholesale 
price, and then selling them in retail to the 
members thereof at a less price than the 
usual rate in other stores. If there be any 
profits accruing, after paying the expenses 
of conducting the business, these profits are 
divided, at stated periods, among the mem- 
bers. The members all share in this re- 
duction of cost, and in the dividend of pro- 
fits, if there be any. Such, in a word, is the 
theory of a co-operative store. 

The Rochdale plan, which for years has 
been in progress in England, embodies this 
theory andisa most splendid illustration 
of both its practicability and its success. 
The same theory has been tried in this 
country; not on so extensive a scale or with 
anything like equal results, yet with suffi- 
cient success to demonstrate the soundness 
of the principle. The prime condition of 
success is that the management of a co-oper- 
ative store shall be in competent and honest 
hands. Here is the great point of peril to 
the system. The same is true, however, 
of banking associations and, indeed, of all 
associations in which the parties in interest 
trust the management of their capital to the 
discretion and integrity of others. The 
peril cannot be absolutely guarded against 
by any process. 

A co-operative store was last March 
started in Brooklyn, in this state; and it has 
already doubled its capital and declared 
one dividend to the members of the associa- 
tion. We learn that another similar store 
is soon to be opened. We extend our 
hearty good will to all such movements. 
They are adapted to benefit the laboring 
classes and, indeed, all classes who become 
sharers in them. If every ward in every 
city had a co-operative store, well-managed, 
we cannot doubi that the associated pro- 
prietors who contribute the capital would 
find their interests served thereby. 





FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


Conenress, by the Act of April 17th, 1876, 
directed the Secretary of the Treasury ‘‘to 
issue silver coins of the United States of the 
denomination of ten, twenty, twenty-five, 
and fifty cents of standard value, in redemp- 
tion of am equal amount of fractional 
currency, whether the game be now in the 
Treasury, awaiting redemption, or when- 
ever it may be presented for redemption.” 
The currency so redeemed was directed to 
be held as a part of the sinking fund pro- 
a for by law.—(19 U. 8. Stat. at Large, 


e amount of outstanding fractional 
currency at the time of the passage of this 
act was $42,604,894; and in about two 
years thereafter it had been reduced by re- 
demption to $16,108,154.62. On the 1st of 
July, 1880, the nominal amount outstand- 
ing Was $15,590,888.37. In the last eighteen 
months only $518,000 of this currency has 
been presented for redemption, and during 
the last six months the amount redeemed 
has been only $83,500. The steadily 
diminishing rate of redemption shows that 
far the larger amount of this currency, now 
nominally outstanding on the books of the 
Treasury, is not really outstanding at all, 
but lost and destroyed, and will, of course, 
never bel} cow for redemption. Scarce- 
ly anybody now meets with these fractional 
notes’ in the exchan transactions of 
society, and there cert afnty is no motive for 
hoarding them. Cemparatively few of 
them, probably less than m: 000,000, re- 
main anywhere to be redeemed 








WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPCRTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MoxvaY Eventne, October 4th, 1880. 
PRINTS. 
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CARPETS. 


GREAT SALE. 
250 ROLLS 


extra quality Topestry Brussels, pure hased at recent 
large auton aks are opened on p Rentey on will 





be closed ow Wy ethan man 
in 
Iso our immense_stock of Moquettes, 
litons, Body and Brussels, and In 
ith nord of the at 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Pleces of Jute, in raw-silk eff 
6 i Pindow ara of bordered jesed ues. reutiabhe, ce or 
res an ndow a r ; worth 
L ~~ yard Al all itera in Cre- 
m 


tion. 100 different styles in Antique and 
Curtains from §4.50 per pair. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189, 191 SIXTH AVE., cor. 13th St. 


HARDENBERGH & GD, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
_ LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


1M Palton and. 68, 5, and 6? Boney ft, 


BR OKLYN, N. Y. 


Dra Matting » Re Stair-Reo 
ial 1 4 des, ttings, Rue, 6 etc. am 


500 BALES 


LOW-PRICED 


HorseBlankets 


2 STRAP. 


DOVBAM, BUCKLEY SCD, 
340 BROADWAY, 














For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 





WILTON, AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, 
VELVET, BRUSSELS, and INGRAIN 


ie RPETS 


Manufactured by Ourselves 
Expressly for this Senson’s Retail Trade. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE 
TO AN UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, and 
Economy in Price. 


WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND EAST IN- 
DIAN CARPETS, RUGS AND MATS, DOMESTIC 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND OTHER POPULAR FLOOR 
COVERINGS, AT 


Extremely Moderate Rates. 


J, % J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 


“40 and 42 WEST 14th STREET, N. ¥. 


John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


W. & J. Sale 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE ASSORT- 





MENT OF 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS 
AND RUGS. 


Nepaul, 
Baghulpore, 
Ferahan, 
Khorassan, 
_Ghiordes, 
Cashmere, 


Daghestan 
CARPETS AND RUGS. 


DIREOT IMPORTATIONS AND LOW 
PRICES. 


649, 651, 655 Broadway. 
HU RCH 
USHIONS. 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING 


8. 
AMERICAN CARPET —— c6., 
New York. 














FASHION 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 











: Price 90 cts. a Yard. 
FOR SALE BY 

A. T. STEWART & CO. 62! 

BORD & RY LO oe 

James wccrEERY# Co. all mode shades; su 

i LSdeduows'soxs. | broider for table or p 











inches wide; Satin finish both 





es; very heavy ; ; soft as down 5| jounweay 2 BURNHAM 


rb to em- | F, LOSER & Co. 
0 covers. A 
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A REMARKABLE DEFENSE. 


Ix Toe Inperenvent of July 29th we 
published an article announcing the fact 
that an examination of the affairs of the 
Mutual Life was to be made by the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of New York, 
and mentioning at the same time those 
points on which the policyholders should 
be fully informed.. The Insurance Journal, 
a so-called ‘‘ monthly review of insurance,” 
takes exception to this article, and in terse 
and elegant language insinuates that we 
have “prepared for Deputy Superintend- 
ent McCall a larger wash than he can 
hang out,” proceeding to make what we 
must coristrue to be a defense of the Mu- 
tual Life, which advertises extensively in 
its columns, and a most remarkable de- 
fense in every respect. 

We are open to fair criticism, and always 
prepared to maintain and defend our posi- 
tion. In this case, however, we deem it 
unnecessary. No stronger corroboration 
of our statements could be desired than is 
furnished by this singular article in the 
aforesaid Insurance Journal. 

The first assertion made is that they do 
not think ‘‘ the examination will in any de- 
gree take its tone or color from Tae Inps- 
PENDENT’S fancied ideas of what is to be 
or should be”; and it is hinted that it is 
none of our business, any way. Consider- 
ing that it is owing to the stand we took 
in this matter that public attention was 
first called to the affairs of the Mutual, and 
to-our persistent demands that the investi- 
gation is taking place at all, this statement 
is really unkind; but it is nothing to what 
follows upon a further perusal of the 
article. After commenting upon our aver- 
ments relative to the lowered rate of inter- 
est, the unmarketable condition of real 
estate, and the fact that millions of money 
are lying idle in banks, awaiting profitable 
investment, it flippantly admits all this to 
be true, and then calmly advances the old 
theory that the record of the past is a safe 
index of the future, by stating “‘ that a cor- 
poration that had conducted a successful 
business for a great number of years under 
one management would be able still to con- 
duct it successfully, and that any presump- 
tion to the contrary would need to be sub- 
stantiated.” 

More particularly are we touched by the 
bland ignorance and childish simplicity 
manifested in regard to the iniquitous fa- 
voritism and inequality shown by the Mu- 
tual Life in paying surrender values to their 
retiring members. We quote the following 
passage: 

‘As to favoritism and inequality in 

aying cash surrender value, we do not 
ioe what the Department is going to do 
about it, supposing it to be afact. Perhaps 
not all, but certainly a great many of the 
Mutual Life’s contracts agree that the Com- 
pany will pay an equitable cash surrender 
value; and if it does not pay it, the claimant 
should enforce his rights in court. One or 
two suits decided against the Company 
would probably reform its practice in that 
direction.” 

This is certainly true, as far as it goes; 
but, unfortunately, it doesn’t go very far. 
The Mutual Life are very careful in 
seeing that no such suit as is sug- 
gested shall ever reach trial; for, if any 
policyholder is sufficiently determined upon 
obtaining a just settlement of his claims to 
threaten the Company with a suit, it is sur- 
prising to note how quickly the managers 
make it convenient to find that the equities 
of the case will permit them to double or 
even treble the amount first offered as a cash 
surrender value. Witness the case of Mr. 
James Goldbury, the holder of a pelicy in 
the Mutual Life the reserve on which was 
$1,301.65. Needing money, he asked the 
Company for an equitable value, and was 
offered the munificent sum of $295, being 
told that this was his fair share of the 
$1,300 of his money paid on the policy. 
Mr. Goldbury failed to see any equity in 
this arrangement by which he got but $300 
and the Company $1,000, and brought suit 
to recover a fair proportion of his money; 
upon which the managers generously re- 
frained from proving the fairness of their 
first proposition, and settled matters by pay- 
ing him $800 and the expenses of the suit. 
Thus it has been and will be. From the 
courts the public can receive no information 





as to the fairness of the Mutual Lite in | 
dealing with their members, and, therefore, 
we again call upon the Insurance 
Commissioner to make . known the 
doings of the Company and to state whether 
it is deserving of public confidence or not. 
The writer of the article upon whith we 
comment ‘‘doesn’t know what the Depart- 
ment is going to do about it, supposing it to 
be a fact.” If his ignorance is not so dense 
as to be in truth an inability to comprehend, 
we willinform him. Itisthe duty of a pub- 
lic officer appointed among other things for 
the purpose of investigating any alleged 
irregularities, to endeavor to right all wrongs, 
so far as it lies in his power; and if, through 
any defect or weakness in the law, the means 
of remedy for certain wrongs are not placed 
within the scope of his jurisdiction, this 
state of things should certainly be imcorpor 
ated in the report of his investigations, and 
thus reach the public. Such a course we 
had a right to advise; such a course the 
policyholders of the Mutual Life have a 
right to demand. 

The Insurance Journal has seconded our 
endeavors to“ accomplish this result—unin- 
tentionally, it is true; but still we are thank- 
ful all the same and meekly confess our 
obligations, merely remarking that, even 
though this influential and mighty “‘re- 
view” has unwittingly admitted the truth of 
all that we have said, still the official 
dictum of the Insurance Department may 
possibly oF more weight. 








MORTALITY AMONG FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES. 


Durrixe the past year twenty-five fire 
companies reinsured and went out of busi- 
ness, not one of them causing any loss to 
policyholders. These were the Adriatic, 
Etna, Amity, Atlantic, Firemen’s Fund, 
New York Central, Ridgewood, Safeguard, 
all of New York State; Germania, Hobo- 
ken, Home, Phoenix, State, Washington, all 
of New Jersey; Enterprise, Federal, Mana- 
yunk, Philadelphia, all of Pennsylvania; 
Clay, of Kentucky; Jefferson and St. Jo- 
seph, of Missouri; Michigan State; Roger 
Williams, of Rhode Island; Royal Cana- 
dian, of Canada; Washington, of Cincin- 
nati. The capital withdrawn by the drop- 
ping out of these twenty-five companies 
aggregates $4,336,114. Only in part has 
this capital been restored to the business by 
the formation of new companies, the in- 
crease of old capital, or the admission of 
foreign companies into the United States— 
the aggregate from these sources being a 
little over $3,500,000.—The Underwriter, 
Phila. 








INSURANCE NOTES. 


An abstract of life insurance returns 
in Canada for the year ending December 
Bist, 1879, shows that the number of Cana- 
dian companies doing business in Canada is 
7; number of British companies, 18; and 
companies of the United States, 11. The 
Canada Life does the largest business, hav- 
ing 11,887 policies in force, the amount at 
risk being $81,945,715. The Confederative 
Life Insurance Company comes next on the 
list of Canadian companies, with 4,105 
policies. The Standard has the greatest 
number of policies of any of the British 
compavies—viz., 2,652. Of the American 
companies the tna Life Insurance Com- 
pany stands first, with 7,753 policies and 
$9,289,825 at risk. It stands next to the 
Canada Life as doing the largest business 
in the Dominion. The Equitable has 2,212 
policies; Phoenix, of Hartford. 2,713; and 
Travelers, 2,303.—Argus. 


..Tha number of life policies issued in 
Connecticut during 1879 by the Connecti- 
cut companies was 875, insuring $877,718; 
by companies of other states, 774, insuring 
$1,513,674; total, 1,649 policies, insuring 
$2,391,892. The premiums received by the 
Connecticut companies amounted to $732,- 
740; by the other state companies, $485,446; 
total, $1,218,185. The losses paid by the 
Connecticut companies amounted to $471,- 
786; by the other state companies, to $343,- 
789; total, $815,575. The policies in force 
in the state at the close of the year amount- 
ed in the Connecticut companies to 16,052, 
insuring $22,766,792; in the other state 

jes, to panel 208, insuring $18,205,654; 
he. policies, insuring , 972, 446, 








.-The July ot statements show that there 
has ‘been an increased aggregate demand of 
insurance through the country, in conse- 
quence of new buildings and enhanced pro- 
duction. This has had a silent but quite po- 
tent effect upon the receipts of the companies, 
and the escape from severe losses in Janu- 
ary and February have kept the losses down 
below last year. But there is room for im- 
provement, and we believe that the game is 
entirely in the hands of the companies. If 
they wait for fires to put up the rates, the 


job will be expensive. If they will only’ 


unite, and say the rates must go up, a new 
career of prosperity will be opened to the 
companies. They admit as much privately; 
but of union—pshaw !—Jnsurance Monitor. 


««-The directors of the London and 
Lancashire Fire Insurance Company have 
made a further increase of the capital of 
the company by the issue of 12,000 addi- 
tional shares, £2 10s. to be called up and at 
£3 10s. premium. The whole issue was at 
once taken up, and applications were re- 
ceived for nearly 6,000 shares in excess of 
the number to be allotted. The effect of 
this strengthening of the finances of this 
company is that the subscribed capital will 
now stand at £1,847,500; the paid-up cap- 
ital at £184,750; and the reserves will be in- 
creased to £246,247, by the addition thereto 
of £42,000 received as premium on the new 
issue.—Amer. Ex. Review. 


...-There is a little growling in Chicago 
between the regular Chicago Board of Under- 
writers and the outside Exchange. The 
former passed a resolution declaring that ‘‘no 
commission or other valuable consideration 
shall be paid to any one not a member of 
this board,” on certain specified risks; 
whereupon the Exchange resolved “‘ not to 
pay any commission to the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters who refuse to pay us com- 
missions.” The snarl began in board mem- 
bers charging that non-board agents ceuld 
place insurance in their companies at less 
than board agents could, by dividing com- 
missions with the insured.— American EHz- 
change and Review. 


....About forty insurance companies of 
New York have united in a frotest to the 
board of aldermen against the assessment or 
taxation of their capital stock and personal 
property for city purposes, as illegal. Their 
memorial states that the act passed on the 
ist of June, 1880, contemplates the raising 
of taxes for the use of the state- upon the 
capital stock and personal property of 
insurance corporations, and provides for the 


collection from them of such taxes for the 
year 1880 in lieu of all taxation by the cit 
upon such corporations, except upon their 
real estute.—American Ex. and Review. 


.-Elijah Alliger, the insurance broker, 
whose arrest on a charge of negotiating 
stolen bonds was mentioned in our columns 
recently, has wom, indicted by the New 
York grand jury. A lengthy and exhaust- 
ive preliminary examination failed to ex- 
onerate him or implicate others. 


INSURANCE. : 





1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Assets Jan. Ist, 1880...........00eecceesees 10. my 4 = 
Surplus over Mie tiiitios enmaponnenianda 

Amount of in i. eee 33 'Sa8.g00 oo 
Ratio of assets, $122 to each $100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


a 8 issued (at low rates) 
—_ insurance and Casing 


OF NEW YORK. 
ta Wanted. RENRY STOKES, President. 
c. ey Ear Terrace. J. L. HALsey, Sec. 


Y. WEMPLE, 
TL B. Sroxas, f Ass't Sec's. 











Barns, their Contents, Farm 
Policies written ou property ———- io Chicago or an oe en Number 
of Policies written from 1868 te 1880, 336,277. In force, 114,880. 


CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


pA a ae 
Ped Sarvice oo rewards Pelicy-Meléere, — - . . 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dosen, Sec’y. THEO. Mackwer, Treas. 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $38.804,961 18 





Liabilitios (Mass. Standard)............ 31,448,746 08 
dividends of 1880..... $2,355,515 10 
Mat Value Of Ansota ss § ssessses 00,018,528 64 
Dmectors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A.Halsey, B.C. Miller, EZ. A. Strong, 
Amazi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 


¥F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H. Wright. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


UNITRD STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 18650. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
LUTE Lore BeceRtry, Boon ECONOMIC Ca MANAGEMENT amd 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Pokictes Issued. 
~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
“Go. H. BURFURD, Actuary. 





C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretar, 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 
WM, E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY piesa POLICIES. 


ee oa your'e in 
we avoided and the protection of life Insurance, i 

w , and just as isa 
rates and full explana 


t= GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


AMERICAN LIFE TOSURANGE C0, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

DEER udce cavecessecencet 804,038 88 
DEMIR. i. « cvccdccdscosccviccts 807,073 23 


$2,011,112 11 
OHN DEVEREAUX, President. 


we Me cROM ELL: THOMSON. Ass’t Sec. 








For New Terms for 


: 1880 sce page 26. 
2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, SRT |, 8, 
American Insurance Co., 


Organized A. D. 1889. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Policies tseue@ upon the Stock 
Private 


or Ii re Plan. 1 





Cash Surplus as Regards Stockholders, GReF Sis te 
Lnstallmeat Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1580, 01,819,170.58. Leases pu 4 from 
1574 to 1880, $1,678,844.18. 


DIRECTORS. 
Bt kx lon, WM. H. BRADLEY, How. H. N. CHAS. L. CURRIFR. 
4. KNOWL a4. ROWE, Hox. J.M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNE. 
HB. OVINGTON. RE. B CURRIER. NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 


OFFICERS. 


a kee 
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’ face value of the 
‘of 120 per cent. of premiums paid in case of 


October 7, 1880.] 


Tontine Savings Fund 
POLICIES 


OF THE 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society of New York. 


** Boston, March 224, 1880. 

“The Tontine dividend policy on the life of 
my son has just reached the dividend period, 
and [I am astonished at the results. They are 
certainly much greater than I anticipated. 
Besides the insurance which has been carried 
on this life during the past ten years for the 
licy, he has now a return 


surrender of the policy. or a paid-up policy 
of 130 per cent. of the original amount issued.” 
the Ho'der of Policy 58,543. 


Letters containing sim- 
ilar Endorsements have 
been written during the 
past few months by 


Hon. GEORGE H. STUART, 
of Philadelphia, Policy 44,781. 
WILLIAM F, MISKEY, 
of Philadelphia, Policy 42,296. 
TMOMAS MONAHAN, 
of New York City, Policy 58,315. 
EDWARD O, JENKINS 
of New York City, Policy 52,858. 
CHARLES BIGGS, 
of New York City, Policy 30,587. 
HENRY MOULTON, 
of York, Maine, Policy 49,919. 
HENRY L. PARSONS, 
of Providence, R. I., Policy 39,919. 
VIRGIL FISHER, 
of Providence, R. 1., Policy 42,077. 
JAMES L. CONGDON, 
of Providence, R. I., Policy 56,695. 
NORMAN 8. PLAT “gil P pate 
0 eshire, n. 54,375. 
TRACY B. WARREN, : 
Conn., Policy 85,180. 


of Bridgeport, 
PATRICK GALLAGHER, 
of New Haven, Conn., Policy 55,716. 
HARRY M. WEBSTER, 
of Henrietia, N. Y¥., Poliey 62,171. 
PHILIP REED, 
of Rochester, N. Y., Policy 65,631. 


JOHN A. ASKIN, om nae eae 
of Sand . Canada, '» . 

GEORGE D. WILLIAMSON, 

of Cairo, T., Policy 52,983. 
WILLIAM STRATTON, 

of Cairo, MU., Policy 52,982. 
PAUL G. SCHUH, 

of Cairo, l., Policy 52,934. 
SAMUEL WILLIAMSON, 

of Cairo, lll., Policy 52,980. 
F. BROSS, 


of Cairo, lll., Policy 52,985. 
Hon. EMERY WHITAKER, 
of Maysville, Ky., Policy 81,983. 
WILLIAM munodore U. 8. Navy, Policy 55,636 
re U. 8. Navy, Policy 55,636. 
PATRICK EWING, 
Belfast, Ireland, Policy 46,638. 
W. HEDLEY, 


of Halifaz, N. 8., Policy 45,272. 
8. H. HOLMES, 
of Halifax, N. S8., Policy 49,549. 
WILLIAM W. WOODWARD, 
of Newton, N. J., Policy 49,955. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILu., Sept. 17th, 1880. 

Dear Sir:—I have just received a statement 
upon my Tontine policy, No. 49,241, matur- 
ing November 27th, 1580, and note with great 
satisfaction the results of the same. 

Certainly no better endorsement of the Ton- 
tine metbod as introduced by the Equitable 
could be given than the results of my own 
pour, I insured in the Equitable November 

h, 1869, for $20,000 upon the Tontine twenty- 
year endowment. 

In eleven years I have paid the Society $10,- 
676.60, and am now offered, if I wish to sur- 
render my policy, $12,523.52, ora sum nearly 
two thousand dollars in excess of all premi- 
ums paid—or, to be exact, one dollar and seven- 
teen cents for every ‘ollar paid in—besides 
having been insured for $20,000 during eleven 
years. Or,in lieu of such cash enrrender, I 
can take a paid-up policy for $17,530, payable 
in nine years. Or. again, I can continue my 
policy for the original sum ($20,000), and m 
premium for 1881 will be redvced to $185.06, 
with probable still further reductions during 
the nine years, when the full policy will then be 
payable. Or, 28 a final choice, I can withdraw 
$3,849.60 in cash, and still have my original 
policy in force, payable in nine years; and my 
premium will be reduced next year from 
$970.60 to $712.20, with still further reductions 
therea - 

Respectfully. 
GEORGE M. BRINKERHOFF. 


BRT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


i — rr 
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ee akcaht Sm TT sansccnup: ore ae Geis Gee 
REMARKABLE RESULTS wet 


ATLANTIC. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1980. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter the Com- 
pany, submit Tiloing Statement af ts 
A gyn oe Bist of ’ 
received on Marine 

from ist J: 

cember, F vapedlentades Bored $3,009,066 68 

January, ecccee oe. eecccce eecccccces 1,671,981 91 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
= 3 nor uj Fire disconnected 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
187%, to 3lst December, 1874........... 3,875,101 96 


Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524,381 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser. $8 0,196 77 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . 558 00 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
fasue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
int on the t so redeemable will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1879, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
3. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES, 


JAMES LO’ HARLES H. MARSHALS, 
VID GEORGE W. LANE, 
IRDON W. ROBERT L. STUAR 
WIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FORESTS. 

FREDERICK ; 
LPH LEM XE CHARLES D. LE 
ENJAMIN H. F 4 WILLIAM BRYCE, 

WIELIAM E, DODGE, v. uina 

ROYAL PHELPS THOMAS B DINGTON, 
jOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. 

JOHN D. HEWLETT. EGROOT, 


’ D 
WILLIAM H. WEBE, BENEY OortiRS 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L, RIKER,’ 


W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. . 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company wnder the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


—o— 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 





ducts its bust: 





NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - - $89,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. ; 


The NEW YORK LIVE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 im insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders tiiemselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. ° 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires, 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1878; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company's assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders haye risen from $2,588,308 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
céivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORE LIFE has held ite business, in spite of the “‘ hard times,” better than 
any Other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1878, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while in the NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent, of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 








Continental { Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn 
iti 

Reserve for Reinsurance of 

Outstanding Risks........... 1,132,518 32 
©, representing 

and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
Cash Capital.............00....0.. 1,000, 00 

Unalleted Surplus (reserved for 
Comtingenches)........cccccscsccoccce 65.000 00 
Net Surplus...................00004- 1,040,319 238 


Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
‘ited States Bonds at market value..g1, 
gai and other Bonds and Stocks Sor aer 0 
Cash 240,L85 58 


OM DORE 0.0.06)5 0000000070060 0csecsecbces 


, office buildings in New York 
GR Eb icc ncdechoe cttascedéencce 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of 


58 
42,130 60 











MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORK. 





t of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 
7. A Well-Managed Company. 
Ite management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipte; a large increase in 
interest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and im force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 


, 


. 44 collected when due. The entire amount of ite uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 


crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January ist, 1850, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratioot any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Compuny. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used fn this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New Yorx Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent, 
interest, and thus keeps thisfund over four million dollars larger than is required by the lay 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices r 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplug as. 
seriously to embarrass the Company. Ft 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New Yorx Lirs are notable for theif freedom from vexatious restric- 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 
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MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier," D. O'DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


POR 1881. 








At no period since ‘the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 


- its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 


vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movemeni and we therefore 
nvite publicattention toour NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance 
One subscription two years, in ad- 
VERO, cccccccccscccococcgeccccccces 5.00 
One subscription with one new sub- 
scriber, both in advazce, in one re- 


5.00 
One subscription with two new sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
DOREIIERGR, 0 ccc ccccccccceccscccccee 7.00 
One subscription with three New sub- 
scribers, si] four in advance, in one 


Snitch uabaeene ceseciveocee 8.50 
One subscription with four New sub- 

scribers, all five in advance, in one 

DOTRTTIIMEGD. . .. - 2-.00.. cv cdecscsccces 10.00 


Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
rlably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to’ join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If al will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


Presznt WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue [NDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D, 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan, HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 

RERECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D., 

A. & PACKARD, Jn, M_D., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., ad 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
T L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
R. H. STODDARD, 
F. B. SANBORN, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., 
THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Prof. ©. A. YOUNG, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 
Rev. DAVID SWING, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 


J. BOYLE O'REILUR, 
Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT, 


PHILIP SCHAFF,D.D., RACHEL POMEROY, 
C.8, ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. 8 

T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. 

“H. HL.” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 


JEAN INGELOW, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JAMES J. JARVES, 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 
B. P. SHILLABER, 
ROSE TERRY COOK, 
RAY PALMER, D.D., 
How. NEAL DOW, 

J. J. PLATT, 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
CELIA 1HAXTER, 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, 
BRET RARTE, 


Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 
Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 


Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
SIDNEY 


C. N, SIMS, D.D., @. RB. CROOKS, D.D., 
PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
BIRAM RICH, Prof. OC. H. TOY, D.D.. 
BLLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE. 
Prot. 2. BD. DARA,L2L.D. 1.0, SUMMERS, D.D..11.3 


The Independent. 


$2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)....... 
26 “ — (6mos.). in advance(p free) 1 





13 “  —- (Smos.), < « 
4 : (1month), “ sos 
2 - Qvweeks), “ va 20 
1 Number (lweek), “* e 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, ” 3.50 
52 o after 6 months, 40 


[2 Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 


d until 
= un OF ee nent Of all arnearhges 1s made, te te- 


Toneues entered on the subscription books with- 
ba the Us it advance. 





are our Agents in laste to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O0. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


oe AalS person who takes @ pepe: regularly from the 
—whoether tohw another’s 


: or the publisher may com 
must pay all arrearages. publisher may con- 
to Ud it I URul pay iment is made. and collect =a 

is taken from th 


office or oon. 

3. The courts oe Soattee to take 
Dewspapers rom the post-office, or 
yemoe ine and leaving om uncalled for, is prima 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. BAce es SH 
(14 lines e inch tines to the column =.) 
Ord ‘“dvertisements. Ay 2 
CS aes 4 ~ Bie cdccesecccceapeesd —_ 
times (one month. 
(three months). 
se y i. “ be. 
= (ere « c.\52 “ (twelve “ tbe. 
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) FARING FED PILOT ON BOARD. 


BY MRS. MARY A, DENISON. 


SLoop and schooner and merchantman 
Going and coming, or idly still, 
And the strong, fresh breeze, like a giant’s 


fan, 
Bwelling our sails out many a span,. 
' And curving the billows at ite will. 


Nearing the harbor! For, westward, see 
The old, white mill-wheels shine in the sun, 
And the spire’s red needles are off our lee ; 
Yon dancing speck must our pilot be. 
So! the toileome Orient voyage is done. 


Singing, and swinging up ropes of gold, 
Himeelf ablaze in the crimson .ight, 

Comes the pilot, rugged and gray and old, 

With a face all furrowed, yet keen and bold, 
And a laugh as mellow as rare and bright. 


“ News from the home-nest; hey, Cap.? Al} 
well !’’ 
And he shakes his hand with a skipper’s 


pride. 
“ Bessie is waiting, and so is Nell. 
They wanted to come; but the roughish 
swell P 
Gave them the dread of a gale outside.” 


And on, with hearts that are beating high, 
We move, all steeped in the mellow tinge 
Of a vaporous ruby and golden sky, 
Cresting the waves right royally 
With a wondrous amber and vermeil fringe. 


And on through the shadowy harbor we 


glide, 
The streets of the quaint old town in sight, 
And the twinkling lamps up the steep hill- 
side ; 
And there on the landing, strong and wide, 
Two fair young girls make the gloaming 
bright. 
I wonder if, when life’s voyage is done, 
And our ship sails home under changing 
skies, 
We shall find our Pilot at set of sun, 
And be welcomed if haply by only one 
Of the saintly dwellers in Paradise. 
Wasumeoron, D. C. 
cn 


GENTLEMAN JIM. 
BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 


Txat’s what we all called him, Sir— 
Gentleman Jim. 

It was in the winter of 73. Ever been 
through the Lakes, Sir? Up the Soo, and 
then on through Lake Superior as far as 
Marquette? Well, that’s where we were 
that year, twenty or thirty of us, gettin’ out 
lumber for the Eagle Mills. 

Oh, no! Not én Marquette. Marquette 
was a city, with a mayorand a board of 
aldermen, graded schools, and water-works, 
even then. Not many pine-trees growin’ in 
her streets, if she was young! 

The Eagle Mills were nine miles out—up 
the railroad. Not much of a settlement. 
Just the Mills, and the company’s office, 
and a great barn of a boardin’-house, and 
half a dozen shanties, and one snug little 
house, not much bigger’n a bird’s-nest, 
where Mr. Sterle—he was our young boss, 
Sir—had brought his wife the year before. 

A queer place for a bride? Well, it was. 
Lonesome? That’s no word for it. The 
piney woods had crowded close up round 
the Mills once; but the best of the trees had 
been cut down, and the woods on one side 
had been burned over time and again. So 
now, as far as you could see toward the 
south, there were blackened stumps and 
charred logs, and here and there tall, bare 
trees standin’ out against the sky, like black 
ghosts, as it were. 

Further on was what I once heard a high- 
flier of a lecturer call the “‘ forest primeval,” 
You might have gone on for days and days, 
till you came out at Mackinaw, and never 
seen a white man’s face nor the smoke of 
his camp-fire. Before and behind stretched. 
the narrow track that ran from Marquette 
to the iron mines, and the cars went thun- 
dering by many times a day. But there 
were no roads to speak of, no neighbors; 
and beyond the Mills were the woods where 
we were at work fellin’ the trees and doin’ 
our level best to spoil that side, as we had 
t'otlier. Fr the woods are all right as long 
as you let ‘emalone. | It is only when men 
begin to ah et with ‘em that they grow 
strange amd awesomelike, with «.adows 
comin’ and goin’, 

But,as 1 was s-sayin’; it was d strange 








place for a bride to come to. We men 
wondered bit as to how she would take to 
the new life when we saw her step off the 
cars onto the little platform and look round 
over the wild place, with eyes that were as 
soft and dark as a young fawn’s. She wa’n’t 
over twenty—a slight young thing, with 
brown hair all waves and crinkles and little 
wind-blown curls, and lips as red as straw- 
berries. That was all wesaw that day; for 
she put her hand right into her husband’s, 
and he led her into the little house and shut 
the door behind ’em. 

But, bless you, Sir, if there’s love inside 
the house, it don’t seem to make much dif. 
ference to a true wife what’s outside of it; 
and, as for her, she didn’t seem to be a bit 
more lunesome than that sparrow does on 
the bough yonder. Everread the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,” Sir? I thought so. Most folks 
has. Well, you’d ha’ thought of ’em if 
you could ha’ just stepped out o’ the woods 
into that little house, after she’d been 
there awhile, Flowers a-blossomin’ in the 
windows and vines a-wanderin’ every- 
where, and books and pictur’s, and a pian- 
ner, and all her little useless trinkets, such 
as women-folks set store by. It was just as 
pretty as a pictur’. 

I don’t know a great deal about women, 
not bein’ a married man myself and havin’ 
lived in the woods mostl?; but she seemed 
just as contented as the ladies I’ve seen in 
the cities this winter. Anyhow, it bright- 
ened up the place for every man of us just 
to catch glimpses of her now and then, 
with a flower in her hair; or sometimes of 
a summer evening, to hear her singin’ like 
a lark or, leastwise, like a brown-thrash- 
er. I don’t know much about larks, either, 
not bein’ used to ’em. And of a Sunday she 
used to sing hymns. It was as good as goin’ 
to meetin’, every whit. 

You think she might have “been afraid 
sometime? Why what was there to be 
afraid of? There wa’n’ta man about the 
place who wouldn't ha’ laid down his life 
for her. Still, I don’t say but what some 
women would ha’ been afraid; for there 
were half-breeds round, and it was rough 
up there, no mistake. But, if she was, she 
didn’t show it. 

A good deal of snow up there? I guess 
so! You neversaw snow. You don’t know 
what it means. 

You've seen it three feet on a level? 
Three feet! Humph! What would you 
think of seein’ the cars come in day after 
day for weeks together between two walls 
of snow as straight and solid as blocks of 
marble, and so high you could only see the 
top o’ the smoke-stack? What would you 
think o’ walkin’ on a snow-drift right up 
on to the roof of the highest mill? Or of 
walkin’ on the crust over a train of cars as 
completely buried out of sight as a potato 
you've just planted? I’ve done that, as late 
as the seventeenth day of April too. 

The hardest of it was when the trains 
couldn’t run for days together, and we were 
just shut into that white world of snow. 
And that happened pretty often. No, Sir, 
you folks down here don’t know anything 
about snow—the beauty of it nor the terror 


of it either. 
Last till midsummer? Well, that’s the 


queerest thing about it. When it goes, it 
makes a business of it. It don’t melt, and 
melt, and drizzle away by inches. It just 
sinks right down into the sandy soil and 
vanishes; and before you can catch your 
breath there are green things and flowers 
everywhere, and birds a-singin’, and all the 
woods are pink and white with May-flowers. 
You make such a fuss about em down here 
when you happen tofindahandful. Why, 
they used to blossom out right under our 
feet in the mill-yard, and it was as much as 
we could do to keep the dainty little 
beauties off the railroad track! Fact, Sir. 
Trailin’ arbutus?- Well, yes, I believe 
that’s what some folks call it. But I was 
goin’ to tell you about Gentleman Jim. 
We got to callin’ him that, in the first place, 
because we were a set o’ blackguards, I 
suppose, and wanted to run some sort of a 
rig on him. He dropped down on us one 
day out o” the sky, as it were, and wanted 
work. gt broke ‘his leg the 
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“‘ There’s work enough to do here, if you 
can do it,” 

*T can try,” says the fellow, quietly like. 
And the next day he went into the woods. 

I was foreman o’ the gang, and, as was 
only my duty with a new hand, I watched 
him pretty close; and to this day, Sir, I 
can’t tell what it was about the man that 
made me mistrust at once ’t he wa’n’t quite 
one of us, But ’twa’n’t none o’ my busi- 
ness, and so I said nothin’. The men didn’t 
take to him at first. They sneered at him 
behind his back, and called him “the 
dandy ” and “‘ Mies Nancy.” I don’t know 
why. His clothes were as rough as the 
roughest; but somehow he wore ’em differ- 
ent—wore ’em like a man who had been 
used to better ones. He'd been with us a 
day or two when some one called out: 
‘‘Look-a-here, stranger, what might yer 
name be, if ’tain’t too good to be spoken 


ere, 

He pulled his cap down over his eyes, 
and he colored up clear to his forehead. 
Then he said: ‘‘Call me Jim. Jim—Leon- 
ard, if you like.” 

But somebody muttered: ‘‘”Twon’t do to 
be so familiar, boys.” (And I won't say 
but what there was a word with two ds to 
it went before that ‘‘ familiar.” As you 
seem to be a minister, I'll leave out the 
swearin’.) ‘‘ Better call him Gentleman Jim.” 
So Gentleman Jim he was from that day. 
It was just a bit o’ deviltry. There wa’n’t 
any downright malice in it, and: he took it 
in good part encugh, just laughin’ and 
touchin’ his cap to the first man ’t called 
him so. But it wa’n’t two weeks before 
the sting had all gone out of it, and the 
men called him Gentleman Jim just as they 
called me Judd Mason. The name fitted 
him, somehow. 

There wa’n’t a steadier or a harder 
worker in the woods that winter than Gen- 
tleman Jim. He was a slight-built man, 
thirty-five maybe, though his hair was 
gray as a badger. Ue looked as if he’d 
seen trouble. And he wa’n’t over’n above 
strong; but he made his wits serve him in 
place of muscle, and whoever else shirked 
ahard job, it wa’n’t Gentleman Jim. He 
asked no odds of any man and always 
played fair. 

He never had much to say and was the 
one man in the woods who never told a 
rough story; never seemed to hear ’em, 
either, for that matter. 

As the months went on, I used to wonder 
what became of his wages. He was paid 
up prompt every week. There was nobody 
belongin’ to him, as we could find out. He 
didn’t write any letters nor get any. He 
never touched liquor and he spent next to 
nothin’. There wasa savings-bank down 
to Marquette, but he had no account there. 
Yet, in one way or ‘nother, bein’ foreman 
and kind o’ head man amongst ’em, I used 
to learn a good deal about the men’s affairs 
without asking questions. I most general 
ly found out by Monday night ’t he hadn't 
a red cent in his pocket—not a cent. 

We cut down some splendid trees that 
winter, regular old stagers. I declare, I was 
as proud as a peacock o’ that lumber. One 
day, along in March, the men were at 
work upon one of the biggest, when I hap- 
pened to think that maybe Mrs. Sterle 
would like to see it come down. So I piled 
some buffalo-skins and blankets on one of 
the ox-sleds and went after them. 

How far, did you ask? Oh! only four or 
or five miles. But we had a sort of a camp 
up there—a roughly built house, with two 
rooms down below and a loft overhead, 
with bunks for thirty men. - One of the 
hands lived there with his wife and boarded 
the rest of us. But, as I was saying, I went 
down after the boss and his lady. She was 
ready enough for the lark; and, after she 
had wrapped herself in her furs and hood, 
with some soft, white, fleecy thing over all, 
we tucked her up in the buffaloes and off 
we started. 

Ever been in the woods in winter, Sir? 
Then you've lost a good deal. Though I 
don’t suppose the woods hereabouts are like 
those up north, anyhow. It does seem kind 
of impertinent to meddle with 'em, Don't 
it, now? I leave it to you, Sir. Just to 
think o’ cuttin’ down trees that ha’ been 
growin’ and growin’ and drinkin’ in the 
sunshine and the sew for hundreds of years, 
just to make floorin’ and timber for the use 
o’ such @ short-lived creeter as man. Why, 





the one we felled that day was a good” 


sized saplin’ when Christopher Columbus 
discovered America. We counted the rings, 
Sir, and when it lay on the ground, if you 
were on one side you couldn’t see the oxen 
and men on t’other side. 

It was clear and cold, thawing a little in 
the sun. The sky was blue as a harebell, 
and the air was like wine, it set your blood 
to dancin’ so. The woods were full 0’ 
winter birds—gay, fearless creeters, that just 
sot still and looked at us as we passed by; 
and the snow was covered with the tracks 
o’ wild things that we never could catch 
sight of. 

I ain’t much of a Christian, Sir, so to 
speak—that is, I don’t belong to no 
church; but I never could be out in them 
woods, and see all the life that went on in 
’em, even in the dead o’ winter, and think 
o’ all the flowers that were livin’ under the 
snow, without feelin’ sartin that the One 
that took care o’ them would look out for 
us. Aad I hope he knows I thought of 
him. 

Did you see them dark blue flowers that 
girl carried by just now? Vi'lets, [ b'lieve 
they call’em? Well, as we rode along that 
day, every little hollow in the snow was 
lined with just that color—a shimmering 
blue light, that seemed to fill ’em with a 
sort o’ glory. You'd ought to see it, Sir. 

There had been a flurry o’ snow the night 
before and the road was pretty well filled 
in. It took me longer to go and come than 
I'd calculated on, and as soon as we got to 
camp I see’t the tree was about ready to 
fall. It shivered and trembled against the 
sky, as if there was a thrill running all 
through its great body. We had planned 
to cut it so’t would fall in a partly cleared 
place, where the standin’ timber wa'n’t good 
for much, and it was leanin’ a little mite in 
the right direction. The men were all at 
safe distance, except Gentleman Jim and 
another fellow who were to give the death- 
strokes. I gave’em the signal. The swift, 
sharp strokes rang out, and we waited, 
waited, holding our very breaths. 

My Lord! Just as the great top began to 
move, some one gave a loud cry; for right 
there on the edge of the clearing, on a line 
with the toppling tree, were Jack Elliott's 
two children, coming straight toward us, as 
careless as could be! They had come up 
on the crust to see the big tree go down. 

Every man of us started on the run. But 
what was the use? We were rods away. 
Then Gentleman Jim bounded forward, 
like a deer, caught those children, one at a 
time, and, with a mighty effort, hurled them 
far out into the snow. 

And the great tree came down, down, 
down, cleavin’ the air with a swish anda 
rush, like the sound of many waters, 

Oh, no! He wa’n’t killed, Sir; though 
we all thought he must be. He lay on his 
face where he had been knocked down, 
with a great weight 0’ green boughs a-press- 
in’ on him; but he wa’n’t dead. It took 
usa long time to cut away the branches. 
The body o’ the tree had missed him, as by 
a hand’s breadth. Then we carried him 
into the house and laid him on the bed in 
the little room that opened out o’ the livin’- 
room. 

He was alive, and that was all. I could 
just feel his heart beat. You never see men 
so cut up. They crowded into the outside 
room and stood with their caps in their 
hands as if—as if—there was a king a-dyin’ 
in there. Jack Elliott, he was a-cryin’ like 
a baby, and the two children sat ona log 
outside the door, lookin’ scared and dazed. 
They was old enough to understand what 
had happened and how it happened. Mrs. 
Sterle called ’em to her pretty soon, and 
made ’em cuddle up beside her under the 
baffaloes. She always took to children. 

Meanwhile one of the men had dashed 
down to the Mills, to catch the first train 
for Marquette, after the doctor. But it 
would be hours before he could get back. 
By and by Mr. Sterle came out of the bed- 
room. 

“The house must be cleared, my men,” 
he said, in a low voice. ‘‘ We must have 
air and quiet. You will all go away but 


Judd” (that was me, Sir) ‘‘ and Jack Elliott, . 
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all along that Gentleman Jim wan't exactly 
a lumberman born and bred. But Mr. 
Sterle he looked puzzled enough. 

The man’s outside clothes were rough 
and coarse. So were his flannels. Just 
such as the rest of us wore. But under- 
neath ’em he had ona shirt and a pair 0’ 
drawers o’ soft white silk, fine enough for 
the Queen o’ Great Britain. I took notice 
of his feet. They’d never done much hard 
trampin’ before that winter. Not a real 
hard callus onto em, and the skin was as 
smooth and white! I just pointed to em, 
and says bto Mr. Sterle: ‘‘ Louk a-there, 
Sir!” ' 

** Yes, I. see,” said he. And then he 
never spoke another word. Not one. 

Mrs. Sterle came into the house, and Jack 
Hlliott took his children home on the sled 
and came back again. And then we waited 
and waited. It must ha’ been four o’clock 
before he stirred or made a sound. Then 
he began to mutter and whisper, and he 
seemed to be feeling round after something. 
But we couldn’t make out a word he said, 
though his hands flew round pretty lively, 
and his face grew hot, and his voice was 
hoarse and strained. All the time he was 
feelin’ about over the bed-clothes and his 
own clothes. 

Mrs. Sterle went up to him and put her 
hand on his forehead. He drew it down 

nst his cheek and was quiet for a min- 
ute. But pretty soon he was feelin’ round 
n, 

‘Look in his pockets, Will,” she said. 
But there was nothin’ in ’em he could ha’ 
wanted. His pocket-book was empty, as 
usual. It was pitiful to see him, with his 
eyes fixed on her face and his lips a-movin’. 
The little lady’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘Come here, Will,” she said to her hus- 
band. ‘‘See that black ribbon under his 
shirt. There’s something hanging round 
his neck.” 

Mr. Sterle took hold of the ribbon and 
pulled out a little oiled-silk bag. Gentle- 
man Jim gave a cry when he eee it, and 
catchin’ hold of it, lay quiet as a lamb, 

“‘There,” thinks I to myself—‘ there's 
where he keeps‘his money; and I’m glad of 
it, if he’s going to be laid up. And if he 
ain’t, there’s his funeral.” You see I knew 
how it would be with myself, Sir. When 
I die, I don’t want to be buried: like no 
pauper! He dropped away again as soon 
ashe got hold o’ the bag, and lay just like 
a dead man till the doctor came. 

It was old Dr. Porter. He looked at Jim 
for a full minute, liftin’ his eyebrows and 
shuttin’ of his lips, before he touched him 
or said one word. I see’t he took notice o’ 
the silk shirt and o’ other things. Truth 
was, as the man lay there, with his hair 
brushed out and his coarse clothes off, he 
didn’t look no more like a workin’-man 
than—than—you do yourself this minute, 


Sir. 

One of his ribs was broken and he was 
bruised all over, and there was concussion 
o’ the brain or something. 

The Doctor shook his head. ‘‘ It will go 
hard with him,” he said, ‘‘though if 
he were where he belongs he might pull 
through. But here—” And he looked 
round over the bare, rough room. ‘“ You 
see, Mr. Sterle, he’s not exactly—well, per- 
haps I might say not quite the man you 
would expect to find up here with the wood- 
choppers.” 

“Yes, I do see it now,” said Mr. Sterle; 
“but the fact is he has been in camp all 
winter and I have hardly spoken to him. 
I really do not know what to do.” 

“I do,” said Mrs, Sterle, her cheeks 
growing red. ‘‘ He must have better care 
than he can have here, or he’ll die, surely. 
Lift this bed onto the sled and take him 
down to Millcote.” For that - was what 
they called their little nest in the woods. 

I see ’t Mr. Sterle’s face brightened up, 
though he made some objections, on aecount 
of the trouble it would give his wife. But 
she wouldn’t hear to him, and I think I 
never was gladder of anything in my life ’n 
I was when we got him safely down there. 

She opened the door of her own room, on 
the ground floor, and we carried him in and 
laid him on the bed. I tell you, havin’ just 
come outo’ camp and all, it did seem just 
like Heayen in that white, quict room, where 
tle Blessed Virgin and the Holy Child 





were, a-hangin’ on the wall. High up 
against. the ceilin’, runnin’ round like « 








frieze (I b’lieve that’s what they call it, now- 
adays), there was a sentence printed out in 
red and yellow Isaves, I read it as I came 
out. ‘“‘ He giveth his beloved sleep ”—that's 
what it was. 

I thought Gentleman Jim ought to get well 
there, if anywhere. But as the days went 
by I began to have my doubts about it. He 
didn’t know any of us. Mr. Sterle and 
Jack and I took turns a-sittin’ up nights. 
But he wouldn’t take one drop o’ medicine 
or one bit o’ food from anybody but Mrs. 
Sterle. Lord! how hiseyes did follow her. 
And all the time he hung onto that bag for 
dear life. 

Why didn’t we examine it? Why, be- 
cause twas plain as the nose on your face 
’t he didn't want usto. Besides, we s’posed 
his money was in it, and what did we want 
o’ that? 

But one day he seemed lower ’n ever, and 
when the Doctor came ’n see ’t he was sink- 
in’ he looked real down in the mouth. 
He’d got kind o’ interested in the case, no 
doubt. 

**Can’t you manage to get hold ‘of that 
bag?” says he to the lady, speakin’ low. 
‘There must be somebody in the world 
who knows the poor fellow. We can't 
afford to wait any longer.” 

“T’'ll try,” says she. And just then, as 
sure as you live, he dropped asleep and let 
goo’ the bag. She whipped out a pair o° 
scissors and clipped that string quicker ’n 


lightnin’. 

We went out in the other room. I see 
she was all of a tremble. 

“You open it,” says the Doctor, kind o’ 
quiet. 


There was something thin and flat in it, 
folded up in a piece o’ tissue paper. Noth- 
ing in this wide world but just a white card, 
with the dried stems of a rose and two 
geranium leaves fastened on with a drop 0” 
red sealin’-wax! The leaves and the flower 
were all crushed to a dry powder from 
bein’ held in his poor, hot hand so long. 

‘Anything written on the card?” the 
Doctor asked. 

‘There has been,” says she, her eyes all 
wet and shiny ahd her lips in a quiver; 
“but it’s rubbed so I can’t make it out. 
Judd, run over to the office and get Mr. 
Sterle’s magifying glass. Ask him to bring 
it.” 

She caught the glass as soon as he came 
in and ran to the window. This was all 
there was of it. 

**Marie, June 10th, 1871,” in a woman’s 
hand-writin’! Wasn't that a queer way to 
spell Mary, though? Below it was written, 
ina man’s hand: ‘‘ June 10th, 1872. All 
withered but the thorn.” 

Mrs. Sterle put the card back in the 
little bag, with every grain o’ dust from the 
withered rose-leaves, and fastened it round 
his neck again. And when I looked at 
him the next minute, he had hold of 1t, 
tight as ever. 

It went down into the grave with him, 
Sir, and that’s all we ever knew about it. 

But I found out afterward that there 
wa’n’t a sick man, nor a sufferin’ woman, 
nor a feeble child within five miles o’ there 
that couldn’t ha’ told me what became o’ 
Gentleman Jim’s wages. 

RuTLAND, VT. 





F. J. CAMPBELL, a blind man, gives in the 
London Times the following description of his 
ascent of Mount Blanc: “ My ascent of Mount 
Blanc was not a sudden, reckless undertaking. 
It was the result of a fixed purpose, and only 
undertaken after a long and careful prepara- 
tion. In order to carry on my work on behalf 
of the blind, it was necessary to keep up my 
pluck, energy, and determination. Skating, 
swimming, rowing, riding have all contributed 
their share to this end; but last year I went to 
Switzerland to try mountain climbing. The 
experiment was highly successful. This year 
I went again, accompanied by my wife, son, 
and his Highness Prince Alexander George 
of Hesse. After four weeks’ continuous work 


on the ers and in various mountain 
ascents, 1 went to Chamounix, and, without 
difficulty, achieved the object of my summer's 
excursion, In company with my sen, with 
Benoit as my leading guide, I attacked Ryn 
Blanc. At first the guides expected to 
me up; but I gave them their choice to ne 
me to climb in my own we or givé up the un- 
dertaking. . I was resolved to make an honest 
climb or give up the eae” I took my one 


on the rope in the ordinary way, except tha 
the distance son and 


between my myself ae 

ly a few feet. This ot abled me to follow 

fis footsteps closely, and in pre rad pit the 

p+ dy mene = crevasse near grat toan 
re to succession.’’ 
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BY MISS M. E. BENNETT. 





Wr started merry as a breeze— 

Arthur and Gracie, Trip and I, 

With John to climb and shake the trees; 
Bat it befell, I scarce know why, 

As we went through the orchard-way, 
Across the meadows, down the hill, 
The low, soft-clouded, brooding sky, 
The frost-touched fields so brown and gray, 
The dreamy air so hushed and still, 
The great, wide quiet of the world 
Their wrap of silence round us furled. 
In low tones Arthur spoke to Jobn 

Just of the business we were on. 

Trip soberly ran on before, 

None knew the time’s moo: well as he, 
He snuffed the dead leaves lightly o’er; 
But not as if he meant to be 

Beguiled by any far-traced foe 

To bark and break the stillness so. 
*Twas only Gracie, always gay, 

Too young to heed the pensive day, 
Who chattered, chattered all the way. 


Bat that great stillness swept it in— 

Her constant, quavering, bird-like volee— 
And made it seem as fine and thin 

As that in which, late saved from frost, 
The cricket feebly did rejoice, 

The old wall’s crevices within. 

The silence was so much the most 

That sounds so little and so shrill 

Could only make it seem more still. 


How deenly serious was the wood! 
Whe ‘| the trees that were elate 
Yt erday in Autumn state 
To-day its prelude understood; 
Each one above its falling leaves 
In moveless sorrow leans and grieves, 
The brook had muffied all his stones 
With those lost leaves ; and, darkly grave, 
Wise counsel to himself he gave, 
In low, continuous undertones: 

‘ Whate’er must come, cease not to run; 
No hour excuses work undone.”’ 


Brave little brook ! and gentle wood ! 

Whose tender greatness still allows 

Our happy Gracie’s wildest mood ; 

Jobn’s violence in the shaken boughs; 

And Arthur’s shouts when comes the shower 

™* plumping, rastling nuts and burrs ; 
‘ile sober Trip begins to scour 

orward and back beneath the tree 

And leap and bark excitedly. 

Theo all the leafy carpet stirs 

Beneath our search for treasures brown, 

Which e’en by our discovery 

Contrive to slip the further down. 

Says Grace: “ Would chestnuts rather be 

Found by the squirrels than by me ?”’ 

New Haven, Conn, 





THE OTHER BIRD. 
BY KATE L. COLBY. 


‘* CHEE-E-E-E-E | | Cherink! Cherink! 
Cheeeecce!” trilled a Canary in his gilded 
cage, hanging in the gilding sunshine, 

“‘ Twitter-it-tweet!” twittered a Robin 
across the way. ‘“‘I guess I’llgo over and 
make a call.” And he hopped over. 

**Good-morning!” said the Robin. 

The Canary cocked bis head on one side, 
and cocked an eye up at the Robin. He 
didn’t know about speaking to strange 
birds without an introduction. 

**T didn't know but you might be lone- 
some,” said the Robin, feeling hurt. 
The Canary was lonesome; 

wouldn't own it. 

“‘No-o,” said he. ‘“‘Notvery. You see, 
there’s the Other Bird.” 

The Robin had made up his mind not to 
stay any longer; but he was curious about 
the Other Bird. 

- cower ” said he, and he peered into 
the re 

ne Very inquisitive!” thought the Canary. 
But he rather enjoyed having some one to 
talk to; so he said: 

“Do you see that large glass over the 
fireplace, with a gold border round it?” 

** Yes,” said the Robin. 

‘“‘Well,” said the Canary, ‘there's 
another room on the other side of that glass, 
a good deal like this—in fact, very much 
like this—and the Other Bird stays there.” 

“You don’t say so?” said the Robin. 

** Yes, I do,” said the Canary. ‘Didn't 
you just hear me?” And he turned such a 
keen eye on the Robin that the Robin was 
quite confused. 

‘I meant,” said he—‘‘I meant that it’s 
very strange.” 

** Well, one should say what one means,” 


said ae Coe, “And what is there 
strange about it 


but he 


“I think I won't stay, any longer,” said 
the Robin. 

But that didn’t suit the Canary. It was 
really very nice to have some one to talk to 
who could understand what one said. 

“Oh! don’t go,” said he. Where did 
you get that red satin vest of yours? It is 
vastly becoming?” 

“Do you think so?” said the Robin, feel- 
iog much flattcred, and thought no more 
about going. He didn’t mention where he 
got his vest; because he couldn’t quite re- 
member. He didn’t like to introduce the 
subject of the Other Bird again, the Canary 
was so peculiar. But the Oanary did it for 
him. 

“‘ Yes,” he said, the Other Bird is a very 
nice bird, indeed, and lives behind that 
glass.” 

‘Ever come out?” ventured the Robin. 

“No.” The Canary shook his head. 
‘‘Never comes out. Indced, there is no 
place for it to come out of.” 

“‘ Sing?” asked the Robin, beginning to 
feel quite at his ease. 

“That’s the strangest thing!” said the 
Canary “I can see that bird sing just as 
plainly as I can see you; but I can’t hear a 
note.” 

‘‘ Asthma, perhaps,” suggested the Robin. 

‘* Asthma!” repeated the Canary. 

‘Oh! probably not,” said the Robin. 
‘But I know a Canary once who had the 
asthma, and was obliged to take red pep- 


“Well,” said the peppery Canary, “‘no 
one has the asthma here; and it is rather an 
advantage not to hear what one says. One 
can’t irritate you then. It’s the greatest 
thing in the world in an argument.” 

“Ah!” said the Robin, who was amiable 
and couldn’t understand, and thought 
“Ah!” quite a safe and non-committal 
thing to say. 

‘*It is a very handsome bird,” the Canary 
went on; “and, I think, must look a good 
deal like me—bright yellow, with white 
tips on his wings, and has a very intelli- 
gent eye. I should really like to have you 
meet that bird. If you wouldn’t mind 
flying into the room, there is go one here.” 

The Robin was a little timid; but, seeing 
the room quite empty and the doors closed, 
he flew in and up to the glass. 

‘‘Did you say it was yellow?” said he, 
after he had nodded as politely as he knew 
how, and the bird in the glass had nodded 
back again, with equal politeness. 


“Of course,” said the Canary. “ Why 
do you ask?” 
*“‘Oh! nothing,” said the Robin; and 


added, low to himself, *‘ only it isn’t.” 
‘Fine looking bird, isn’t it?” said the 
Canary. ‘‘ Think it resembles me?” 
‘‘Very fine looking, indeed,” said the 
Robin. 
‘*Yes; but do you think it resembles 
me?” persisted the Canary. 
“* Ye-e-e-s,” stammered the Robin. ‘‘That 


‘* That is what ?” said the Canary, sharply. 

But the Robin had been brought up to 
tell the truth, and could not bring himself 
to set it entirely aside, even to please a 
touchy Canary. 

**Tt’s very queer, said he, meekly; “but 
I can’t help thinking it looks a little like 
me.” 

*“« Like you!” said the Canary. And just 
then the door opened, and the Robin flut- 
tered away in great haste, and the Canary 
sat ruffling on his perch and muttering: 
* Like him, indeed!” 

The spring days grew longer and longer, 
and the birds kept coming and coming. 
And the Canary, who was only a year old 
and had always lived in the city till now, 
had never-seen so many birds before. Such 
a piping and peeping, and chirping and 
cheeping, and twittering and tweeting! 
And how pretty the trees looked in their 
new spring dresses. Such a funny thing, 
though, the Canary thought, to go through 
the cold winter without any, and now the 
weather was mild and warm to put 
them on; but they looked very sweet—some 
in pure white, some in delicate green, and 
some in rosy pink, with drifting trails. And 
some of them used such an exquisite some- 
thing, the Canary didn’t know what—sachet- 
powder or Lubin’s. The Canary sat in 
his swing, swaying backward and for- 
ward and sniffing delicately. 





**@ood-morning!” said the Robin, bal- 





"T enping bimoslf on @ ‘twig don cuube the 
window. 

**Oh! good-morning,” said the Canary. 
“Is that you? I haven’t seen you since—” 

But the Robin hastened to change the 
subject. “No,” he said. ‘I’ve been very 
busy building and setting up housekeep- 
ing. The fact is, I’ve been married since 
I saw you.” 

“Indeed!” said the Canary. 

“* Yes,” said the Robin. “It is quite the 
style now. Every one is being engaged or 
married, and the number of new nests that 
is going up this spring is something remark- 
able.” 

“Indeed!” said the Canary again, and 
put his head on one side and looked 
thoughtful. He had never thought of 
such a thing before. If only one had 
somebody to marry. Besides, who wanted 
to be outdone by an insignificant Robin? 
I have it, thought he. “The fact is,” 
said he, indifferently, “I’ve been thinking 
of being married myself.” 

** Who to?” said the Robin, forgetting his 
grammar in his surprise. 

“Oh! tothe Other Bird,” said the Canary, 
pluming himself carelessly and giving his 
tail a flirt. 

**Oh, indeed!” said the Robin, in his 





re. I haven’t set the day yet; but it 
will be before very long. You must look 
in upon us then.” 

* Thank you,” said the Robin; and, seeing 
a fine chance ata worm, he darted away, 
A week later he looked in. 

“‘ Are you married yet?” he asked. 

** Yes,” said the Canary. I’m married. 
Been married quite a while.” 

“«Wheére is your wife?” asked the Robin. 

“Oh!” said the Canary, “we occupy 
separate apartments.” 

** Hasn’t she ever come out yet?” 

“No,” said the Canary, irritably. ‘‘How 
can she? She tries hard enough, poor thing. 
She just flies at the glass and pecks at it one 
side, while I peck at it on the other; but it 
doesn’t do any good,” and the Canary looked 
quite cast down. It was really quite a 
comfort to tell his troubles to the sympa- 
thizing family Robin, and he went on: 
** When I first asked her to marry me, she 
said nothing, but looked at me so sweet! 
And I said: ‘My dear, I don’t ask you for 
any words; but if you love me just nod 
your head like this.’ And I nodded mine, 
for an example; and she nodded her’s back 
to me and looked sweeter than ever. And 
I put my bill up to the glass, and she laid 
her’s against it, and we kissed each other; 
and every day we nod and kiss and try to 
get through the glass; but it is all of no 
use. It is very trying,” and the Canary 
stood on one leg and sighed deeply. 

“‘How very sad!” said the Robin, and 
sighed too. 

‘IT am sure I don’t know how it will all 
end,” the Canary went on. ‘‘I can’t bear 
such a strain on my feelings much longer.” 

“If only we could break the gam,” said 
the Robin. 

“Yes; but we can’t,” said the Canary, 
and the Robin flew away. 

The next day little children came into 
the room, and began tossing their balls. 
The windows were shut and the Canary 
was out in the room. 

“You ought not to throw your balls 
here,” said one. ‘“‘ Youl break some- 
thing.” 

“‘No, we won't,” said the others. 

Crash went the glass over the fireplace. 

**I told you so!” cried the first, And out 
they all ran, in a fright. 

“Now,” thought the Canary—“ now my 
little wife can come out.” And he flew tothe 
giass. There was the other room all round 
the hole, yet couldn’t be seen into through 
the hole. There was the Other Bird all 
round the hole, yet couldn’t come out 
through the hole. Was ever such a pro- 
voking hole? The Canary was in despair. 
He fluttered and flew; so did the Other 
Bird. Then the people came. 

“What is the matter of the bird?” they 
said. ‘Oh! the naughty children. They 
have broken the mirror.” And the servants 
came to take the glass away. 

“Now,” thought the Canary, ** she can 
surely come out.” But, stranger and stranger 
still, when the glass was taken away, there 
was no other room; there was no Other 
Bird; there was no other anything—only a 
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one ciaw to his head. “‘I feel quite con- 
fused,” he said. And he went into ‘his 
cage, and sat there quiet all the rest of the 
day. The next day came the Robin. 

“Why, where is the glass?” said he, 


. looking into the room. 


“It’s gone,” said the Canary, hoarsely. 
“But I thought you said there was another 


4 room behind it,” said the Robin. 


“Didn't 


“Yes,” said the Robin. 

“Well?” said the Canary. 

“But where is it gone to?” persisted the 
Robin. 

“I tell you what,” said the Canary, im- 
patiently, “‘it’sa great deal easier to ask 
questions than it is to answer them. You 
know as much about it as I do.” 

“It’s the strangest thing I ever heard of,” 
said the Robin. ‘‘I shouldn’t want to live 
in such a house.” 

“It’s a good enough house,” 
Canary, moodily. 

“Yes,” said the Robin, “if you could 
only depend upon it.” But the Canary was 
in no spirits for argument, and let the Robin 
have it his own way, while he drooped de- 
jectedly upon his perch. Then the Robin 
thought. ‘‘But where’s your wife?” said 
he. 

“Gone, too,” said the Canary, in a smoth- 
ered voice. ‘I’ve lost her.” 

‘*Dear me!” said the Robin, and looked 


said the 


quite distressed. ‘‘Then you are a widow- 
er,” said he. 

“Yes,” said the Canary. ‘I am a wid- 
ower.” 


The Robin flew away, and flew back 
again, with a bit of black yarn. 

**You had better tie that around your 
leg,” said he. ‘‘It’s the stylish thing to 
do” 

"“ne Canary did so, and felt quite distin- 
y..ched, though he was so sad. Always 
after that, when other birds mentioned love 
or marriage, he would sigh mournfully and 
say, for he had had the great advantage of 
being brought up in a highly educated fam- 
ily, who expressed themselves beautifully: 
“Talk not to me of love.” But it was 
something to think he was in style, for it is 
just as stylish to be a widower as to be 
married, and rather more interesting. 

Boston, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puszies.” Tue inDEPENDENT. New York.) 


10 BURIED CHARACTERS FROM DICKENS (CON- 
TINUED). 

(Longfellow’s poems will be given to the one 
who solves the following in the shortest time 
after beginning work.-—Ep.) 

“The dear old gentieman is so eccentric,”’ 
continued the brother, “that he is likely to get 
us into divers kettles of fish with our fellow- 
travelers ; but we, who know how harmless his 
eccentricities are, love him all the better for 
them.” 

“Yes, we do, indeed,” replied his sister, 
with loving emphasis. “ And the most effect- 
ive thing he does in his own inimitable way is 
to snip persons’ arrogant manners sharply off 
by his cutting home-thrusts at their attempts 
at ‘chic,’ knowing, as he says, ‘that they are 
mere chickens in their own barnyard in the 
States.” He hates to have Americans put on 
airs when away from home. And often, when 
we start with a party from a railroad station, 
he is annoyed by the sentimental parting from 
newly-made friends by ‘gushing American 
girls,’ as he callsthem. He frowns as well as 
he is able when from the window of a car 
"kerchiefs are waving, ‘as if the lace upon 
them was trembling with the farewell emo- 
tion ’; but then the next moment in his benev- 
olence, he will be chatting and laughing with 
the very group he has criticised with such ap- 
parent censure.” 

The father and mother returned just then, 
and they proceeded at once to the dining-room 
for a hasty meal. 

*] suppose, Mother,” said the old genticman, 
as they took their seats at the table, “you 
have ordered the usual roast beef-joint and 
the usual ice-cream dessert, as you like them 

so supremely yourself, my dear. By the way, 
Vio, I have pleasant news for all of us. I have 
given Bob permission to go with us 
to Kew, our old acquaintance, too, ‘ T. 8. 
Smith,’ as he always desires himself to be 
called, in contradistinction to the Tom Smiths 
or Mr. Smiths that throng the boulevards of 
the world. He aspires to be the only Thomas 
Stanislaus Smith fm the crowd, and we must 
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remember the middle 8. when we introduce 
him to our friends. : 

* Tfound Rencelaus to be in manners the same 
impressive Bob; limber, as you may say, to such 
an extent in his obsequious attitude before the 
fair sex that he might be called a graceful 
sapling in their presence. But he is a right 
good fellow, after all, and old John Bull could 
not offer, out of his host of gentlemen, a more 
agreeable companion for a pleasure trip.” And 
he looked significantly at his daughter Flo, 
who blushed deeply under hig smile. 

“But we must be up and doing. This is 
down-right laziness, loitering over our talk, 
when the mother hen should be looking after 
her chicks, as she always did so fait$fully at 
home. I shall be so glad, Mother, when we 
hear again the veritable barnyard call—‘ Cutt ! 
cutt ! cadacutt !’—letting the world know of a 
new-born hope in the family-circle. Why, I 
really believe I am getting homesick at the 
thought. My throat seems to have a filling. Of 
course, it cannot be a foolish emotion. I am 
not given to such weaknesses. It may be an 
orange pip—chin cough, perhaps. Anything 
but a baby’s ‘I want to go home!’ 

“There, Mother, I have swallowed it all 
down like a man, and am ready for another 
six months in Europe, if you say ; or even Jong 
enough to take back our dear daughter Flo 
Travers as My Lady Flo Rencelaus.” 

The daughter, in her embarrassment, smi'ed, 
and, putting her arm in her father’s, as he went 
out of the room, whispered gratefully in his 
ear: “You have kindly withstood lecturing 
me, dear Father, upon English and American 
marriages, and I know that the permission 
given to Mr. Rencelaus to go with us to Kew 
is also permission—’’ Her father kissed her 
affectionately, and there was no need that the 


sentence should be finished. M. B. H. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1, a consonant ; 2, a fruit; 3, thread-like 


substance ; 4,a room; 5, to level; 6, before; 
7, a consonant. E. R. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


23 Hippen CHARACTERS.—Edith, Skewton 
(should have been ‘‘towards”’), Bagstock, 
Robin, Paul, Brown, Richard, Tox, Gills, 
Pereh, Feeder, Walter, Dombey, Cornelia. 

Easy Equation.—Pampas, Selvas, Llanos. 

Ripp.ie.—The statement that ‘‘ F”’ ts “ H.”’ 


ANIMAL PUZZLE, 





Selections. 
THE BRAIN OF BUSHMEN. 


Tue Oxford professor of natural history; 
Sir Henry Barkly, read a paper before the 
British Science association, at its recent 
meeting, on the crania of the African Bush- 
men, and pleasantly exhibited his power of 
throwing around even the most technical 
subject a halo of interest. We are, he 
thought, in error in underrating, as is too 
often done, the intelligence of the Bushmen, 
the lobes of whose brain, thou smaller, 
were somewhat inferior to that of the Negro. 
The Bushmen had a severe struggle for ex- 
istence, and they should no more look for 
anthropological essays from them at present 
than they could expect a treatise on phi- 
losophy from an Irish landlord, who was 
liable to be T gy” at any moment from 
behind a hedge. From practical observa- 
tion of their habits, Sir Henry Barkly con. 
firmed what had been deduced by Professor 
Rolleston, the examination of their~crania, 
and said that the race were uncommonly in- 
telligent. They were born artists and had 
sketched on the caves, in a creditable way, 
pictures of animals and of their early con- 
flicts with the Kaffirs. To those who did not 


understand it, their | seemel ** 
monkey gibberish” ; = this we 


were the remains of a race which had had a 
higher civilization. 


THE ASSYRIAN AND THE NEW 
YOREER. 








One of the hottest days | was yp in the 
Metropolitan Art Museum, looking at the 
porcelain, the pictures, the Japanese curios, 
the interminable jugs and bottles, and that 
immense on of urns and sarcophagi 
from ancient Golgi. But what attracted 
me most of all were those heads of old 
Phenicians and Assyrians, whose look of 
self-complacency was amazing to behold. 
Apparently, they had never had a care in 
all their lives, and were almost literally 
smiling with St mando humor. 
How those old artists to put into 
that coarse limestone so much sweetness 
and light I cannot imagine. Now, the 
average New Yorker carries in his every 
feature the look of worriment. He may be 
sup to go to church and certainly has 
the benefit of Christian institutions; but, as 
compared with those old fellows, he carries 
on his shoulders the weight of empires. He 
rushes home from the seaside not to look 
benign and tranquil, dispensing smiles and 
blessing on all around, but revolving plans 
of tremendous pith and moment and wear- 
ing in his gathered brows the harassin 
anxieties of business. There are fifty o 
those old pagans who,in spite of being 
buried two or three thousand years, take 
things more good-naturedly than most of 
us do at not being buried at all.— The South- 
ern Churchman. 


MULATTOES AT THE SOUTH. 


In rd to the abundance of mulattoes 
atthe South, we have it in our power to 
say some things which we are sure will be 
interesting, instructive, and suggestive to 
THE INDEPENDENT and to all our Northern 
readers. The facts are: : 

1. That there are many mulattoes at the 
South the offspring not of marriage, but 
of wicked and shameless illicit intercourse, 
disgraceful to both parties. 

2. These half-breeds are almost always 
found in the cities and towns. It is very 
seldom that one is seen on the farms and 
plantations. 

3. There are large numbers of Northern 
people living among us, and this has been 
the case for many years. They are almost 
always found in the cities and towns. It is 
very seldom that one is seen on the farms 
and plantations. 

Thus it will be seen that where’ Northern 
people are plenty mulattoes dfe plenty; 
and where No ern people are scarcé 
mulattoes are scarce. ese are the facts. 
We draw no inferences; but the facts are 
_ and indisputable.— Atlanta Christian 
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CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 


No. 99 West Houston 8r., Crrr. 
Sir :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYR 


DYSPEPSIA, 

DEAR Simm >I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 

A few doses placed my stomach in a condition to 
da it food, thereby we of those 
although it at first Zeused 


igestion is now almost 5 a oon | A ay 
Y Pe A PiKeae 


No. 388 West 324 St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED. 


No. 44 West Oru St., New Yorx 
bled with Ca’ I 


nme py TAN ‘and, 
after ® fair trial. I pas to coledee 2 
C. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT D LUNG DISEASE 
CuRkb: 


No. 617 9TH AVENUE, 


Crrr. 
dy ted ogh - 2h be doing duty 


wi afflicted the re 
sults derived the use of yor iLOOD hoy 

ult Yer ton oy 
culties, After ing the medicine for a short 1 
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“NUTS TO CRACK.” 


Buy a Substantial Article of the Manufacturer. 
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NEW PRICES. 


% do, 
1 do, 


do. 
do. 
Nut Cracks, 00 
% Doz. Nut Picks, in Case, with 
One Nut Crack, 2.00 
Nut Cracks, singly, 


These Picks are made of STEEL THROUGHOUT, 
with handsome 


, chased 
Gases of One half and Full Dozen, with 
t-Cracks, as 


on receipt of price. 


Address H. M. on ie NBUSH, 
Also manufacturer of the 
fied, Air Gun 
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PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 


AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER THIRTY YEARS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BAKING POWDER FOR 
USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR WAR- 
RANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PERFECT 
BAKING POWDER. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 208 CHERRY 8T., N. Y. 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
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As gu eo whe is nem, “of all the ” 
yas least ha: Skin prepara- 

| hg Also P oudre 8ul removes superfluous hair 

without to the skin 


in New. York 
& Co.,L 







$25 
With 100 Shells and 


Loading Implements. Sent by 
express to C. 0. D. 


OMER FISHER, 
299 Broadway, Now York, 


wBY & 
Surfaoe Burning 


FURNACES. 
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LINTON |= 
Revenriaut Five Furnace, |)  Fire-Pot. 


RYoLAL |" 


Sunrace Bunn Fomace, Cast Iron 





Fire-Pot. 
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TEAM HEATING 





APPARATUS, 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 


SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 
LzBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 
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NSON, 506 Chestnut 8t., Phila., Pa. 


AMES L. 





PERMANENTLY CURES 
1 KIDNEY DISEASES 
LIVER COMPLAI ‘ 
Constipation and Piles. 
hie ca ine ere 


Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS and 
the XIDNEYS at the samo time. 


& C0., Propristors, 
1D corti mnt post pit) Burlington, Ve. 
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farm and ¢ Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those ef owr Subscribers who are 
apectally interested. 


HOW TO FEED A COW. 


Tne character of the food has much to do 
with the quality and the quantity of the milk 
and the butter made from it; although this has 
been disputed, but never I believe by one who 
has long been engaged im feeding cows for 
profit. For it it very certain that certain feed- 
ing stuffs have different effects on the product 
of the cows. Wheat, bran and middlings, and 
rye bran have the effect of producing a dense, 
rich milk, of a yellowish color, and a butter of 
a deep yellow color, solid, waxy texture, and 
good flavor. Corn-meal has a similar effect, 
and for general use there is no better concen- 
trated food than a mixture of bran or mid- 
diings and corn-meal in equal parts. Buck- 
wheat bran will increase the flow of milk; but 
it will be thin and white, and the butter will be 
very white, soft, and greasy in texture and dis- 
agreeable in flavor. Good butter cannot be 
made from buckwheat bran, although It is a 
profitable food fora milk dairy, where quantity 
is more considered than quality. Brewers’ 
grains, corn-starch meal (the waste from glu- 
cose factories), and Jinseed-cake meal have a 
similar effect. They are for the milk dairy, 
but not for the butter-maker or the family 
cow. Pea-meal is rarely to be procured; but 
when it is it makes an excellent mixture with 
wheat bran or middlings in place of corn-meal. 
But it is to be fed cautiously, on account of its 
nitrogenous or heating character. Palm-nut- 
cake meal is arich food, and has doubled the 
amount of cream in a careful test made with 
it; but it does not give a rich color or flavor to 
the butter. Although it is not objectionable, if 
its price were reasonable, its cost is higher 
than tifat of cotton-seed meal. Cotton-seed- 
cake meal is the best of all concentrated foods 
mentioned. Tt has an agreeable flavor when 
free from husk, It gives a high color to the 
butter, produces more of it than any other 
food in proportion to quantity and cost, and is 
safe and healthful. Its effect is somewhat con- 
s‘ipating, and on this account it is better when 
fed with malt-sprouts, which have an effect en- 
irely different. Mualt-sprouts are very dry and 
sweli enormously when steeped; so that they 
cannot be fed safely unless in small quantity 
or soaked and given wet. But when thus pre- 
pared and given with cotton-seed meal and 
wheat bran in equal parts the mixture has 
made the best food I have ever used, either 
for milk or butter. 

For profit, it may be accepted as beyond 
question that the more food a cow can be in- 
duced to eat, up to a point where the product 
fis no longer increased in proportion, and as 
long as the cow is kept in good health and 
vigor, the better it is for the cow’s owner. For, 
if acow gives, when fed on hay alone, four 
quarts of milk a day, and this can be increased 
to eight quarts, by four pounds of bran and 
corn-meal, or to twelve quarts, by eight pounds 
of the extra feed, and each additional pound of 
feed after this does not increase the product, 
then the eight pounds of feed is the maximum 
quantity that the cow can use productively, 
and there the feeding should stop. It is not 
safe to force a cow by high feeding to the very 
verge of her possible production; as the diges- 
tive powers are then taxed to the utmost, and 
the system is on the utmost tension, when an 
accident, such as a sudden shower on a hot 
day, may change the current of the circulation 
and bring on a serious or fatal attack of fever. 
It is by such excessive forcing that so many 
productive milkers are subjected to inflamma- 
tory diseases, as garget, milk fever, and abor- 
iion. It may be different in such a case as 
when large-framed cows in a milk dairy are 
fez highly with a view to force as much milk 
as possible; and when the milk falls below a 
profitable point the animal is fattened for the 
butcher. In some milk dairies the daily rations 
of grain food amount to half a bushel of 
brewers’ grains and one peck of corn-meal, 
with hay or pasture ad libitum. But in milk 
dairies cows are not permanently kept; but are 
coming and going continually, being changed 
as soon as the milk falls below the cost of feed. 

The general rule in feediag cows is that 27 
pounds of dry food are required for 1,000 
pounds in weight, and that three-fourths or 
two-thirds of this should be bulky food, such 
as hay. This estimate is based on the nutri- 
tive value of hay, in which the ratios of albu- 
minoids, or flesh-forming substances, and of 
carbo-hydrates, or fat-forming and respiration- 
sustaining substances are equivalent to 1 of 
the former to 6 of the latter. Of these 27 
pounds of dry substance, 24¢ pounds of the 
albaminoids and 15 pounds of the carbo- 
hydrates, with half a pound of fat, must be 
capable of complete digestion. 

As the flesh of an animal contains precisely 
the same elements as pure milk, and as milk is 
of itself sufficient to support a growing animal 





.low one, and, unless checked by some active 





and to supply every requirement of its vital 
function, so the food tbat will perfectly sustain 
an animal in health and vigor is precisely 
adapted to the production of milk; and those 
kinds of food which will fatten an will 
produce fat'in the milk. 8o that we have a 
véry simple guide to the choice of food for 
cows. In my own practice in feeding gows, I 
have found the above estimates not sufficiently 
liberal, and that 15 pounds of the best cloyer 
hay, with 8 pounds of, concentrated food, 
which is more nutritious than 
Sa}, extent Sir clipiate enbah tooling 
foran 800-pound cow. I say safe because a 
cow will eat more than this; but it will be a 
dangerous expertiient to feed more to a cow 
than she will with good appetite and 
bealthfully. I would not feed a cow on a high- 
pressure system, or advise any other person 
to do it. In many years’ feeding of cows [ 
have never had one case of sickness, never lost 
acalf, never had more than an easily-managed 
ease of garget, inflamed udder, or bloody or 
thick milk. I attribute this to moderate and 
regular feeding, and watehfal care to prevent 
accident and trouble. 

My norma! ration {s 15 pounds of hay, or 20 
pounds of cured corn-fodder, and eight pounds 
of concentrated food. This may be varied as 
follows, one ration being nearly equivalent 
to another, so far as regards milk and butter 
production: 

TABLE OF DAILY RATIONS FOR 4 COW OF 800 POUNDS. 

‘..4,84.¢ 6 9 


a ee 
Corn-fodder, dry.... .. , aa o © 


> @ eit : 


BD « ee 
Cottonseed meal... .. 0. fh: cee © 
Total, pounds....28 2 66 46 2 @ 68 

I have found the best manner of feeding hay 
is to cut it into chaff, wet it, and mix the meal 
with it. One bushel-basket of cut hay, thus 
prepared, pressed down and heaped, makes 
one ration. 

Roots are cut into slices and either given by 
themselves or sprinkled with a portion of the 
meal. Green grass, oats, rye, or corn-fodder 
are fed whole, and the meal given dry, or mixed 
with a small portion of green fodder, wetted, 
to secure the mastication of the meal. The 
cutting of the fodder, dry or green (excepting 
grass or clover), is equivalent to a saving of 
one-fourth; so that it becomes a quéstion 
whether it is better to save the fodder or pay 
for the labor of cutting it. In general, jabor is 
cheaper than fodder; for, if one man ata dollar 
a day can cut the feed for forty cows, that is 
equal to 24 cents a cow per day, and this is the 
value of 3 pounds of hay at $15 aton. But one 
man can cut hay or corn-stalke for 40 cows in 
four hours, and one man or boy can prepare 
the food for one cow in six minutes; so that it 
is cheaper to cut the hay and mix the meal 
with it than to feed it long and give the meal 
by itself.—Rural New Yorker. 


— 
CIDER AND CIDER MAKING. 


Purs, wholesome cider can only be made 
from sound, well-ripened apples, and not from 
windfalls, or the green, half-grown fruit fre. 
quently used for this purpose. The bulk of 
the cider made ie from the refuse of the 
orchard. Wormy, half-rotten apples, that the 
farmer can neither keep, sell, nor use for any- 
thing elee, are taken to the mill; and if the 
cider made therefrom is thin, watery, or un- 
pleasant to the tase, he wonders why it is so, 
and often comes to the conclusion that cider 
is rather poor stuff, at best. If our vineyard- 
ista should go to work in the same way, and 
mix all sorts of grapes together—green, ripe, 
and decaying—the wine made would be even 
inferior to the average cider found among 
our farmers. 

If good cider is to be made, the farmer 
must discard his inferior fruit, selecting what 
is sound and nearly or quite ripe. If it is 
desirable to use the early apples for cider, 
grind them up when in proper condition, 
reserving the later or winter sorte for another 
time. Cider made early in the season or 
during warm weather wil] not keep as well 
as that made later, as fermentation proceeds 
more rapidly in a high temperature than in a 


agent, it passes beyond the point desired in 
cider, and the liquid becomes vinegar, pro- 
vided the juice of the apples contains the 
properties necessary to carry it through to, 
this stage. Sometimes the cider is too poor 
in saccharine matter to make vinegar, and 
the fermentation ceases half way, leaving an 
insipid, slightly acid liquor, which is neither 
drinkable as cider nor usable as vinegar. When 
this happens, the addition of a quantity of rich 
cider, or sugar, with a little yeast, will restore } 1 
activity and aid in producing a fair quality of” 
vinegar. But the farmer who desires to make / 





good cider that will keep should defer the mak- 


ing until coo! weather sets in. ‘Shed besgenjte 
& measure, control the fermentation, and, as it 
proceeds more slowly, he has better opportuni- 
ties for performing the various operations re- 
quired to turn out s first-rate article. As we 
have already said, he must have good, sound 
apples, and the richer the better. If he can add 
one bushel of sweet apples to every eight or ten 
of the sour, they will inerease the strength and 
sweetness of the cider. In mix the 
cider that runs from the press first with the 
second, or all obtained before any water is added 
to the cheese, in order to secure « uniform 
strength ; but that obtained after watering and 
cutting down the cheese should be kept separ- 
ate and used for vinegar, because the diluted 
juice does not make good cider. The cider as 
it rans from the press should be strained, and 
as much of the pulp and other foreign matter 
removed as possible ; for a few seeds, stems, or 
bits of crushed fruit will soon give a bitter taste 
in the fermenting cacks. All vessels to be used 
as receptacles for the cider should be perfectly 
clean and sweet. Old liquor casks may be used, 
if not musty; but they should be first cleaned, 
and an excellent way to do this is to put a quart 
of unslaked lime into each barrel and then 
pour in three or four gallons of hot water. Bung 
up the barrel and roll it about until every part 
of the interior is wet with the mixture. Then 
pour out the lime-water, and rinse clean with 
hot water. Sulphurizing the casks is practiced, 
with good results. This is done by dipping 
tape or along strip of cloth into melted sul- 
phur, this being lighted, one end slipped into 


_the bunghole, and the other fastened to the 


edge until the sulphur is burned off. 

When all is ready, the casks may be filled 
with the cider as it comes from the vat at the 
press, and then taken directly to the cellar. 
The casks should be quite filled and kept so 
while undergoing active fermentation. A 
quantity of cider should be kept in a vessel 
near by for filling up the casks from day to 
day, as there will be some loss by the overflow- 
ing scum and liquor from the bunghole, while 
the cider is fermenting and working itself 
elear. As soon as fermentation has ceased, 
the bungs may be driven in and the air ex- 


} cluded. This is what is called open ferment- 


ation; but some cider-makers exclude the air 
from the commencement of the fermenting 
process, This is done by inverting one end of 
a bent fube or syphon into the bung, the other 
end carried into a filed with 
water. The gas and scum can escape through 
this tube and up through the water; but the 
latter excludes the air from the cider in the 


cask. When this close fermentation is prac- 


ticed there is no filling up of the casks after 
they are once closed, and the only care re- 
quired is to see that the end of the syphon is 
kept constantly covered. with water. It is 
claimed by those who have tried this method 
that it is preferable to the old way, and the 
cider is not so likely to become hard and bDit- 
ter; but, unless the juice is sweet and rich at 
the start, a first-rate article will not be obtained 
by either system. 

Cider made very late in the season and stored 
in a cold place will keep sweet, because active 
fermentation is prevented ; but we have little 
faith in the preservative properties of the vari- 
ous chemicals so frequently recommended for 
checking fermentation. Most of those pow- 
ders and solutions give the cider an unpleasant 
taste, even when they do not make it actually 
injurious to the health of those who drink it. 
If the cider is rich and sweet when it comes 
from the press and care is exercised in the 
making, it will not become hard and sour if 
kept in a moderately cool cellar, in a tight 
cask or in bottles.— Weekly Sun. 


STORING CELERY. 


Tue Germantown Telegraph says: “ We have 
tried most ways, but prefer this one, followed 
for many years. A trench is dug from twelve 
to fifteen inches in depth and as long as may 
be suitable. Place the roots in this singly, side 
by side, at an ongle—that is, leaning somewhat; 
three inches of soil are packed against them ; 
then another line of stalks, until the bed is as 
large as may be convenient for covering, when 
another, if required, canbe made. Soil should 
then be added until within six inches of the 
top of the stalks ; then a layer of straw, thena 
layer of dry leaves; the whole to have a good 
board covering, to keep out water. Of course, 
rather high ground for the bed or beds should 
be selected; and a trench dug around the bed 
deeper than the b of the celery trenches, 
so made as to to carry off all the water. 
If this plan is followed strictly, all others may 

be abandoned, as the celery will keep not only 
am as may be de- 
till spies Ur, as long ip spring bn 
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” quite ornamental and looking in every respect N. bid YORK. 


Wie. a handsome volume. They will, be de-. |p 


» | Hiyered at our office on the receipt of one dollar CA: 7 4 - w a hoe = ae eee ee eae | 
FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one | TY m= mibhiaAs EE. conraatienciiions a agcreasive 








' dollar and #wenty-five each. The usual 
Lavine fs a grand Soap, aud by lis use none other | pfice is $1.50. A cut of he le or Binder is 


Is needed. Manufactured by ? given below: 
HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


30 Dnien Place, Hartford, Ct. 








ty al Whee Oreo TCONGUMP) FION 
E. R. DURKEE &-C0., Sole Agents, . ; BRONCHITIS 
4 135.137 130 water sereet 8 ¥. ae Sas at “DEAFNESS 


Tree ited Sere ter 1003 i ee Em ae an ede] 


see page 26, es ( woe Dr. Ma W. CASE, iiledaln 








i. 











I fact 1 Site 





JOHN CIBSON, 
Decorative Falater and Des 
123 and 125 6. 11th St., PHILAD peas 


Basa pete eat 07 se anes 


Florentine Gloss 5 Mossle for sg ta,ote. 
‘enetian Gloss Well Deoo 
Agent for Maw & Co.'s Art Tiles for rathvne ‘Decora 
Bnoaintic Tie Fireplace, and Geometrical Mosaic and 
tie Pavements, 


COL OMBIA BICYCLE. 
The Bicycle has proved ‘iteelt 
. permanent roa 
ead and eS number ‘in dally 


Be nue he Profes 
men, seekers 
after <- or - all join in 
witness to its merits. Send 


“THE POPE M'F'G CO. 
98 Summer Street. Boston, Mass. 


~ ‘PHE VILLA FOLDING CHATR. x 
sis ae es a 
Pay 00. Bo. sO. ~ Bhan ys Mass. 


on$ 3 } Printing Press 


For business or your own ad 


ea aS wr as 




















KIDNEY AND LIVER MEDICINE 


EVER KNOWN. 

HUNT’S REMEDY has saved from linger- 
ing diseuse = th hundreds who have been 
Oren u By phyalcians to dic. 
wus yo" ae Diseases 

, er, ary Organs, 
Dropay, el, Diabetes, and Incontl- 
nenee and tion of 

HUNT'S ey yp ae A creates 
ang races u item, and renewed 
heal ah result. ° ,e 

3 REMEDY ctires Pais fu 


aide, I k, or Loins, Gene Debil 

Female Diseases, Distur Sleep, 

of Ap —y Bright's Di «! and 

Com the Urine-Genital O 

HUNT'S gee | 7 induces the 

i iver to jy Ey cal 
thagprodure ous Headne 

Sour Stomach, Costiveness, 


By the use of nUaT® the 
Stomach and Bowels _— regain their 
strength, and the Blood will purified. 

HUNT'S REMEDY is purely wegetable, 
meets a want never before hed ta the 
lic, and the utmost reliance may be placed in 


HUNT'S ICRACE DY ia prepared exprewe . 
leeneee, and 


ly for the above 4 
been known to @all 

One arial will con 
by a 


WM. 





Ty 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





H. KILLAM &.©0., New Haven, Conn. 





ESTERBROOK’S *Sens. 


p30 Stan, 


oe Camden, N. J. af! 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 






New York. 











hed stamp for Descriptive ict of 








Wonderful Invention. 








SIMPSON, HALL; MILLER & 00,, 


36 East lath St., Cor. University Place, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SULVER-PLATED. WARE. 


rising all articles required for Table Use 
sPrecriteg of Bicss dencription. om 





C. StH. Rr. rs Et a, Y. 
FOSUCAN HOREELSY 


OIL STOVE, 


Bt teqene_ when a $5 





“MILHAU’S ELIXIR 


mz | CALIBAYA & BARK 
Repreeretnneee ned’ tnoee Motey te 


Ask for “MILHAU’s,” 
It is ris . Allow no substitution. 


. | 4. MILHAW’S SOK, 183 Broadway, XK, ¥. 









The «\WLAGARA” 














Reteqroes. 75 Chambers Street, Yew York, 





STERLING SILVER WARE. " WARRL 
Gonsisting of Forks, Spoons, Butter ~- Knives, | 
R. WALLACE & SOS Sales | 7 
























Electro- Plate, 


No. G6 MAIDEN LANE. 
FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 4UPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 


A SPECIALTY. 


FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


—— 





THE 
Best in the Market. 
Sold Everywhere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D, FORMER &00,, 


Geneva, Kamm Co., 11. 
Send for Prige-List. 











r 
\ EUREZA SLE. 
\ 


\ Best in the 
World fer 





STUDENT LAMP» with 
‘Transparent Oi! 3 apd extensidle 
or with hand- 


a peg Library in two sty !>:: 
s 


Nebel Phased. You will miss dt, ity you 
renee a asin hing saps t before 


CATLIN MPG COs abe ©O,, 43 Gold St. N.Y. 











oy es sae 
| ved MAGNO CORD co, 








29 Union Square, 29 
__, have just received Latest Designs in 
Watches, Jewelry, 

Bronzes, Clocks, 
chgnr wl Vienna Novelties. 
oR THE CELEBRATED 
JAMES NARDIN 























+ “WATCH. J 












